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ARTICLE 


THE HOLY SPIRIT IN RELATION TO THE 
RELIGIOUS COMMUNITY 


Our problem in this essay is to show the relation between the 
doctrine of the Holy Spirit and religious community in the history 
of Christian thought. 

This involves a number of theological questions: (1) In what 
sense is the religious community thought to be created by the 
Holy Spirit ? Does the Holy Spirit play upon the lives of people, 
driving them to seek religious fellowship; does it furnish the 
truth which gives the Church its authority over all Christians ; 
or does it endow the Church with the grace to be administered 
through the priests and sacraments ? 

(2) In what sense is the Holy Spirit the bond of union in the 
religious community? Is it the spirit of love, the inspiration of 
wisdom, or the power generating good works, or the fundamental 
bond in nature of which the religious fellowship is the highest 
expression? Or is it the collective spirit of the group? 

(3) What is the relation between the ‘ gifts of the Spirit’ and 
the communion of saints with diverse gifts? How far are in- 
dividual differences in charismata brought into common enrich- 
ment by virtue of their common origin? And how far may the 
Holy Spirit in its activity within individuals lead to a legitimate 
breaking down of an established pattern of religious community, 
as the spiritualist movements in the history of the Church tended 
to do? 

(4) What is the relation between religious unity and divine 
unity? Here the question of the triune God becomes pertinent ; 
and the trinitarian controversies assume a relevance to ecclesio- 
logy. Does the relation of the three persons or hypostases in 
one Being suggest a basis for the unity in diversity of the 
religious community? Is the Trinity the guarantor, because of 
its own unity, of the possibility of religious unity? In a word, 
what significance has the doctrine of the Holy Spirit for an 
ecumenical church ? 

These are the sorts of questions with which we shall be con- 


cerned as we survey the history of the conception of the Holy 
XLI B 
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Spirit; and other important questions will be subordinated to 
this special interest of the present inquiry. 

The Christian conception of the Holy Spirit cannot be separated 
from the Hebrew development of the idea of the ‘Spirit of God’. 
Without attempting a comprehensive consideration of even the 
issues involved in the Hebrew conception, let us note its relation 
to Hebrew religious community. In the earliest documents, 
J. and E., the divine ra*h operates as miraculous power conferred 
upon individuals for the welfare of the nation. Thus Moses 
passes it on to the seventy elders ' who thereby become stable 
rulers of the people; Saul is possessed so that he becomes a 
great warrior,” as do also Gideon and Samson; while through 
Balaam and Elijah it works for prophetic power. In Isaiah 
the Spirit of God is regarded as working to achieve the invinci- 
bility of the nation and its ethical power.’ Ezekiel’s famous 
vision * of the revival of the nation as a source of universal 
regeneration is apparently in terms of an ideal community 
of Israel which resembles the contemporary view of Second 
Isaiah.’ In Haggai and Zechariah, the Spirit ‘stands in the 
midst’ during the rebuilding of the temple. But, in the post- 
exilic period generally the view seems to be that the days of the 
guidance of the Spirit are past, until its eschatological appear- 
ance in the hearts of all Israel.° Meanwhile the Spirit operates 
as a spirit of wisdom which is both the bond of the created 
universe’ and the source of inspiration in scripture. Here it 
passes over into the idea of Logos, in Philo; while the Talmud 
uses shekinah as much as rii*h haqgodesh to denote the source of 
inspiration. 

When we come to the early Christian movement one of the 
most definite impressions left by the New Testament is the 
centrality of the conception of the Holy Spirit as related to 
the life of the churches. Having stressed the freedom of the 
Spirit as a condition of power,*® Paul soon faced the problem 
which was to emerge again and again in the history of the 
Church. Where the Holy Spirit was viewed as coming to all 
believers it was inevitable that rival and even contradictory ideas 

* Num. xi. 17-25. 2 Sam. xi. 6. 

3 Isa. xxxi. 3; xxxii. 15 f. 4 Chap. xxxvii. 

5 Isa. xlii. 1; xliv. 3 ff. ® Isa. lix. 21. 

7 Wisdom vii. 22 f.; xii. 1. 8 1 Thess. v. 19. 
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should be advanced as born of the spirit, and that not only con- 
troversy but insubordination and strife should result. This was 
clear at Corinth and Paul was led to stress (a) the common 
source of all charismata' which are, therefore, subordinate to 
love of the brethren, and to the unity of the church;? and 
(6) the authority given to his words by the Holy Spirit. 

In Ephesians the relation of the Holy Spirit to the Church is 
treated at length, where stress is laid upon its unifying function, 
so that even Jews and Gentiles have common access in the one 
Spirit to the Father.* The church is here a real ‘ unity of the 
spirit’. Is Paul here combating the individualism of Greek 
minds? At any rate he calls the church at Philippi a koinonia 
pneumatos, a community of [the ?] Spirit. The community comes 
to be so closely related to the Holy Spirit in the Acts that the 
apostles and elders, sending a letter to Antioch regarding Paul 
and Barnabas, can say ‘It seemed good to the Holy Spirit and 
to us’, &c.? Apparently, the indwelling of the Holy Spirit, 
attested by the life of love, is the bond of unity in the Church. 
At the same time there is a tendency to set the Holy Spirit— 
with the Church—over against the world and the flesh.’ In it 
they are ‘ sealed unto the day of redemption ’.° 

The tendency to identify the guidance of the Holy Spirit with 
ecclesiastical authority is clearly seen in Ignatius,'® Irenaeus," 
and Cyprian.'* This tendency becomes more marked as the power 
of the Church grows. The Holy Ghost, belief in which was 
already so general as scarcely to need statement in the Nicene 
formula, comes to be more and more closely combined with the 
sacraments which the Church administers. Thus the Holy Spirit 
is thought of as imparted by the Church through baptism, 
confirmation, the eucharist, and ordination.‘ The Church as 
interpreter of Scripture takes precedence over individual inter- 
pretations and thus the idea of the Holy Spirit leading men into 
all truth comes to be restricted also to the authoritative dogma 
of the institution; though here Vincent of Lérins had offered 

* 1 Cor. xii, 11. * Chaps. xiii, xiv. 

3 1 Cor. vii. 40. 4 Eph. ii. 18. 

5 Eph. iv. 3, 4. © Phil. ii. 3, 2. 

7 Acts xv. 28. 8 James iv. 4f.; Gal. vi. 8. 

9 Eph. iv. 30; i. 13. © Ep. Phil. vii. 

" Haer, Il, xxiv. 1. ™ Ep. lxxiv. 5; Sentent. episc. 16. 
"3 Cf. Hildefonsus, Annotationes de cognitione baptismi, 129, 130. 
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the appeal to what ‘ ubique, semper et ab omnibus’ had been 
accepted as the sense of Scripture. The net result of this 
tendency was to supplant the older idea of the Holy Spirit as 
working in and through the religious group by the notion of 
ecclesiastical authority ; and discussion of the Holy Spirit shifted 
to the metaphysical speculations regarding the mutual relations 
of the three persons in the Trinity. It is striking, for instance, 
that Thomas Aquinas formulated his theory of revelation with- 
out any reference to the Holy Spirit." 

In opposition to this whole tendency is the development of 
the so-called ‘spiritualist movements’. Early in the career of 
ecclesiasticism, Montanism called attention to the decay of that 
spirituality which had been the strength of the primitive Church 
living in expectation of the Parousia. The age of the Spirit has 
now arrived, said Montanus, when spiritual gifts are to supplant 
ecclesiastical externalism. But church leaders appealed to tradi- 
tion,? declared that the day of the charismata was past, and 
turned to Biblical authority. In another ancient reforming 
movement, that of the Donatists, the validity of ordinances was 
declared to be inseparable from the spirituality of the priest; 
but here the Catholic Church held that the Holy Spirit and not 
the individual priest confers the blessing of the sacraments, and 
‘the sacraments are holy in themselves and not through men’. 
Augustine, opposing the Donatists, held that only in the 
Catholic Church is the Holy Spirit bestowed on man; and even 
though schismatic priests may have received the Spirit by ordi- 
nation, they have rejected it in separating themselves from the 
Church.* 

Here the Catholic conception of the relation of the Holy 
Spirit to the religious community receives its main outlines ; 
and the medieval ecclesiastical activity in theology is princi- 
pally an elaboration of the foundations of this position. This 
theological undergirding proceeds in several directions. The 
nature of the communio sanctorum * was examined with reference 
to the meaning of unity, the character of united faith,® and the 


* 'T. Rees, Holy Spirit, p. 176. * Eusebius, H.E. V, xvi. 7, 9. 

3 Optatus, de Schism. Don. iv, IV, 1. 4 Ep. 141.8; cf. de Unit. ii. 2. 

5 The medieval equivalent of koinonia, though the Latin phrase first appears 
in the Council of Nimes in 394. 

® Cf. Augustine’s societas credentium. 
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work of the Holy Spirit as giving the metaphysical basis for 
unity, first in the Godhead itself and then in the world of 
nature. 

The unity of the Church was felt to rest on two foundations : 
the unifying work of the Holy Spirit and the fact that the 
ecclesia is also the body of Christ.'. The spirit ‘ flows into the 
minds of those who are faithful’,? and without it faith is im- 
possible ;* so that the congregation of the faithful depends on 
the Holy Spirit. Similarly the Spirit, by inspiring men to love 
and to good works, creates the community of the saints.* But 
it is especially as the source of wisdom for the community, 
whereby the authority of the Church is derived, that the Holy 
Spirit is viewed: it is the revealer of mysteries and the instructor 
of the soul. Here the tendency is to identify faith with con- 
currence in church dogma. When Hugo of St. Victor says: 
‘The Holy Church is the body of Christ; she is made alive by 
one Spirit, unified by one faith, and sanctified,’® we are left 
wondering whether faith here equals dogma. 

This is in part the problem of faith and reason which is but 
another aspect of the question of the nature of Christian com- 
munity. In general the answer given was that, as Thomas 
Aquinas said, ‘spiritual things must be spiritually discerned’, 
that this spiritual discernment was a gift of the Holy Spirit 
conferred by the church; and that, being the source of reason 
as well as of faith, the Holy Spirit held reason and faith together. 
But because of human limitations men cannot by reason under- 
stand revealed truth in full, and, therefore, faith is required, 
though it finds its consummation in perfect knowledge.’ Private 
reason which contradicts the Church’s revelation, cannot, there- 
fore, be informed by the Spirit. 

Here arose a related question of the primacy of intellect or 
will, which marked the controversy between Thomists and 


* The latter leads over also into the whole problem of the Trinity. See 
Aquinas, Summa contra Gent. 

2 Peter Lombard, de Myst. Trin. xvi. 1; cf. Aquinas’ conception of the 
church as the communio fidelium. 

3 Nicholas of Cusa, Excit. x. 

* Abelard, Introd. ad Theol. i. 20; Aquinas, Summa contra Gent. xxii; 
d’Ailly, Quaest. ix. 2. 

5 Aquinas, Summa contra Gent. xxi. 

® de Sacramentis, ii. 2. 2. 7 Aquinas, de Fide. 
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Scotists. It is interesting to note that this question was carried 
into discussions of the Trinity where the relative functions of 
Son and Holy Spirit were defined in terms of mind and will, 
so that the controversy over the procession of the Holy Ghost 
was not irrelevant to that over will and intellect. The volunta- 
rist position of the Scotists tended away from the corporate 
control which was connoted by intellectual assent, and towards 
an individualism in which free will expresses that love which 
inclines it towards good. This habitus is a sort of spiritual influ- 
ence upon the will as the fides infusa is a supernatural habitus 
influencing the intellect towards assent to authoritative teaching.' 
Where ‘the procession of the Son ... follows the action of 
God’s understanding [and the] procession of love [i.e. the Holy 
Spirit] . . . follows the action of his will’,? it is clear that 
Thomas will accept the western doctrine of the procession of 
the Holy Spirit from the Father and the Son: will from intellect; 
for, as he says, ‘ nothing can be loved by the will unless it has 
been conceived in the understanding’.? In this oblique manner 
the authoritative church receives further support. 

But the abstract discussions regarding the relation of the third 
person to the rest of the Trinity are also relevant to the basis 
of Christian community. For if the Church be the body of 
Christ (which is to say, of the Trinity) then the Trinity repre- 
sents, so to speak, a praeternatural problem of the nature of 
community. Lanfranc had earlier recognized the problem of 
‘the many ways’ (pluraliter) in which the one Spirit spoke ;* 
but it remained for Nicholas of Cusa to elucidate the problem 
of unity in the Godhead. He says: ‘ There is, indeed, no uniting 
bond of one thing only; on the contrary, unity proceeds from 
unity to equality, and from the equality of unity to their union. 
Quite correctly, therefore, it is said to proceed from both; ... 
and though the equality of unity is begotten from unity, and 
their uniting bond proceeds from both, yet unity, and the 
equality of unity, and their bond of union proceeding from both, 
are one and the same thing’. Repeatedly the Holy Spirit is 


* Duns Scotus, Sentences, ii. d. 17, 27. 

? Aquinas, Summa Theol. Q. 27. 3 Ibid. 

# On 1 Cor. xiv. 21. 

5 de Docta Ignor. vii, quoted by Watkin-Jones, Holy Spirit in the Medieval 
Church, p. 201. 
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spoken of as the bond between the Father and Son, giving unity 
to the triune God. In the fourth century this appears in 
Epiphanius,’ the hymn to the Trinity ascribed to Marius 
Victorinus,” and Augustine,’ and continues steadily down through 
the Middle Ages, with different terms used to describe the 
nature of the bond: Epiphanius had used the term syndesmos ; 
Augustine communitas. Alanus Magnus,’ interested in relations 
of matter and form, calls it the compago and the compositio ; 
Bonaventura,‘ the unitas; Alexander of Hales calls it the ‘ mutual 
love’ (condilectio); Duns Scotus ° ‘the united love’ of the Father 
and the Son; while Ruysbroek refers to it’ as complacentia or 
‘eternal delight’. The dominant conception is of loving unity, 
and this is the spirit (or Spirit !) of the Christian group. 

The important point to note here is the attempt to solve the 
problem of community within the Godhead, especially significant 
in view of the whole medieval conception of the analogia entis. 
If the clue to religious community could be discovered to be 
also the clue to the unity of the Godhead, then the divine basis 
of the religious community could be demonstrated. It is expli- 
citly stated by Augustine.* 

Hence, the related problem of the work of the Holy Spirit in 
creation comes into the discussion as the basis in nature for the 
divine-human community which is the church. Not only is 
the Holy Spirit often referred to as the agency of God in 
creation, but it is also spoken of as the bond which binds nature 
into unity. Thus Athenagoras affirms belief in ‘a god who 
made all things . . . and holds them together by the Spirit .. .’° 
and this is echoed by John of Damascus in the eighth century °° 
but receives little reiteration till Nicholas of Cusa in the 
fifteenth century."' This is apparently due to the preoccupation 
of the Scholastics with other problems, and particularly to the 
pressure of Jewish and Mohammedan philosophers leading to 
stress on the sole agency of God in creation. With the accom- 
panying concern for ecclesiastical authority, it would not be 
surprising if the work of the Holy Spirit in the world generally 


* Ancoratus, 7. ? Migne, Patrol. Lat. VIII. 1139 ff. 
3 Serm. 71; de Doctrina Christ. i. 5. 4 de Arte, 1. ii. 1. 26. 

5 Dist. x. 2. iii. ® Summa, Q. 43, membrum 5s. 

? de Vera Contempl. xxv. 8 Sermon, 71. 

9 Plea for Christians, 6. "© de Fide Orth. i. 3. 13. 
™ De Docta Ign. ii. 10. 
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were subordinated to its work in the Church through the sacra- 
ments. And this is what happened. 

But with the decline of the Church, due to historical causes 
too well known to require repetition here, the extra-ecclesiastical 
operations of the Holy Spirit came to be increasingly emphasized. 
The work of the Spirit having been identified with love ' rather 
than with faith (which connoted intellectual assent for the 
Scholastics), the way was open for the mystics to stress this 
aspect. Consequently attention was drawn once again to the 
activity of the Holy Spirit in personal life; and the so-called 
‘spiritualist movements’ became increasingly influential. The 
scholastic concern to elevate the intellectual factor had domi- 
nated ecclesiastical circles; so that the mystic return took the 
form of a protest, mild in Bernard of Clairvaux, becoming more 
outspoken in Bonaventura, and rising to a storm in the anti- 
scholastic mysticism of Eckhart, Suso, Tauler, and Ruysbroek. 
Because of this last group it is easy to exaggerate the novelty 
of the spiritual revival of the fourteenth century. Let us not 
forget the devotional manuals of the Middle Ages, nor the fact 
that two of our greatest hymns to the Spirit come, one from 
the ninth century (Veni Creator Spiritus) and the other from the 
eleventh century (Veni Sancte Spiritus). 

An important factor in the development of the spiritualist 
movements was the rise of Nominalism, which stressed the pri- 
macy of the individual. As applied to the claims of individual 
reason this was the source of the modern separation of philo- 
sophy from theology (e.g., Occam’s differentiation): as applied 
to the claims of individual experience of God it was a source of 
the movement towards dissociation of the Holy Spirit from the 
sacramental church. Yet these movements never denied the pre- 
sence of the Holy Spirit in the Church; and in the main they 
contribute little that is new regarding the Holy Spirit. 

The ideas we have already noted are continued in them. The 
principal emphasis is their return to the primitive church with 
its simple acceptance of the working of the Holy Spirit in the 
heart of the believer. Here the subtleties of scholastic thought 
are passed over ; and in this sense these movements do not present 
any systematic formulation of the doctrine that is distinctive. 


1 See Aquinas, Summa contra Gent. xxii. 
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In the Reformation a striking shift takes place from the 
Church to the Bible as the embodiment of the inspiration of 
the Holy Spirit; but the crucial problem of interpretation is 
left to a bare declaration of the testimonium Spiritus Sancti in- 
ternum. Whether this testimony is identical for all readers of 
Scripture, and, if so, how this identity is guaranteed now requires 
an answer, for on it depends the unity of the Christian body. 
Here Luther and Zwingli are both vague, the former insisting 
that inward witness of the Spirit interprets the Word ‘ through 
the Gospei’ which ‘ effects regeneration and renewal, whose first 
and essential element is faith’;' while Zwingli holds that ‘ the 
Holy Spirit so moves man that he feels the Scriptures to be 
the truth ...’.2 The problem of corporate authority was soon 
raised in radical form by the Anabaptists, who held that since 
the Holy Spirit guided them, they had no need of either Church 
or Bible. Luther replied that the Holy Spirit comes to men 
only through and after the sacraments and the Word;* thus 
restricting the operations to the organized church. 

While eschewing the excesses of the Anabaptists, the ‘ spiritual 
reformers’ of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries insist that 
the Holy Spirit binds men in an invisible church, a religious 
community without external rites and badges. Indeed, Franck 
goes so far as to say that ‘after the death of the Apostles, the 
external Church of Christ... vanished from the earth . . . and 
[since then] there has existed no true external Church and no 
efficacious sacraments’.* To him, as to Schwenckfeld, the Bible 
remains a closed book till the Spirit interprets the letter; and 
both men, along with Coorhert, regarded biblical commentaries 
as poor and quite dispensable guides to Scripture. Each man 
finds this Spirit active in his own life, and it leads him through 
love into the invisible communion of saints. 

Here we have the pious equivalent of the rational individualism 
of Descartes; and in Spinoza the two are actually blended. In 
his The Light upon a Candlestick, written while he was among 
the Collegiants in Rynsburg,’ he traces the acknowledgement ot 


* Seeberg, Hist. of Doctrines, ii. 256. 

* Ibid. 311. 

3 Erlangen ed. xi. 131; xiv. 188; xxix. 208; xlvii. 391; xlix. 86. 

4 Letter to Campanus, quoted by R. M. Jones, Spiritual Reformers, 59 f. 
5 R. M. Jones, op. cit. 128 ff. 
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the authority of Scripture to a prior immediate source of the 
knowledge of God. 

The next stage is reached when this inward testimony is 
separated from both Church and Scripture and attention is 
centred on the work of the Holy Spirit in the individual heart. 
This is in line with, if not a formative influence in, the general 
individualism of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries and 
appears to move in two directions following the older distinctions 
of intellect and will: the Spirit is a source of enlightenment 
and it is a source of power. In the Rationalist movement this 
inner knowledge comes to be identified with rational perception 
of self-evident truths in the light of which Christian theology is 
to be examined; and the doctrine of the Holy Spirit gradually 
drops out of the picture. Meanwhile, the view that the Spirit is 
a profound energy at work, at a deeper level than reason and 
serving to transform the heart and life, is also being put forth. 
Here the mystical conception drifts away from the ecclesiastical 
institution, but retains its hold on the Church invisible; so that 
gradually the individual ‘seekers’ find themselves drawn into 
groups from which the Society of Friends developed. The bond 
of fellowship is here the common possession of what is signi- 
ficantly referred to both as the light and the Seed of God, 
providing for both phases noted above." 

It was inevitable that attention should now turn to norms for 
determining whether the Spirit was present or not, so that in- 
clusion in the corporate fellowship might be controlled, and the 
religious community proceed ‘ decently and in order’. Discussions 
of ‘the witness of the Spirit’ became prevalent, and reflect the 
problem of the relation of individual experience to corporate 
religious life. In the Canons of the Synod of Dort the witness 
of the Spirit lies for Christians in ‘the certain persuasion that 
they are and will ever continue true and living members of the 
Church and that they experience forgiveness of sins and will at 
last inherit eternal life’,*? and in the Puritans the same general 
attitude prevails. But in the Evangelical Movements the emphasis 
is on direct intuitive knowledge of the Spirit ;* and inner cer- 
tainty of a self-validating divine truth weakens the bonds of 
ecclesiastical domination. This is in line with the individualistic 


* R. M. Jones, op. cit., 345. * Canons, 5. ix. 
3 e.g. J. Edwards, Works, Dwight ed., v. 176f. 
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trend of the eighteenth century ; and it remains for new currents 
of thought from a different quarter to restore the religious 
community to a central place. 

Voltaire in his Essai sur les meeurs had sought the explanation 
of historical events in the unanalysed ‘spirit of a people’. 
Montesquieu set himself to find the laws governing the spirit of 
a people; and thus gave the impetus to subsequent studies 
of the group spirit. Schleiermacher even defines the Holy Spirit 
as ‘the union of the divine essence with human nature under 
the form of the common Spirit which animates the corporate 
life of believers’,' but this is to be read in the light of his 
insistence that this common Spirit is ‘due not simply to nature 
but to grace’.? His explication of this point is important: 
‘,.. of this inner circle (i.e. of the regenerate) the Holy Spirit 
is the bond by means of which the influences exerted upon 
those in the outer circle form a unity and their mutual inter- 
action becomes, as it were, an organic system . . . the vital unity 
of the Christian fellowship as a moral personality . . . its common 
spirit’.? This he further defines as the ‘ will for the Kingdom 
of God’.* Ritschl continues this thought with his stress upon 
the idea that the individual cannot experience justification and 
reconciliation apart from the community ;* and supports it with 
a conception of the Holy Spirit as ‘the knowledge which God 
has of Himself, as of His own self-end’ which ‘is the ground of 
that knowledge of God and that specific moral and religious 
life which exist in the Christian community’, and is identical 
with it. 

This is reminiscent of Hegel who in his Philosophy of Religion 
devotes a considerable section to the spiritual community.’ 
Since the end of Spirit is to know itself, one way to such self- 
knowledge is ‘ through the medium of finite spirit’. Now the 
self is aware of its distinction from the other and yet this very 
judgement implies that the other is present in the self. This 
unity of the self and the other is love, in which the individual 
discovers itself in the other.? For God this is the Holy Spirit '° 


* Christian Faith, first ed. 142, second ed. 123. 

? Ibid. first ed. 140; but note omission in second ed. 

3 Ibid. second ed. 116. 1, 3. ; 4 Ibid. 

5 Rechtfertigung und Verséhnung, i. 405 f., ii. 159-161. 

© Justif. and Reconcil. Eng. tr. iii. 471 f; cf. Unterricht in der Chr. Rel. 46. 
7 iii, 100-57. 8 i, 206. 9 iii, 27. © iii, 10. 
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and, since it is the nature of Spirit ‘to be for spirit’, ‘God is 
essentially spiritual, so far as he is in his church’.' But the 
discovery of oneself in other spiritual selves is also the secret of 
Christian Communion, which is at once God’s expression of 
himself in man and man’s recognition of the Holy Spirit in 
himself.? Hence, in the unity of the Spirit the several indi- 
viduals are brought together again;* and in their common 
object—God—they discover what is also subjective in them- 
selves and find themselves ‘filled with the Holy Spirit’. The 
objective triumph of the faith is actually in them as the guaranty 
of their triumph.* The role of symbolic communication in this 
process was hinted at in Josiah Royce’s treatment of the Beloved 
Community (more dependent, as he insisted, on Charles Peirce 
than on Hegel).5 

Beside such efforts at systematic exposition of the relation 
of the Holy Spirit to community, the excitement created by 
Irvingism and the Plymouth Brethren and the various holiness 
movements was theologically unproductive, whatever may have 
been their practical influence. In general, the nineteenth-century 
theologians were more concerned with Christology, and the 
work of the Holy Spirit was subsumed under the abiding influ- 
ence of Christ. This was not surprising in the light of the 
western doctrine that the Holy Spirit proceeded from the Son; 
and the only discordant note is furnished by the Anglo-catholic 
acceptance of the Eastern view which gave the Spirit an inde- 
pendent relation to the Church.® 

Recent thought has been more concerned with the empirical 
aspects of religious community: the problem which Royce 
touched upon and tended to resolve in a theory of a super- 
consciousness.’ In this approach support has come from socio- 
logical studies in collective behaviour. The French sociological 
school of Durkheim and Lévy-Bruhl has formulated a theory 
that in the group there exists a fundamental collective mind 
from which individual thought has only with effort differentiated 
itself. In Robert Will’s exhaustive treatise on Le Culte it is 


* Ibid. i. 46. 2 iii, 124. 3 iii. 100 f. 
4 iii, 122, 124, 129. 

5 Problem of Christianity ; Sources of Religious Insight. 

6 Bonn Conference, 1875. 

7 Sources of Religious Insight, 207 ff. 
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striking that only one incidental reference to the Holy Spirit 
appears. These studies are phenomenological, while the doctrine 
of the Holy Spirit is primarily one of ontology. 

From our historical survey it becomes clear that the con- 
ception of the Holy Spirit stands for three things in relation to 
the corporate life of the Christian group: (1) It is an endowment 
by virtue of which the members of the group are unified in 
Christ. When the visible leader, Jesus Christ, is removed, the 
Paraclete succeeds him as the source of unity and power. At 
Pentecost the tongues of fire attest the presence of a power 
which transcends and overcomes differences of language. It is 
the nexus animarum in the invisible and eternal church. (2) It 
is an impulse within the several individuals to seek fellowship 
through acceptance of the beliefs yielded by the group’s ex- 
perience in the past, through mutual love drawing the members 
together, or through common hope of a glorious future.’ (3) It 
is the cosmic unifying principle whereby the community of the 
Christian group is made one with the primordial unity of the 
cosmic scheme, in which the Spirit is the medium of creation, 
and also with the unity of the very Godhead wherein the Holy 
Spirit is the bond of union between Father and Son. 

Here is a conception which underlay both realism and nomi- 
nalism, certainly as an occasion for that medieval controversy, 
but also as a possible solvent. Can it discharge the same function 
to-day with relation to the problem under consideration? That 
is, can it furnish a basis for resolving the dilemma of indi- 
vidualism and collectivism in the religious community? Is it 
conceivable that here we have a doctrine which is the hub of 
the whole contribution of Christian thought to the cultural 
problem of our time? EDWIN E. AUBREY 


? Cf. the trilogy in Emil Brunner, Vom Werk des Heiligen Geistes. 











NOTES AND STUDIES 
THE HERODIANS IN THE GOSPELS 


Tue Herodians come before us in three passages in the Gospels, 
dealing with two incidents, one in Galilee and one in Jerusalem, 
where they are associated with the Pharisees in their opposition to 
Jesus. In Mk. iii. 6 we read that after the healing of the man with 
the withered hand the Pharisees went out and took counsel with the 
Herodians to destroy Him; in Mk. xii. 13, Mt. xxii. 16 we read that 
Pharisees and Herodians came together against Jesus to entrap Him 
with their question of the lawfulness of the payment of tribute to 
Caesar. 

To the question of who the Herodians were, various answers have 
been given, but in modern times there has been a wide consensus of 
opinion that they were political supporters of the Herodian dynasty, 
rather than a religious party or sect. This view has recently been 
challenged in a thorough re-examination of the question by E. Biker- 
man,’ who reaches the conclusion that they were rather members of 
the household of Herod,’ and P. Joiion, in a briefer paper, adopts 
a similar view, but defines them as responsible officials. This is not, 
indeed, a new view, as both writers acknowledge, though neither of 
them adduces the most ancient support for it. 

Before we examine this view, however, it will be convenient to 
survey briefly the other views that have been suggested. They are 
to be found in somewhat astonishing variety and number, and some 
of the more improbable of them still find echoes in modern works. 

(i) The view of Drusius,* that they were Greeks, whom the Herods 
brought from the desert to Jerusalem, scarcely calls for notice, since 
it appears to rest on a misunderstanding of a Hebrew note, where 
doves, not Greeks, were mentioned.’ 

(ii) Nor need the view that they were a religious sect that identified 


* Revue Biblique, x\vii, 1938, pp. 184-97. 

2 P. 193: ‘les gens de la suite d’Hérode Antipas’; p. 196: ‘les serviteurs 
d’Hérode’; pp. 196f.: ‘des gens de la maison d’Hérode.” 

3 Recherches de science religieuse, xxviii, 1939, pp. 585-8; p. 587: ‘les gens 
d’Hérode’, subsequently defined as ‘fonctionnaires d’Hérode’ ; cf. p. 586 n. 
(1 have to thank the author’s kindness for a copy of this paper.) 

4 Annotationes in totum Jesu Christi Testamentum, 1612, p. 45: ‘Erant 
natione Graeci. Auctor Lexici, qui Baal Aruch Ebraeis, Herodes rex adduxit 
Graecos e deserto et educavit eos in terra habitabili.’ 

5 Cf. Poole, Synopsis Criticorum, iv, 1686, col. 526, and Calmet, Commentaire 
littéral sur tous les livres de l Ancien et du Nouveau Testament, vii, 1726, p. 285. 
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Herod with the Messiah long detain us. This view was anciently 
advanced in more than one form, Herod the Great,’ Herod Antipas,” 
and Herod Agrippa? being variously supposed to be the Herod this 
sect identified with the Messiah. Jerome described this view as 
ridiculous,‘ but it has continued to appear occasionally,’ even to 
modern times. It was presented by Grotius® and Vossius,’ both of 
whom believed Herod the Great was the Messiah of this sect, and 
by Basnage,* who thought rather of Herod Antipas. Farrar, too, who 
combined elements from most of the views that have been suggested, 


' Cf. Ps.-Tertullian, Adversus omnes haereses, i (ed. Kroymann, Corpus 
scriptorum ecclesiasticorum latinorum, xlvii, 1906, p. 213, or Oehler, Corpus 
haereseologicum, i, 1856, p. 271) = De praescriptionibus adversus haereticos, xlv 
(Migne, P.L. ii, 1844, col. 61): ‘ Herodianos, qui Christum Herodem esse 
dixerunt’; Epiphanius, Panarion, xx. 1 (ed. Holl, in Die griechischen Christ- 
lichen Schriftsteller der ersten drei Jahrhunderte, i, 1915, p. 244 = Migne, P.G. xli, 
1863, col. 269) : ‘Hpwdnv 5é ob7o: Hyoivro Xprordv (Kupiov) ; Jerome, Dial. adversus 
Luciferianos, 23 (Migne, P.L. xxiii, 1845, col. 178): ‘ quod Herodiani Herodem 
regem suscepere pro Christo’ (but Jerome elsewhere rejects this view; see 
below). Cf. Ps.-Jerome, Indiculus de haeresibus (Oehler, op. cit., p. 284): 
‘ Herodiani: Temporibus Salvatoris haec haeresis exsurrexit. Hi Herodem 
magnificant, dicentes ipsum esse Christum.’ 

2 Cf. Theophylact, ad Mt. xxii. 15 (Migne, P.G. cxxiii, 1883, col. 388): 
“Hpwdavoi 8é Foav 7} of rod ‘“Hpwdov orparidrat, 7 of vopilovres “Hpwdnv elvar tov 
Xporcv; ad Mk. iii. 6 (ibid., col. 521): Tives Foav of ‘Hpwiiavoi ; “Hror oi 
orpari@rat tod ‘“Hpwdov, 7 alpecis tis veodavis, Soyparilovea tov ‘Hpwdnv avrov 
elvac tov Xprorov. 

3 Cf. Philastrius, De haeresibus, xxviii (Migne, P.L. xii, 1845, col. 1138 = 
Oehler, op. cit., pp. 28 ff.): ‘ Alii Herodiani sunt, ab Herode rege Judaeorum 
ita appellati: isti resurrectionem confitentur, legem et prophetas accipiunt, 
Herodem autem regem Judaeorum percussum ab angelo, ipsum ut Christum 
sperantes exspectant.’ 

4 Ad Mt. xxii. 15 (Migne, P.L. xxvi, 1845, col. 162): ‘Quidam latinorum 
ridicule Herodianos putant, qui Herodem Christum esse credebant, quod 
nusquam omnino legimus.’ 

5 Cf. John of Damascus, De haeresibus, xx (Migne, P.G. xciv, 1864, col. 689) : 
“Hpwe.avoi "Jovdaior pév Hoav ra ravra ‘“Hpwidnv 5¢ Xprorov mpocedéxwv, xai adr@ 70 
tod Xpicrod yépas amedidouwv «ai dvopa; Cramer, Catenae Graecorum Patrum in 
N.T. i, 1840, p. 400, ‘Hpwicavoi car’ éxeivous tods xpdvous Foav of tov ‘Hpwdnv 
Xprorov elvas A€yovres, ws iaropeira. GAAoe 5¢ ‘“Hpwdiavods dace rods ‘Hpwdov 
oTpaTwiras. 

® De veritate religionis Christianae, V. xiv (Opera omnia theologica, iv, 1732, 
p. 81b): ‘Et sane tam constans apud Hebraeos et vicinos fuit opinio illis 
temporibus exspectandum Messiam, ut multi Herodem, alii Judam Gauloni- 
tem, alii alios, qui circa Jesu tempora vixerunt, pro Messia haberent.’ 

7 De Sibyllinis aliisque quae Christi natalem praecessere Oraculis, 1679, 
pp. 12-18. 

8 The History of the Jews, E.T. by Taylor, 1708, pp. 137-40; p. 140: ‘ They 
looked upon one of the Herods as on the Messiah. . . . It is more likely that it 
was Herod the Tetrarch.’ 
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believed they supposed Herod the Great to be the Messiah," as also 
does Fairweather.* It is, however, highly improbable that any sect 
of Jews found the Messiah in the Idumaean house of Herod, and the 
Pharisees would never have cooperated with any party whose funda- 
mental principle was so irreconcilably contrary to the very essence of 
their own, and contrary to the Scriptures that were dearer to them 
than life itself.’ 

(iii) Piscator* and Prideaux’ varied this by supposing that the 
Herodians were a sect founded by Herod the Great, holding views 
differing in some respects from those of the other Jews. But there 
is no evidence that Herod was sufficiently interested in religion to be 
the founder of a sect and, if he had been, we should certainly have 
expected to find some mention of the fact in ancient sources. 

(iv) In Mk. viii. 15 some manuscripts read ‘ Beware of the leaven 
of the Pharisees and the leaven of the Herodians’, for the better 
attested reading ‘ Beware of the leaven of the Pharisees and the leaven 
of Herod’. In the parallel passage in Mt. xvi. 6, however, we find 
* Beware of the leaven of the Pharisees and Sadducees’. On this 
account some have identified the Herodians with the Sadducees.° 
Renan preferred to identify them with the Boethusians,’ a religious 


* The Life of Christ, 1898 ed., p. 340: ‘ They had blasphemously tried to 
represent Herod the Great as the promised Messiah.’ 

* The Background of the Gospels, 3rd ed., 1920, p. 185: ‘ As a purely political 
party the Herodians considered that, broadly speaking, the Messianic aspira- 
tions of the Israelitish people were sufficiently met by the Herodian dynasty.’ 

3 Cf. Casaubon, De rebus sacris et ecclesiasticis exercitationes, 1614, pp. 46 f.; 
Calmet, loc. cit., pp. 283-5; Bikerman, loc. cit., pp. 184-92. 

4 Analysis logica Evangelii secundum Matthaeum, 1594, p. 616 (ad Mt. xxii. 
16): ‘cum Herodianis: hoc nomine intelligendos putant eos qui cum Herode 
novam quandam religionem ex paganismo et Judaismo constabant.’ 

5 The Old and New Testament Connected. 1845 ed., ii, pp. 343-6. Cf., too, 
Gerhardus, Harmoniae Evangelistarum continuatio, 1646, pp. 291 ff. 

® Cf. Hardouin, De nummis Herodiadum, 1693, pp. 82-91; p. 89: ‘ Ex Saddu- 
caeis igitur discimus qui sint Herodiani: ex Herodianis vicissim qui sint 
Sadducaei’; p. 91: ‘ Quot erant igitur Hierosolymis Sadducaei, Herodiani 
totidem fuere’; Le Clerc, The Harmony of the Evangelists, 1701, p. 114 (ad 
Mk. iii. 6): ‘ The Pharisees and Sadduces who were commonly call’d Herod- 
ians’; p. 426 (ad Mt. xxii. 16, Mk. xii. 13): ‘Hereupon they suborn’d certain 
Fellows, part of whom were addicted to the Pharisees, and others to the Sect 
of the Sadduces.’ 

7 Vie de Jésus, 1863, p. 217: ‘Je pense que les “ hérodiens” de |’Evangile 
sont les Boéthusim.’ Cf. Farrar, op. cit., p. 555n.: ‘ Actually they were 
perhaps the Boethusim and their adherents’; Kohler, Jewish Encyclopedia, 
vi, p. 360b: ‘ Herodians: priestly party under the reign of King Herod and 
his successors ; called by the Rabbis ‘‘ Boethusians”’’ ; Momigliano, Cambridge 
Ancient History, x, 1934, p. 324n.: ‘ The house of Boéthus possibly gave its 
name to a not very clearly defined tendency in Sadduceeism, the so-called 
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sect closely associated with the Sadducees in rabbinical literature." 
Others, while holding that the Herodians formed a political party, 
surmise that it was composed principally of Sadducees.* 

That the term Herodians is to be equated with Sadducees is in 
every way improbable, since in that case the use of a name not else- 
where attested for this party would be strange in three passages in 
works which elsewhere regularly use the normal name. Moreover, 
immediately following the incident of the questioning of our Lord 
by Pharisees and Herodians, we read that He was questioned by 
Sadducees. It is very unlikely that in the same context an author 
would conceal the identity of the party to which the two groups of 
questioners belonged by using these different names.> And since the 
Boethusians were so closely associated with the Sadducees that the 
two names are not infrequently interchanged in rabbinical literature,‘ 


Boéthoseans ; these may originally have been the supporters of the Idumaean 
dynasty.’ Cf. also Zahn, Das Evangelium des Matthdus, 1903, p. 528n. 

* Cf. Baneth, ‘Uber den Ursprung der Sadokader und Boéthosder’ in 
Magazin fiir die Wissenschaft des Fudenthums, ix, 1882, pp. 1-37, 61-95; 
Schiirer, History of the Jewish People, E.T. Il. ii, pp. 32 f. Edersheim, 
contrary to all the evidence, associated the Boethusians with the Pharisees. 
Cf. The Life and Times of Jesus the Messiah, 4th ed. 1887, i, pp. 237f.: ‘The 
Herodians, or Boethusians, who combined strictly Pharisaic views with 
Herodian political partisanship.’ 

* So Lightfoot, Works, ii, 1684, p. 229: ‘They, it seems, were of the 
Sadducean Faith and Doctrine’; Farrar, op. cit., p. 378n., ‘ The Herodians 
appear to have been mainly Sadducees’; Armstrong, in Hastings’s Dictionary 
of Christ and the Gospels, i, 1906, p. 723.a: ‘ Most probably a political party 
composed of the adherents and supporters of the Herodian dynasty. . . . It is 
not unlikely that the Herodian party was composed principally of Sadducees’ ; 
Durand, L’Evangile selon S. Matthieu, new ed. 1938, p. 400: ‘ Les Hérodiens 
étaient les partisans de la politique libérale des Hérodes, qui poursuivaient 
V’hellénisation de la Palestine. . . . En matiére religieuse, les Hérodiens devaient 
incliner vers la secte des Sadducéens.’ Cf. also Ewald, Die drei ersten 
Evangelien, 1850, p. 196: ‘Die Herodianer, welche weil sie die heidnisch- 
gesinnte Herrschaft des Herodischen Hauses dennoch der Rémischen vorzogen 
die alten Saddukaischen Ansichten mit den Pharisadischen zu verschmelzen 
suchten’; also id., Geschichte des Volkes Israel, v, 2nd ed. 1857, p. 47, and 
Géttingische gelehrte Anzeigen, 1863, p. 1207 (in review of Renan’s Vie de 
Jésus). 

3 Cf. Calmet, op. cit., p. 285. 

* So Renan points out, op. cit. p. 218n. Cf. Ginzberg, Jewish Encyc., iii, 
p. 285a: ‘The Talmud undoubtedly uses these two terms indifferently in 
designating the same sect’; Schlatter, Geschichte Israels, 3rd ed. 1925, p. 167: 
‘Unter Herodes hielten sich die sadduziischen Priester zum K6nig und die 
Einsetzung der Familie des Boethos in das Hohepriestertum hat ihre Partei 
gestarkt, weshalb die mischnische Uberlieferung auch den Parteinamen 
Boethosier . . . bewahrt’; Lagrange, Le Fudaisme avant F.-C., 1931, p. 304: 
“Les Sadducéens et les Boéthosiens qu’on prenait les uns pour les autres’ ; 
Danby, The Mishnah, 1933, p. 507 n.: ‘ Boethuseans : In rabbinical terminology 
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this consideration would apply with almost equal weight against 
Renan’s view. Further, there is nothing in the passages where the 
Herodians appear to suggest any particular religious interest of theirs 
and, if they did form a party of Herod’s supporters, it is improbable 
that they consisted principally, or even largely, of members of one of 
the great religious parties of the day. 

(v) Most other writers have rejected the idea that the Herodians 
were in any sense a religious group or sect, and have sought some 
other bond of connexion between them. As has been already observed, 
many scholars have identified them with a political party. But here 
again there are varieties within this group of writers. For some have 
supposed that the Herodians were anti-Roman Jews, who desired the 
rule of Herod Antipas to be extended over the whole country, so that 
the kingdom of Herod the Great would be restored, while others 
have been content to regard them as just supporters of the Herodian 
house, and of the Roman rule on which that house rested.* While it 


synonymous with Sadducees’; Finkelstein, The Pharisees, ii, 1938, p. 663: 
‘the name Boethusians, which cannot be other than a popular synonym for 
Sadducees. The theory that the Boethusians were a special faction among 
the Sadducees, which I adhered to formerly, cannot, I think, be maintained 
in view of the fact that the Talmud uses the words interchangeably.’ Cf. also 
Al-Qirgisani (translated by Nemoy in Hebrew Union College Annual, vii, 1930, 
p. 326): ‘ After the Rabbanites appeared the Sadducees; their leaders were 
Zadok and Boethus.’ 

* Cf. Bleek, Synoptische Erklarung der drei ersten Evangelien, ii, 1862, p. 327: 
* Viel wahrscheinlicher ist, dass wir hier an Solche zu denken haben, welche 
im Gegensatze gegen die Rémische Herrschaft wieder aus der Herodischen 
Familie einen Kénig zu haben wiinschten und zwar wohl einen von den 
Rémern unabhangigen’; Eaton, in Hastings’s Dictionary of the Bible, ii, 1899, 
p. 362a: ‘They were neither the adherents, in particular, of Herod Antipas, 
nor exactly the friends of Rome; but those among the Jews who, in more or 
less veiled opposition to the Roman procuratorship, as well as to the idea of 
a pure theocracy, desired the restoration of the national kingdom under one 
or other of the sons of Herod’; Lebreton, The Life and Teaching of Fesus 
Christ our Lord, E.T. by Day, ii, 1935, p. 171: ‘ To take Jesus in this particular 
snare a deputation of Pharisees and Herodians was sent to Him. The second 
of these wished to see Judea brought under the sceptre of a prince of the 
Herodian line: meanwhile they submitted to the Roman power’; Prat, 
Jésus Christ : sa vie, sa doctrine, son euvre, i, 1933, pp. 310 f.: ‘ Les hérodiens 
étaient les partisans de la dynastie des Hérodes, qui révaient le rétablissement 
de l’unité nationale sous un prince de cette famille et par suite |’affranchisse- 
ment d’un joug étranger’ ; Momigliano, op. cit., p. 339: ‘ There were many 
ready to group together in a party, which aimed at the restoration of the 
monarchy of the Herods; they were the Herodiani of the Gospel texts’; Kalt, 
Biblisches Reallexikon, 2nd ed. 1938, col. 794: ‘ Herodianer, eine politische 
Partei in Galilaa und Jerusalem, welche die Herrschaft der Herodianer auf 
ganz Palastina ausgedehnt wissen wollte’ ; 

2 Cf. Keil, Commentar iiber das Evangelium des Matthdus, 1877, p. 433: 
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is probable that any who keenly supported the Herodian house would 
be glad to see its power extended over the whole land," it is very 
improbable that any aim which had the semblance of hostility to 
Rome would be the principal aim of any group that supported Herod.’ 
That the Herodians of the Gospels were entirely loyal to the Roman 
rule would seem to be implied by the question they put to our Lord 
jointly with the Pharisees, as well as by considerations of their own 
interest in the maintenance of that rule. For the question would seem 
to have been intended to put Jesus on the horns of a dilemma, so 
that He would be bound to put Himself in the wrong, either with 
the Jewish patriots or with the Roman masters. In that case it is 
highly probable, as Origen perceived,’ that it was the Herodians who 
were on the side of the Roman masters, and any desire they may have 
had to see the power of Herod increased must have sprung rather out 
of their loyalty to Herod than out of any disloyalty to Rome, and 
have been but the desire to have Rome’s authority exercised mediately 
through the Herodian house, rather than immediately through a 


‘Die Herodianer sind . . . die dem kéniglichen Hause des Herodes ergebene 
politische Partei der Juden’; Gould, Commentary on St. Mark, 1896, p. 54: 
‘The adherents of Herod Antipas’; Sieffert, in Herzog-Hauck, P.R.E. vii, 
1899, p. 769: ‘Es kann dabei zweifelhaft bleiben, ob man mehr an einen 
Anhang des Antipas oder an Parteiginger des Herod. Hauses, mehr an 
Rémerfreundschaft oder an Interesse fiir ein nationales Kénigtum zu denken 
hat’; Holtzmann, Synoptiker, 3rd ed., 1901, p. 125: ‘Die Anhianger des 
nationales Kénigshauses’ ; Cheyne, in Encyc. Bib. ii, 1901, col. 2043: ‘ The 
Herodians were the adherents of the dynasty of Herod’; Vigouroux, Diction- 
naire de la Bible, iii, 1903, col. 653: ‘Partisans d’Hérode’; Crampon, La 
Sainte Bible, 1923, p. 337a: ‘Hommes attachés au parti d’Hérode et des 
Romains. . . . Ils formaient un parti politique, mais ils peuvent aussi, en tant 
que favorables 4 la domination étrangére sur le peuple de Dieu, étre regardé 
comme une secte religieuse proprement dite’; Dean, The Synoptic Gospels 
(Westminster Version), 2nd ed., 1938, p. 101: ‘ The Herodians, partisans of 
Herod Antipas, and of his family, were a political rather than a religious 
party, and coquetted with Rome.’ 

* Cf. Jones, The Herods of FJudaea, 1938, p. 179: ‘ The party probably com- 
prised not merely the official aristocracy which the dynasty had created, and 
which was dependent on its favour, but many Jews of standing. It was 
definitely pro-Roman ... but it apparently preferred the indirect rule of 
Rome through its loyal agents, the Herodian dynasty.’ 

* Cf. Otto, inPauly-Wissowa, Real-Encyclopddie, Supp. ii, 1913, col. 202: ‘So 
erscheint mir die haufiger vertretene Auffassung, die H. seien die antirémisch 
gesinnten Anhianger der Erneuerung des nationalen Kénigtums unter einem 
Herodeer gewesen, unhaltbar.’ Cf., too, Keim in Schenkel’s Bibel-Lexikon, 
iii, 1871, p. 67. 

3 Comm. in Matt. xvii. 26-ad Mt. xxii. 16 (ed. Klostermann and Benz, x, 
1935, p. 656 = Migne, P.G. xiii, 1862, cols. 1552 ff.): eixds yap or &v TO Aa@ 
tore of ev Sddoxovres Tedeiv tov ddpov Kaicaps éxadobvro ‘Hpwdiavoi bird trav ph 
GedAdvrww robTo yiveoBat. 
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Roman official.’ It was, therefore, in so far as it existed, an incidental 
and secondary purpose, rather than the primary purpose of any party 
they formed. 

(vi) The view of Calmet,’ that the Herodians were the followers 
of Judas the Gaulonite, may be recorded as a curiosity, devoid of 
any foundation whatever. Josephus records } that these latter were in 
all respects in accord with the Pharisees in their ideas, save that they 
had a much stronger attachment to liberty and refused to recognize 
any authority but God’s. On this view, then, Calmet supposes that 
the question about the tribute money was fully appropriate, but the 
réles of the Pharisees and the Herodians have to be reversed, since 
the Herodians now become far more extreme in their opposition to 
the Roman rule than the Pharisees. Against this view it may be 
observed that the choice of the name Herodians would have been 
a singularly inappropriate one. For Herod would have resented the 
association of his name with disloyal extremists, who acknowledged 
no lord but God and therefore objected to his own rule, while they, 
too, would have equally resented association with the name of Herod, 
with its implication that they were on the side of a rule which they 
passionately disapproved. Calmet could suggest no better reason for 
this association than that they were Galileans, and therefore subjects 
of Herod’s. He supposed that the Galileans whose blood Pilate 
mingled with the sacrifices * belonged to this party of Herodians, but 


there is nothing whatever in the Gospels or elsewhere to suggest this. 
(vii) Yet other ways of associating them with Herod have been 
proposed. Thus Scaliger’ and Casaubon® thought they formed a 


* Cf. Otto, loc. cit.: ‘Man kann demnach als das Parteiziel an unbedingte 
Rémerfreundschaft — war doch Herodes I. der Rémerfreund xar’ é£ox7v 
gewesen — aber ebenso auch an die Wiederherstellung des alten Reiches des 
K6nigs, des alten grossen Nationalstaates, denken. . . . Daher wird man denn 
die H. als die Partei der Rémerfreunde unter den Juden denken diirfen.’ 

* Op. cit., p. 286. 

3 Antiquities, XVIII. i. 6 (23): 7a pév Aotwa mavra youn THv Paprcaiwy dpodo- 
yoda, Svovixnros 5é rod éAevOdpou Epws eotiv adrois pdvov Hyepova Kai Seondrny Tov 
Oeov drreAndoar. 

4 Lk. xiii. 1. 

5 Animadversiones in Chronologica Eusebii, 1606 ed., p. 150: ‘ Erant igitur 
Herodiani homines, qui non solum Herodem pro Messia habebant, sed etiam 
qui societatem coirent et sumptus ad sacrificia in honorem Herodis obeunda 
et eius natalem colendum faciebant. .. . Unde Herodiani dicti sunt, quae non 
solum fuit haeresis quaedam hominum, sed et corpus instar earum Societatum, 
qui vulgo Confratriae vocantur. Multa enim ut in gratiam vivi, sic in honorem 
mortui faciebant, et quotannis eius natalem sacrificiis et diuinis honoribus 
prosequebantur. Durabat adhuc sub Nerone hoc genus.’ 

© De rebus sacris et ecclesiasticis exercitationes, 1614, p. 48: ‘ Verum haec 
sodalitas in eius honorem instituta, mansit satis diu post mortem Herodis, vt 
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sodality, founded in honour of Herod the Great, similar to the 
sodalities founded in Rome in honour of various emperors, after their 
death. Against this Prideaux' raises the objection that the earliest 
of these associations was that formed in honour of Augustus, who 
died some years after Herod, so that it could have inspired only 
a very belated imitation in Palestine. To this, other considerations 
may be added. While sodalities were not unknown in Rome in earlier 
days, they were different in kind from those to which this view refers. 
For, whereas the earlier sodalities were rather political societies, those 
founded in honour of various emperors were rather religious societies, 
founded to preserve the worship of deified emperors.* There is 
nothing whatever to indicate such a deification of Herod,? and Rome 
would undoubtedly have frowned on such a deification, while it is 
quite unthinkable that the Pharisees could have sought any alliance, 
even for a moment, with any group of Jews who were guilty of such 
blasphemy. Moreover, there would be no obvious reason why the 
Pharisees should want to invoke the help of such a society for a 
purpose entirely unrelated to that for which, ex hypothesi, it existed. 

(viii) A slighter connexion with Herod is suggested by the view that 
the Herodians were Jews who belonged to the northern tetrarchies, 
which were governed by the Herods.‘ It is, however, very improbable 
that the Pharisees would take just ordinary subjects of Herod as 
their allies in an effort to catch Jesus. The mere fact that men 
happened to be resident within the dominions of one of the Herods 
would not necessarily make them ardent partisans of his rule, or of 
Roman authority, and it is surely implied in the Gospel references 
that these Herodians were attached to Herodian rule by more than 
the geographical accident of their residence. 


ex Euangelijs et Persio apparet. Non dissimiles fuerunt apud Romanos 
sodales Augustales, Flauij, Hadrianales, Aeliani, Antonini, quorum in Tacito 
et tota historia Augusta, et saxorum inscriptionibus frequens mentio, hoc 
differebant, quod isti post mortem Imperatorum, de quorum nominibus cog- 
nominabantur, instituebantur: Herodiani, vt videtur, viuo Herode ceperunt.’ 

* Op. cit. ii, p. 344. 

* Cf. Cagnat in Saglio and Pottier, Dictionnaire des antiquités grecques et 
romaines, 1V. ii, pp. 1372f.; Seyffert-Nettleship-Sandys, Dictionary of 
Classical Antiquities, 1891, pp. 594 f. 

3 Little weight can be attached to the remark of the Scholiast on Persius, 
ad v. 180 (A. Persii Satyrarum liber I... cum veteribus commentarijs nunc 
primum editis, 1585, p. 157): ‘ Herodiani ergo dié natalem Herodis obseruant 
vt etiam sabbata: quo die lucernas accensas et violis coronatas in fenestris 
ponunt.’ 

* So Lutteroth (according to Bruce, The Expositor’s Greek Testament, i, 
7th ed. 1912, p. 273), but I have not had access to this author. Cf. also the 
view of Calmet, supra. 
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(ix) Cyril of Alexandria identified the Herodians with the publicans.' 
This view was probably inspired by their interest in the question of 
taxation, but it is improbable that the Pharisees, who made it one 
of their charges against Jesus that He associated with publicans, 
would themselves have associated with them. Nor would any reason 
for invoking their aid after the healing of the man with the withered 
hand be apparent. Moreover, when the Gospels wish to refer to 
the publicans, they have no difficulty in doing so unmistakably, and 
it is improbable that a different term would be used here if the 
meaning were not different. 

(x) A closer connexion with Herod has been proposed in the 
suggestion that the Herodians were his soldiers.* Bikerman thinks 
this was perhaps influenced by Lk. xxiii. 11, where soldiers of Herod 
Antipas are mentioned.’ Against it Poole raised the objection‘ that 
it was clearly not the desire of the Pharisees to frighten Jesus by 
bringing soldiers along to threaten Him with arrest, since the Gospels 
expressly say that they wished to entrap Him with their question. 

(xi) Finally we come to the view that the Herodians were 
the courtiers or officials of Herod,5 or servants of his house- 


* Comm. in Isaiam 11. i—ad Isa. xi. 4 f. (Migne, P.G. Ixx, 1864, col. 517) : 
TIpoojecav pev yap more tTav Kadoupévwy ‘Hpwd.avev ties, mpaxropes 5¢ odror TeAwvaov. 

2 Cf. Jerome, ad Mt. xxii. 15 (Migne, P.L. xxvi, 1845, col. 162): ‘Cum 
Herodianis, id est, militibus Herodis’ (contrast Jerome’s view elsewhere, 
cited above); Chrysostom, In Matt. Homiliae, xx (Migne, P.G. \viii, 1862, 
col. 655): 4a robro Kai rods abrav pabnras Kai rods “Hpwdov orparuiras Ereptov ; 
Theophylact, at Mk. iii. 6 (Migne, P.G. cxxiii, 1883, col. 521) and at Mt. 
xxii. 15 (ibid., col. 388)—cited above; Cramer, Catenae, i, p. 400—cited 
above ; Erasmus, at Mt. xxii. 16 (Opera omnia, vi, 1705, col. 115): ‘ Herodi- 
anos: appellat milites Herodis’; Vatablus (see Critici sacri, vi, 1660, col. 650) : 
‘ Herodianos vocat milites Herodis.’ 

3 Loc. cit., p. 193. 

4 Loc. cit., col. 526. Cf. also Gerhardus, op. cit., p. 290b: ‘ Noluerunt 
Christum militibus terrere, sed fraudulentis blanditiis aliquid crimini publico 
obnoxium ex ipso elicere, ac si adductis armatis seditiosam illam questionem 
proposuissent, sanguinarium suum propositum in apricam lucem produxissent, 
quod ipsorum intentioni erat prorsus adversum.’ 

5 Cf. Farrar, op. cit., p. 556: ‘They were in fact nothing better than 
provincial courtiers’; Reuss, Histoire évangelique, 1876, p. 268: ‘Par les 
Hérodiens nous devons entendre des officiers ou partisans intéressés de la 
dynastie régnante en Galilée’; Loisy, L’Evangile selon Marc, 1912, p. 107: 
‘Les hérodiens dont il est ici parlé seraient des fonctionnaires ou des agents 
dévoués d’Hérode Antipas’; Prat, Jésus Christ : sa vie, sa doctrine, son ceuvre, 
ii, 1933, Pp. 217: ‘ Les hérodiens n’étaient pas une secte religieuse mais un 
parti politique. C’étaient les soutiens dela dynastie des Hérodes, peut-étre les 
courtisans d’Hérode Antipas’ ; Huby, L’ Evangile selon S. Marc, New ed. 1938, 
p. 305: ‘Courtisans et fonctionnaires du tétrarque Antipas’; Lagrange, The 
Gospel according to St. Mark, 1930, p. 26: ‘ Herod’s officers or courtiers, and 
in the small Oriental courts the two names are really synonymous’; Goguel, 
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hold,’ and to this view Bikerman and Joiion attach themselves in 
the papers to which reference has already been made.’ 

It has not infrequently been remarked} that the Peshitta version 
understood the term in this sense, for it renders by woot Ki>2, 
which means, literally, (those) of the house of Herod. Joiion, however, 
rejects ‘ this support, and observes that the Syriac is precisely similar 
to expressions used for Manichaeans and Nestorians‘ and is a normal 
way of expressing sects. Hence it would be perfectly idiomatic to 
render the Syriac by Herodians here,° and the term throws no light 
whatever on the matter. While this is perfectly true, the Syriac 
expression does not necessarily imply a party or a sect, as 2 Macc. 


i. 36 shows, for there raw Mise renders of wepi rév Neepiav. 
Similarly the expression \.{sag, Kua? is used in Syriac for angels.? 


La Vie de Jésus, 1932, p. 330n.: ‘ Les Hérodiens ne peuvent guére avoir été 
des membres de la famille d’Hérode; on ne peut décider avec certitude si ce 
sont des partisans du statu quo, hostiles en principe & toute nouveauté de 
nature 4 compromettre l’orde établi, ou bien des gens de |’entourage d’Hérode, 
ou méme de ses fonctionnaires. Ce dernier sens nuus parait étre le plus 
probable’ (cf. E.T., p. 347n.); Guignebert, Jésus, 1933, p. 256: ‘ Les autori- 
tés civiles’ (cf. E.T., p. 216); Lebreton, op. cit., E.T. by Day, i, 1934, p. 108: 
‘ No doubt these Herodians were men attached to the court of Herod Antipas.’ 

* Cf. the renderings of Luther (‘ Herodis Diener’) and Tyndale (‘ Herodes 
servauntes ’ in Mt. xxii. 16, Mk. xii. 13, and ‘ them that belonged to Herode’ 
in Mk. iii. 6). 

* Bikerman says (loc. cit., p. 193) that this view was proposed by Erasmus, 
and Joiion (loc. cit., p. 587) repeats this statement. It rests, however, on 
a misunderstanding. Erasmus, as stated above, identifies the Herodians with 
the soldiers of Herod, a view already found in patristic writers, as Bikerman 
recognizes. The only authority he adduces for his attribution of his own 
view to Erasmus is Calmet. The statement of Calmet, however, reads (op. 
cit., p. 285): ‘La plupart des Péres ont été de sentiment, que les Hérodiens 
étoient des gens de la suite d’Hérode, de ses soldats, de ses officiers’, with 
marginal reference to Chrysostom, Jerome, the Syriac version, Erasmus, and 
others. It is not clear why Bikerman found this to justify his differentiation 
of the view of Erasmus from that of Chrysostom and Jerome, so that im- 
mediately after rejecting the latter as unsuitable, he should claim Erasmus 
without further authority for another view. 

3 So Cornelius a Lapide, Comm. in quatuor Evangelia, 1740 ed., p. 294b; 
Gerhardus, Harmoniae Evangelistarum continuatio, 1646, p. 290b; West- 
minster Assembly’s Annotations upon all the Books of the Old and New Testa- 
ment, ii, 1651, at Mt. xxii. 16; Poole, loc. cit., col. 526; Prideaux, op. cit., ii, 
Pp. 344; Crampon, op. cit., p. 3374. 

4 Loc. cit., p. 585 n. 

Swmio Mast edo and wadahmy ho? eso. Cf. Brockelmann, 
Lexicon Syriacum, 2nd ed., 1928, p. 72. 

® So Burkitt renders this expression. Cf. Evangelion da-Mepharreshe, i, 
1904, Pp. 179, 219. 

7 Cf. Payne Smith, Thesaurus Syriacus, i, 1879, col. 482. 
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On the other hand, such an expression is not a normal one in Syriac 
for domestic servants, or members of a household, though a closely 
similar expression, sao? oh.> «209, stands in Phil. iv. 22 for the 
Greek of éx rijs Kaicapos oixias." 

While, however, the Peshitta version cannot with any confidence 
be appealed to in support of the view, a more unequivocal support 
can be found in the Curetonian and Sinaitic Syriac texts, to which 
no reference appears to have been made in any discussion of the 
Herodians. For in Mt. xxii. 16 these texts have «oyot07 J.a>.’ 
This would seem to be the oldest example of the view that attaches 
the Herodians to Herod as his personal followers, either as courtiers 
or servants. 

Bikerman attaches great weight to the form of the word ‘Hpwé:avoi, 
observing that it is not of Greek formation,} but of Latin, and that 
in Greek literature of the period he can find but three adjectives 
formed on the model of the Latin type in -ianus employed as sub- 
stantives. These are Ka:capiavoi, Xpwriavoi, and ‘Hpwdiavoi. He 
thinks the origin of the first of these gives the key to the others, and 
that this was clearly based on the Latin Caesariani, in the sense of 
the domestic servants of Caesar.‘ He notes that from the end of the 
third century Caesariani became a technical term for certain fiscal 
officers,5 and Joiion thinks the “Hpwé.avoi may have similarly had 
fiscal associations, though Mk. iii. 6 shows that the term had also 
other associations.° 

That this is not very convincing, Bikerman himself confesses. For 
the earliest witness for the meaning of Caesariani, on which he bases 


his explanation, dates from the time of Domitian’ and is therefore 

* The Arabic version of Tatian’s Diatessaron (cf. A. S. Marmardji, Diates- 
saron de Tatien, 1935, P. 322) has _ > .» JJ, which Marmardji renders ‘la 
dynastie ou famille d’Hérode’. It would seem, therefore, that the Arabic 
translator of Tatian had the Peshitta reading before him, and understood it 
in the way Joiion regards as unjustified. 

* Cf. Burkitt, op. cit. i, 1904, p. 131. In Mk. iii. 6, xii. 13, where Cure- 
tonian is wanting, Sinaitic agrees with Peshitta. 

3 Cf. H. S. v. Carolsfeld, ‘Das lateinische Suffix -Anus’ in Archiv fiir 
lateinische Lexicographie, i, 1884, pp. 177-94, esp. pp. 183 ff. ; Cooper, Word 
Formation in the Roman sermo plebeius, 1895, pp. 145 f.; Blass, Grammar of 
N.T. Greek, E.T. by Thackeray, 1898, p. 63; Schmiedel, in Encyc. Biblica, 
i, 1899, col. 754; Harnack, Expansion of Christianity, E.T. by Moffatt, ii, 
1905, p. 15n.; Moulton and Howard, Grammar of N.T. Greek, ii, 1929, 
pp. 359f. 4 Loc. cit., pp. 194f. 

5 Cf. Pauly-Wissowa, Real-Encyclopddie, iii, 1899, cols. 1295 f. 

® Loc. cit., p. 588. 

? Martial, Epigrams ix. 79: 

‘ Nemo suos—haec est aulae natura potentis— 
Sed domini mores Caesarianus habet.’ 
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later than the two New Testament terms which he explains by its 
means. The still later evidence for the use of the term for fiscal 
officers renders that an even more doubtful clue to the understanding 
of the term Herodians. 

But there is evidence that both in times earlier than the New 
Testament passages and in later times the word Caesariani was used 
in the sense of adherents of Caesar, and especially those who were 
on the side of Caesar in war. It is found in this sense in Aulus 
Hirtius,* and also in Annaeus Florus.* May not this be more 
relevantly used to give the clue to the New Testament words? For 
while in relation to war it might assume the particular meaning of 
soldiers of Caesar, there is nothing in the form of the word to suggest 
that it was limited to this particular relation, or to rule out the more 
general meaning of partisans of Caesar. 

Bikerman points out‘ that the true Greek form for words corre- 
sponding to Latin words in -iani ends in -evor. Thus Caesariani is 
found as Ka:odpevor, and Augustiani as Adyovorew. Hence, he says, 
for Herodians we should have expected ‘Hpwdewnr. This latter 
form we actually find in Josephus,’ where Thackeray renders by 
‘ Herodians’.® It would seem, therefore, that it is not demonstrably 
correct to say that the Herodians are not mentioned outside the 
first two Gospels in first-century literature. For if Kavdpevo and 
Kaoapiavoi are both equivalents of Caesariani, it can scarcely be 
denied that ‘Hpedevor and ‘Hpwdcavoi may be equivalents of Herodiani, 
but whereas one is a true Greek form, the other is a latinism. It 
can occasion no surprise that the Second Gospel, where many latinisms 
are found, should use a latinism here, and it was doubtless from the 
Marcan source that it was taken over into the First Gospel. 

It is not, therefore, irrelevant to turn to Josephus for light on 
the meaning of the term Herodians in the New Testament. In the 


Cf. also Cyprian, Epistle Ixxx. 1 (ed. Hartel, 1868, p. 840, or Migne, P.L. iv, 
1844, col. 430): ‘Caesariani autem quicumque vel prius confessi fuerant vel 
nunc confessi fuerint, confiscentur.’ 


‘tamque omnibus Caesarianis quam Pompeianis.’ Cf. Bell. Africum, xiii. 1 
(ibid., p. 55): ‘procul Caesariani pedestres copias arbitrarentur.’ 

* Epitome II, xiii. 66 (ed. E. S. Forster, in Loeb Library, 1929, p. 288): 
“eoque acrior Caesareanorum impetus fuit.’ 

3 On the Caesariani, cf. Mommsen, ‘ Die Freigelassenen im Rémischen 
éffentlichen Dienst’, Hermes, xxxiv, 1899, pp. 151-5; Hirschfeld, Die kaiser- 
lichen Verwaltungsbeamten bis auf Diocletian, 1905, pp. 472ff.; Thesaurus 
linguae latinae : Onomasticon, 11, 1907-13, cols. 38 f. 

4 Loc. cit., p. 194. 

5 Wars, 1. xvi. 6 (319): pydepiav trav ‘Hpwdeiwv herded trovovpevos. 

© Loeb edition of Josephus, ii, 1927, p. 151. 
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passage already referred to, it is clear that the term refers to people 
who were on the side of Herod, and it is equivalent to the phrase 
ot ta ‘Hpwdov dpovodvres found elsewhere in Josephus.’ It does 
not refer to a sect, or an organized party, but to sympathizers and 
supporters of Herod’s cause. 


It may be further observed that Ka:capiavoi is found in Greek 
in the sense of Caesarean party* and also with the meaning of the 


personal attendants, or officials, of Caesar,3 while Kavodpevo: is found 
with the latter meaning.‘ 

All of this evidence would clearly suggest that words of this forma- 
tion, in Latin in -iani and in Greek in -ecor or -cavoi, had the general 
meaning of adherents or partisans of a person, the more particular 
relation of these dependents to him being only definable by the 
particular circumstances of the case. The reference to household 
attendants, for which Bikerman can provide only relatively late Latin 
authority, while it cannot be excluded, cannot be regarded as inherent 
in the form. In other words, there is nothing whatever in the form 
of the word to determine the sense we are to attach to it. So far 
as its form goes, it might have the meaning of members of the house- 
hold of Herod, or officials of Herod, but it could equally have the 
meaning of soldiers of Herod, or merely partisans or supporters of 
Herod. It is to other than philological considerations that we must 
turn to decide between them. 


* Antiquities, XIV. xv. 10 (450). Cf. Ant. XIV. vii. 4 (124): of 7a Tloprniov 
dpovoivres and oi ra Kaicapos Oeparevovres mpaypara. 

* Cf. Appian, Civil Wars, III. xiii. 91 (ed. White, in Loeb Library, iv, 1913, 
Pp. 124): xal rév Katoapavaév ovrw adiaw émxAwpévwv. 

3 Cf. Schubart, Der Gnomon des idios logos, i, 1919, p. 38: Ovx éfov 
Ka:oapiavois ayop[dlew te €]€ dmapreias. Schubart renders ‘ Es ist dem kaiser- 
lichen Hausgesinde nicht erlaubt, aus einer Versteigerung etwas zu kaufen’, 
but Reinach thinks the word here means fiscal officials. Cf. Nouvelle revue 
historique de droit, xliv, 1920, pp. 104 ff.: ‘ Pendant le Haut Empire il (i.e. the 
word Caesariani) désigne les membres de la domesticité impériale en général et 
notamment les affranchis, affectés, on le sait, 4 toutes sortes de besognes; plus 
tard, & partir du milieu du iii® sitcle (C.J.L. I11. xiv. 191, vers 245 aprés J.-C.) 
on entend par 1a dans les inscriptions les employés subalternes du fisc, re- 
crutés d’ailleurs, sans aucun doute, parmi les affranchis de l'empereur, peut- 
étre aussi parmi ses esclaves....Je crois que dans notre texte, quoique 
antérieur d’un siécle au plus ancien témoignage épigraphique jusqu’a présent 
connu de cette seconde acception, le mot Caesariani désigne précisément ces 
agents subalternes du fisc.’ 

4 Cf. Dio Cassius, Roman History, LI1. xxiv. 4 (ed. Cary, in Loeb Library, 
Vi, 1917, p. 136): trav Kaoapeiwy raw ev 77 Oepareia cov é6vrwv and LXIX. vii. 
(ibid., viii, 1925, p. 438): of re Katodpetot wai of ddAoe of mepi rods adroxpdtopas 
éxovres ; Pap. Oxy. 477: 5 (Grenfell and Hunt, The Oxyrhynchus Papyri, iii, 
1903, Pp. 162): «ai rots Kasoapeiots xai roi[s] dAAots mpurdvect. 
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Joiion’s observation ' that the absence of mention of the Herodians 
in other ancient sources is evidence that they were not a sect or a 
party is just, but it does not lead to the conclusion that they must 
have been members of the entourage or establishment of Herod. 
Just as we can speak of a person as a Francophile, without implying 
that he is a member of any specific society, so Herodians may have 
been a term used to denote an attitude and an outlook, rather than 
a party, indicating people who were on the side of Herod,? and 
consequently of the Romans, in a country where large numbers of 
the people were definitely not on that side. 

That the Herodians were not members of the domestic staff of 
Herod would seem to be implied in the Gospel narratives where they 
figure. For the Pharisees would hardly seek their associates amongst 
the menials of the court. That they were not officials of the court 
seems equally to be implied. For to take court officers with them 
when they went to question Jesus would have been to menace rather 
than to ensnare Him. Nor are court officers in the east accustomed to 
inquire of any beneath them as to the legality of the taxes they levy. 

The narratives, where they are mentioned, would seem to pre- 
suppose that they were men of standing and influence,’ whose outlook 
was known to Jesus and His disciples, and their name would suggest 
that it was an outlook of friendliness to the Herodian rule, and 
consequently to the Roman rule on which it rested. In the first 
incident where they figure, the Pharisees invoke the exercise of their 
influence against One whom they themselves regard as a dangerous 
violator of the sacred Law. In the second incident, Jesus is asked 
a question in an atmosphere of apparent freedom, that would have 
been manifestly lacking if responsible court officials had been present, 
so that failure to answer could be used against Him as surely as 
either of the possible answers to which the questioners believed the 
question to be susceptible. The Gospels state that the question 
was deliberately planned to entrap Him, and no other view of the 
Herodians yields so subtle a trap as this. H. H. Row.ey 

* Loc. cit., p. 585 n. 

* Cf. Lightfoot, Works, i, 1684, p. 606: ‘ These men that sided with Herod, 


and helped to promote and support his reign . . . I conceive to be those that 
are called Herodians in the Gospel.’ 

3 Cf. Lagrange, L’Evangile selon S. Marc, 1911, p. 55: ‘Ces Hérodiens sont 
donc probablement des Juifs influents auprés du prince, qui naturellement 
montraient du zéle pour sa maison’, and L’Evangile de #.-C., 1936, p. 137: 
‘quelques personnes infiuentes de cette petite cour’; Jones, The Herods of 
Judaea, 1938, p. 179: ‘ Not merely the official aristocracy . . . but many Jews 
of standing’; Finkelstein, The Pharisees, 1938, ii, p. 649: ‘ The aristocratic 
adherents of the House of Herod.’ 
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ITAPEZIZ IN DIONYSIUS OF HALICARNASSUS 
AND IN ST. PAUL 


THE meaning of wdpeors in Romans iii. 25 (found here only in the 
Greek Bible) has been frequently debated. Is it a mere equivalent 
of the frequent New Testament ddeors, with the meaning ‘remission’ 
or ‘forgiveness’? Or does it convey the idea of a ‘passing over’ of 
sin, as though ignoring its existence? On the latter interpretation 
€v Ti avoxf# tod Geo probably refers to the pre-Christian epoch of 
history and the wdpeors of sin characteristic of this epoch implies a 
contrast to the d¢eors which has been opened to man by the expiatory 
work of Christ. We may compare Acts xvii. 30: ‘the times of 
this ignorance God winked at; but now commandeth all men every- 
where to repent.’ The former interpretation is adopted in the A.V. 
which renders the words 3:a tiv mdpeow t&v mpoyeyovorwv apaptn- 
pdrwv év TH avoyy Tod Geod ‘for the remission of sins that are past, 
through the forbearance of God’, though in the margin A.V. gives 
* passing over’ as an alternative rendering in place of ‘remission’. The 
interpretation of A.V. has received in recent times the weighty support 
of W. G. Rutherford in his admirable translation of the Epistle, as 
well as of other notable scholars. On the other hand, the R.V. has 
adopted the marginal alternative of A.V. into the text, and Dr. Moffatt 
in his translation of the New Testament uses the same English verb, 
‘to pass over’, in rendering mdpeow. 

It is not my purpose here to trace the history of the exegesis of 
the verse or to tell again the story of the controversy which raged in 
Holland between Cocceius and his opponents! in the seventeenth 
century on the meaning of mdpeois. I only note that opinions still 
differ as to the meaning of the word and that the difference cuts 
deep into the exegesis. Thus Dr. Anderson Scott cites Lietzmann 
ad loc. for the view that, though wdpeois and ddeors might carry 
distinct meanings, in fact it is never clear that they are not synony- 
mous; and argues vigorously on this and other grounds that the 
mdpeois THY MpoyeyovoTwy GpapTnudtwy in Romans iii. 25 is nothing 
else than the forgiveness which Christ’s death established for those 
who believe.’ 

I now pass to the demonstration—for such I think it is—that one 
of the chief passages which has been habitually cited, from Wettstein’ 

* See Cocceius, Utilitas Distinctionis duorum Vocabulorum Scripturae mapé- 
cews et adécews (Opera, Amsterdam, 1701, vol. ix, pp. 121f.) and other 
works referred to by Trench, Synonyms of the New Testament, p. 109. 

*C. A. A. Scott, Christianity according to St. Paul (Cambridge, 1927), 


pp. 60 ff. 
3 J. J. Wettstein, Novum Testamentum Graecum (Amsterdam, 1752), ii, 51. 
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to Bultmann,’ as evidence for the equivalence of wdpeo.s and ddeats, 
is in fact decisive for the conclusion that wdpeois not only may, but 
in at least one case certainly does, carry a. meaning quite distinct 
from that of ddeais. 

The passage is Dionysius of Halicarnassus, Ant. Rom. vil, c. xxxvii, 
mapa 5€ trav Snudpxwv woAAa Acrapyjcavtes (of drator) Ti pev ddo- 
CXEph} Mapecw ovx evpovTo, tiv 5é cis xpdvov daov 7Hkiovv avaBoAjy 
éAaBov. It is difficult to believe that any one of the scholars who 
have cited this passage to illustrate wdpeois in the sense of ddeais, 
‘release’ or ‘acquittal’, has read continuously the narrative in which 
it occurs. It is the story of Coriolanus. Coriolanus has delivered in 
the Senate his attack upon the Roman Plebs and its tribunes. The 
tribunes have denounced the offending noble to the people and sought 
to arrest him. Coriolanus has resisted the aediles who are sent to 
seize him and, after the Consul Minucius has made a not unsuccessful 
attempt to stem the tide of popular indignation, the tribune Sicinius, 
with the deliberate aim of provoking Coriolanus, appeals to him to 
stand his trial before the people and acknowledge his fault, sug- 
gesting that if he submits to the people’s jurisdiction he may hope 
for lenient treatment. Coriolanus reacts to this appeal as the tribune 
intended that he should: he promptly repudiates the jurisdiction of 
the people and declares himself willing to be tried before the Consuls 
and no one else. The question is then brought back to the Senate, 
where, on the motion of the Consuls, it is decided to humour the 
populace by granting their demand for cheaper markets, and then if 
possible to persuade the tribunes to yield so far to the Senate as to 
withdraw the demand that Coriolanus should be put on trial; if, 
however, that attempt should fail, to secure as long a delay as possible 
in order to allow passions to cool. Then follow the words already 
cited: ‘In spite of their earnest entreaty [the Consuls] failed to in- 
duce the tribunes to drop the matter altogether (cAocyeph wdpeow ovdx 
evpovro), but they did obtain the delay for which they asked.’ 

It is obvious that mapeors cannot here be used in the judicial sense 
of release or acquittal, for the point at issue is not whether Coriolanus 
shall be acquitted or condemned, but whether or not the trial itself 
shall be allowed to take place. The words dAocyepi mapeow take up 
the primary aim mentioned above, viz. to induce the tribunes not to 
bring Coriolanus to trial (47 mwapdyew tov Mdpxiov), and they can 
only mean ‘ to let the whole matter drop’. 

Even Trench, who in general supports a distinction in meaning 
between mdpeois and ddecis, has been misled by his predecessors; 


* Theologisches Worterbuch zum N.T., ed. G. Kittel (Stuttgart, 1933- ), 
vol. i, p. 507. 
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for, assuming that it is judicial acquittal or release which is here in 
question, he argues that it is only because dAocyepzjs is joined with 
mdpeois that this meaning is conveyed. He concedes too much 
Neither mdpeocs nor mdpeots dAocxepys means the same as adeors, and 
this passage falls into place with the general trend of Trench’s argu- 
ment. 

This conclusion is further confirmed by Dionysius’s language else- 
where in this very narrative, for he has occasion more than once to 
speak of acquittal or release and then he consistently uses ddeais, 
aguéva. Thus, in describing the motive of the tribune Sicinius in 
making his appeal to Coriolanus, he writes: raira 5é éAeyev odK 
ayvod@v ott peyadddpwv avnip ovxy tropdver Katryopos éavTod yevo- 
pevos ws tuaptrnkw@s ddeow aireicfar rijs tywpias (c. Xxxiv). 
Compare also cc. xlvi, and Ix. 

We have seen then that in one of the very few places where the 
word mdpeacs occurs * it is certainly not the equivalent of ddecis. If we 
turn to the usage of the corresponding verb zapiéva: a similar distin- 
tion in meaning from d¢xévar is usually perceptible. This is certainly 
the case in Ecclus. xxiii. 2, notwithstanding Bultmann’s statement 
to the contrary. As Trench well observes: ‘when the Son of 
Sirach prays that God would not “pass by” his sins, he assuredly 
does not use od ps7) apf as = od 7) ad, but only asks that he may 
not be without a wholesome chastisement following close on his 
transgressions’;* and, though the cases are not all equally clear, 
a similar nuance may be found in Xenophon Hipparch. vii. 10, in 
Dionysius of Halicarnassus Ant. Rom. 1, c. xxxv, in Josephus Ant. 
xv. 48, and in the Egyptian inscription printed in Dittenberger 
0.G.1.S. 669. 50 (mapévres adrav ri arairnow). (In the Ephesian 
inscription published in Dittenberger Syll.5 742, 33 and 39 mapinpe 
is used of the remission of debts with the debt as direct object.) 

In the light of this evidence taken as a whole, we conclude that 
* passing over’ not ‘remission’ or ‘forgiveness’ is likely to be the true 
meaning of mdpeors in Romans iii. 25. J. M. Creep 


A NOTE ON PHILO’S USE OF THE OLD TESTAMENT 


In Philo’s Greek writings there are according to Leisegang’s index to 
the Cohn-Wendland text 55 allusions to and quotations from the text 


* In Plutarch, Comp. Dion. Brut. 2 mdpeots occurs with the meaning 
‘allowing to escape’. In Appian Reg. fr. 13 (quoted by Suidas) it means 
‘negligence’, duéAeca (Suidas). In Hippocrates and elsewhere mdpecs is found 
as a medical term for ‘ paralysis’. Other occurrences are Phalaris, Ep. lxxxi. 1, 
where it is used of remission of debt, and B.U.G. 624. 21, an obscure papyrus 
of the time of Diocletian, where it probably has the same meaning. 

2 op. cit., p. 110. 
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of the O.T. outside the Pentateuch. In the Armenian writings there 
appear to be none. But the 55 should really be reduced to 50. 
1 Sam. x. 22 and 23 in De Migr. Abr. 197 are really one quotation, 
as are 1 Kings xv. 11 and 2 Kings xviii. 3 in De Conf. Ling. 149; 
Q.D.S.I, 182 is drawn from Exod. xxiii. 10 rather than from Ps. 
xci. 11 (note the single angel), while Ezek. xliv. 21 and 25 add nothing 
to Lev. x. g and 21 in De Spec. Legg. 1. 98 and 112. Thus we have 
50 as against about 2,000 from the Pentateuch. Danby’s index to 
the Mishna shows a proportion of about 150 to 350 and Theodor’s 
index to Beresith Rabbah shows about 1,250 quotations from outside 
the Pentateuch. 

The distribution of the quotations is as striking as their rarity: 
about half of them come in groups of two or three in passages of a 
homogeneous character. Thus: 

(1) Q.D.S.I. has groups of two, three, and three in sections 6-10 
(Hannah and Samuel, from 1 Sam. i. 28 and ii. 5); 74-82 (the two 
powers of God from Pss. ci. 1, Ixxv. 8, Ixii. 11); and 136-g (the 
prophet as the light of contemplation revealing sin in a midrash on 
the law of leprosy, from 1 Kings xvii. 10 and 18 and 1 Sam. ix. 9). 
This tract will be considered later. 

(2) De Plant. 29-39 quotes Pss. xciv. g and xxxvii. 4 to prove that 
God has planted sense in the body and virtue in the soul. 

(3) De Ebr. 84; this, as Bousset' has shown, is part of a philo- 
sophical tract which explains the ‘father’ of Deut. xviii. ff. as 
philosophy and the ‘ mother’ as ‘encyclical education’. In this section 
Prov. iii. 4 and iv. 3 show that ‘ to purpose what is good in the sight 
of God and man’ is the same as to be an obedient son to father and 
mother. This tract has been revised, as Bousset shows, in a theological 
sense, and the reviser in 31 inserts a reference to the Divine Wisdom 
as mother, incidentally incorporating Ecclus. xxiv. 30. 

De Ebr. 143-9 quotes 1 Sam. i. 11, 14, and 15 to prove that 
Hannah stands for grace, her seeming drunkenness for mystical con- 
templation; Samuel for the mind entirely devoted to God. 

(4) De Conf. Ling. 39-51 quotes Ps. xxxi. 18, Jer. xv. 10, and 
Ps. xxx. 6 to show that one must flee to God for help against sophists. 

(5) De Migr. Abr. 157 quotes Pss. xx. 5 and xlii. 3 as referring 
to tears of joy in a passage inserted into a midrash on mixed multitudes. 

(6) De Somn. 2. 242-6 quotes Pss. xxxvii. 4, Ixv. 9, and xlvi. 4 
to prove that Wisdom is the delight of God and the river of God. 

These groups account for 23 out of 50. Seven quotations deal with 
Hannah and four with the Divine Wisdom ; I suspect that the thought 


* Fiidisch-Christlicher Schulbetrieb in Alexandria u. Rom (Géttingen, 1915), 
pp. 85 ff. 
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of ‘ education’ as ‘ mother’ and of philosophy as a ‘father’ in De Ebr. 84 
really comes from the Wisdom tradition ; note the allusion to springs 
in 12. Outside the groups two quotations (De Migr. Abr. 38 and 
Q.R.D.H. 78) repeat the quotation from 1 Sam. ix. 9 with the same 
purpose as Q.D.S.I. 139, and one (De Somn. 1. 254) repeats 1 Sam. 
i. 28 in the sense of O.D.S.I. 6. 

Three (Jer. iii. 4 in De Cher. 49, Jer. ii. 13 in De Fug. et Inv. 196, 
and Prov. viii. 22 in De Virt. 62) deal with the Divine Wisdom. 
Finally, De Migr. Abr. 196 quotes 1 Sam. x. 22, 23 to prove that 
Samuel, the dedicated to God (cf. Q.D.S.J. 11), must call Saul from 
the ‘baggage’, body, and senses before he anoints him to the kingdom 
of Wisdom. Now in Q.D.S.J. 5 Hannah as grace was the gift of the 
Wisdom of God. Thus the Hannah and Samuel quotations look as 
though they belonged to the same family, and account for 20 out of 
the total of 50. (It may be noted that Ps. xxxvii. 4 in De Plant. 39 
also belongs to Wisdom in De Somn. 2.242.) The association is easy 
to understand. I have suggested elsewhere’ that Wisdom reflects the 
contact of Judaism with Egypt in the third century B.c. Ecstasy and 
contemplation’ were also part of the tradition of Egyptian religion. 
Judaism had to read it into O.T., and Hannah, the mother of Samuel 
the ro’eh, seemed a suitable figure. 

Thus the Hannah-Samuel-Wisdom group are not ‘Philo’ but 
‘testimonies’ going back ultimately to the Wisdom tradition of Pales- 
tine. This is confirmed by a comparison of the quotations in Q.D.S.I. 
with those of other tracts. Normal Alexandrine usage either introduces 
quotations from outside the Pentateuch with a stilted periphrasis, e.g. 
‘A certain disciple of Moses, named peaceful, who is called in the 
ancestral tongue Solomon’ (D.C.E.R. 177; the convention goes back 
to Aristobulus) * or introduces allegorical types as well known, with- 
out mentioning the source. This tract introduces Hannah in this way, 
but goes on, ‘For she says in the first book of the Reigns’. In 74 ff. 
we have, ‘As the Psalmist says somewhere . . . therefore it is said 
elsewhere . . .and that which has been said resembles what is said else- 
where.’ [Contrast De Plant. 39, ‘Quaffing a draught of this unmixed 
delight, the @:aourns of Moses, no unimportant person, addressed his 
own mind in the Psalms’ (jpvwdiar not even dpvor)], while in 136 we 
have ‘the widow in the Reigns’. This confirms the view that De Ebr. 
84 really comes from the Wisdom tradition ; it is introduced by the 
phrase ‘it seems to me also to be well said in the Proverbs’; the 

* St. Paul and the Church of the Gentiles, pp. 55 ff. 

2 Cumont, Rel. Or. 89 and 92, and notes ad loc. L’Egypte des Astrologues, 
pp. 147, n. 3 (note the Therapeutae!), and pp. 151 ff. ; and cf. A. D. Nock in 


Gnomon, 15. 7, pp. 361 ff. (July 1939). 
3 Eus., Pr. Ev. 13. 12. 14. 
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subject is entirely Alexandrine, but the straightforward mention of 
the source suggests that the reference is taken over bodily from a set 
of Wisdom-testimonies. 

Quotations from these testimonies and the groups noted above, 
which would seem to be taken over from sources in view of the 
resemblance of the way in which they are grouped to the grouping of 
the Wisdom-passages, account for 30 out of the 50; in the 20 left 
Ps, xxili. 1 appears twice (De Agric. 50 and De Mut. Nom. 115), and 
likewise Hos. xiv. 9 (De Plant. 138 and De Mut. Nom. 139). I sus- 
pect that these are for the most part genuine Philonic additions to his 
material. Yet another is De Gigant. 17, where Philo has added to the 
well-known proof of the existence of souls in the air (ibid. 6-16 = 
De Plant. 2-27 = De Somn. 1. 133-45 = Cicero, De Nat. Deor. 
2. 42 with the air altered to the aether)' a quotation from Ps. 
Ixxvili. 49 to prove that evil angels are bad men; it does not recur 
in the other two passages. 

Further confirmation may be found in the tract De Conf. Ling. 
Here, apart from a group of three already noticed, we have the large 
number of four isolated quotations. This tract has a curious uniformity, 
since the general midrash on the building of the Tower of Babel, as 
agreement of men or of the parts of man’s nature to commit evil, is 
interpolated with digressions which seem to have in view the theme 
with which Philo opens the tract, an attack on Jews who revile the 
story of Genesis as being no better than pagan mythology. The di- 
gressions suggest that these critics are tending towards a heretical 
Gnosticism, if they have not already arrived there. Of course Philo 
may be incorporating some one else’s writings, but it looks as if the 
introduction was his own, and Gnostic tendencies cannot go back far 
beyond his date in Judaism. 

The tract De Mut. Nom. contains five quotations, four in the main 
midrash and one in an interpolated section 60-130; this section replies 
to anti-semites who ridicule the fuss made over the change of Abram 
to Abraham and Sarai to Sarah. It has the additional advantage of 
enabling Philo to suppress the covenant of circumcision, for the mid- 
rash breaks off at Gen. xvii. 5 and resumes at xvii. 16 in 130 (note 
the formula of transition ‘having dealt sufficiently with the change of 
names’. Circumcision was unpopular with the Greek world, and Philo 
keeps it discreetly in the background). On the other hand, the author 
of the insertion knows Hebrew, for it gives parallels to the change of 
names which »ppear to be reasonably possible for'allegorical etymology. 


* For this passage cf. Bousset, op. cit., pp. 14 ff. 

2 Cf. St. Paul and the Church of the Gentiles, pp. 45, 49, 50, and 62 for 
particular points in this tract. 

XLI D 
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Thus it is not from Philo. Yet it contains a quotation from Ps. xxiii. 1 
which reappears in De Agric. 50, and, since it deals with the Logos, is 
probably Philonic. The main midrash contains four quotations of 
which one is Hannah noted above; one (Hos. xiv. 9 in 139) appears also 
in De Plant. 138 at the end of a section where it may well represent an 
insertion by Philo, as it may also in De Mut. Nom. It may be one of 
Philo’s own contributions; on the other hand, the quotation from Job 
(‘as Job says’) in 49 (with a text widely different from LXX) suggests 
a source which is of a more ‘Palestinian’ type. But the last quotation 
(Isa. xlviii. 22 in 169) has an introduction (‘as it is sung in the 
prophetic utterances’) which looks Alexandrine. I can only suggest 
that this tract has been edited in Alexandria from a source which stood 
in closer contact with the Palestinian tradition, and that it has been 
revised by Philo. 

In any case, there seems only one explanation of the rarity of 
quotations from outside the Pentateuch in Philo’s writings and the 
groups into which they fall, namely that the bulk of Philo goes back 
to an Alexandrine tradition of exegesis which was established when 
the Pentateuch alone had been translated into Greek* but was rein- 
forced for the reasons noted above with a set of testimonies dealing 
with Wisdom and Hannah. Some of these Philo incorporates as he 
found them; some (e.g. Jer. iii. 4 in De Cher. 49) he has perhaps 
worked in himself. The other groups appear to represent later infil- 
trations from Palestine or possibly from Hellenistic centres, which had 
developed a tradition of biblical exegesis when more of the scriptures 
were available in Greek. It is, of course, possible that the isolated 
quotations also represent such infiltrations, but I am inclined to think 
that they represent a first stage towards recognizing the rest of the 
Bible in Alexandrine exegesis and therefore are, at any rate for the 
most part, to be ascribed to Philo. Their rarity suggests that he 
deserves more credit for fidelity to his sources than for originality of 
thought. Witrrep L. Knox 


THE BIBLICAL ROOT SDY-SD: NOTES ON 2 SAM. i.21; 
JER. xviii. 14; PS. xci. 6; JOB v. 21 
I 

Tue value of the Ugaritic inscriptions for Biblical studies is to-day 
widely recognized. At times, however, their significance is indirect 
rather than direct, their importance residing in what they suggest 

* Cf. Stein, ‘Die allegorische Exegesis von Philo’, in Ztschr. f. d. A. T. 
Wiss., 1928-9 (51), pp. 20 ff. 


* For the priority of the Pentateuch in the LXX cf. Thackeray, The Septua- 
gint and Jewish Worship, pp. 11 ff. 
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rather than in what they contain. Such an instance, we believe, 
occurs in the section of the Dn’il epic (E 1, lines 34-45) recently 
published by Dr. H. L. Ginsberg.’ In this passage, Dn’il, grieved by 
the death of a loved one, pronounces a curse of drought upon the 
land, in which there occurs the following line (no. 44) : 

bl-tl bl-rbb bl-sr* thmtm. 

“Let there be neither dew nor rain nor upsurging of the Deep.’ 

Both in thought and phrasing, this line resembles, as Ginsberg has 
noted, the lament of David over Saul and Jonathan in 2 Sam. i, in 
which ver. 21 a is particularly difficult : 

nian "Te oD°2y Tw_~>x) Yom~>x yda2 “ID 
The Masoretic text is usually rendered : 

“Let there be no dew nor rain upon you nor fields of offerings.’ 
This is taken to mean that David lays a curse on the hills of Gilboa 
that there be no fields bearing fine fruits, worthy of being set aside 
for sacred imposts. That this is far-fetched and unsatisfactory is 
obvious, and emendations have therefore been copious, none of which 
commend themselves. In fact, they amply justify H. P. Smith’s 
judgement that ‘the variety of suggestions shows the difficulty of 
the reading ’.3 

On the basis of the Ugaritic parallel onann yow 42, Ginsberg 
now emends Nin “T7i into Nininn yw. He interprets 97W from 
the Arabic ¢ . ‘hasten’, meaning here ‘surge upward’. 

The change of Nva1IN into NvawN has much to recommend it, the 
two words being graphically very close. The suggested reading of 
y1 for “Twi is, however, unconvincing, Graphically, the words are 
too far distant, and the testimony of the Versions is unanimous in 
reading the consonants in the meaning of ‘fields’. Moreover, the 
interpretation of Y"W in the meaning of ‘upsurge’ or ‘inrush’* is 
insufficiently attested. 

We believe that the solution to the difficulty can be found without 


* “A Ugaritic Parallel to 2 Sam. i. 21’ in ¥.B.L. lvii, Part II, June 1938, 
Pp. 2009 ff. 

* So LXX, dypoi dwapyav; Aquila, ddapevparav; Vulgate, mequi sint agri 
primitiarum. So Syriac cA ae Ila... This view is adopted by the 
medieval Jewish commentators; cf. Kimhi, ad loc., who is followed by 
Authorized Version, as above, and the Jewish Version, which renders NVAIN 
as ‘ choice fruits’. 

3 I.C.C., on Samuel (New York, 1899), p. 262. The suggestions advanced 
may be studied there and in Brown-Driver-Briggs Lexicon, s.v. MANN, 
P. 929 a. 

4 So T. H. Gaster, who edited the same text in Studi i Materiali di Storia 
delle Religioni, 1937, xv, pp. 28, 49. 
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recourse to such radical emendation of the Masoretic text. Here a 
brief preliminary discussion is necessary. Both Syriac and Aramaic 
possess a root sa/, TWX meaning ‘to pour’.’ Almost as frequent is 
the related tertiae-Yod root ).«, X70 also meaning ‘to throw, pour 
(of water, blood)’.* Arabic also possesses a engnem TOOt i, Ge 
signifying, among other meanings, 3*become moist’, as in the nouns 
a. ‘moisture, especially dew’, ... ‘ night-dew ’. 


On the basis of this well-attested Semitic root and its derivatives 
in Arabic, Syriac, and Aramaic, the passage in Samuel becomes clear. 
We need merely revocalize the Masoretic "7? as "1Y,‘ a noun analogous 
to "33, T, "29, oy, “nm, &c. and adopt the reading niann for 
ninwin. The text then read as follows : 


Sniaan tw 2°99 Tep-9e) Yo->e vais “7 
It now yields a powerful and unforced meaning : 


O hills of Gilboa, 
Let there be no dew nor rain upon you, 
Nor outpouring of the Depths. 


* PeSitta on Lam. ii. 4; iv. 1, 13 for Hebrew JDW. Cf. T. B. Shabbat 156a 
NOT TVR and often. 

* For the Syriac usage, cf. Payne-Smith, Thesaurus Syriacus, p. 4064, who 
quotes ‘ canales quae aquas |;43\ ood ducunt ad radices plantarum’. Cf. 
Targum Onkelos at Lev. xvii. 4 NT NOT for JOY OF. The Targum 


interprets Eccles. ii. 8 MIT] WY as PIM NOD Wo PIwT pam 
"7M ND PWT ‘ gutters discharging lukewarm and hot waters’, thus illus- 
trating the use of the root. Cf. also Targ. to Ps. Ixii. 9; Ixxix. 3 (for 12v), 
and T. B. Gittin 69 b. 

3 These roots possess two principal meanings, (1) ‘ stretch forth’, (2) ‘go 
at random, heedlessly’. This is of great interest semantically. Dr. Ginsberg 
(ibid., note 14) quotes the two distinct Arabic roots fr‘ ‘stretch’ and sr‘ 
‘hasten’. In sdy both meanings exist in the same root, making it not unlikely 
that the two Arabic roots fr‘ and sr‘ are related. This strengthens the view 
that a close relationship must originally have existed between Sin and Sin 
roots, and that they are the result of later differentiations rather than that 
the similarity is purely accidental. Cf., on 750-25, our remarks in ‘Studies 
in Hebrew Roots of Contrasted Meanings’, 7.0.R., N.S. xxvii, p. 56; also 
in A.J.S.L. vol. lv, July 1938, p. 272. 

4 Cp. Ezek. i. 24. where "TU Sip? ought perhaps to be "1? biP> (G.R.D.]. 

5 We are now perhaps in a position to evaluate properly the reading of 
Theodotion 6dpy Gavdrov. Montfaucon derives it from the Masoretic text, 
NWN being misread as NY “iJ. So Margolis, Notes on a New Translation 
of Hebrew Scriptures (Philadelphia, 1921). Schleusner, Lexicon in LXX 
(Glasgow, 1822), p. 594a, equates dpy with “Tv and reads MDM for WZ , 
hence @avarov. 

It seems far more likely that dpy Oavarou is the rendering of NY23 nivy, 
which is derived from AMA TW, by misreading the Yod as a Vav and 
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II 

The recognition of the root 77¥, and the noun "7@, meaning ‘ out- 
pouring’, may shed some light on a passage which has baffled all 
interpreters. Jer. xviii. 14 reads: 

oem on, oy om wnp oR — Pay? A7Y “TY RD stsTy 

The Ancient Versions testify to the Masoretic text at all doubtful 
points, even when they err in the reading,’ but their interpretations 
are valueless from the exegetical standpoint. The prevailing view of 
the passage is somewhat as follows : 


‘Doth the snow of Lebanon fail from the rock of the field, or are 

the strange, cold flowing waters plucked up? ”? 

The difficulties of the passage are obvious. The word-order in 
stich. a is exceedingly harsh (verb, modifiers, subject). As Driver 
well says, ‘rock of the field’ is a strange expression, even if it refers 
to Lebanon and ni ‘plucked up’ is not a suitable word for water. 
Moreover, it should be noted that 3t¥ always governs the accusative 
and never is followed by 9 loci.} 

An alternative view of stich. a takes [i339 190 as the object of 
3iy°} and supplies an indefinite subject for the verb (3fiy7), ren- 
dering : 


“Would any man desert the snow of Lebanon, coming from the 


rock of the field ?’4 


This interpretation has the advantage of reducing the harshness of 
the word-order, but it does not solve the other difficulties. 

In the light of the interpretation for the root dy set forth above, 
we should like to make the following suggestions : 

“1? should be revocalized as “7 ‘outpouring, torrent’. 

918% cannot be governed by 3727. It is to be connected with 
"1 ‘the torrent from the rocks’. 


joining the Tav to the first word. Incidentally, this would attest the 
spelling ninan, and not nainn or nann, as given by Ginsberg, ibid., 
Pp. 213. 

* Thus “1? is taken by LXX, PeSitta, and Symmachus in the sense of 
‘breast’ (O° TW) ; Oy} is mistakenly read as OY by LXX; and a? 
misread as O°", likewise by LXX. 

* So Jewish Version, and, essentially, S. R. Driver, Book of the Prophet 
Jeremiah (London, 1909), p. 108, who follows Cocceius in changing WN? 
into ng; ‘be dried up’ (cf. Isa. xix. 5; xli. 17; Jer. li. 30). 

3 Cf. Isa. xxxi. 7; 2 Kings vii. 7; Jer. xii. 7, xxv. 38; Ezek. viii. 12, 
ix. g—and frequently. 


4 So AV, following Kimhi. Rashi (first interpretation) and Kara explain 
it similarly. 
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wn, as Kimhi already recog 1ized, is equivalent to yy. Barth’ 
has pointed out that the softer Ta frequently appears in Arabic instead 
of the emphatic Ta of other Semitic languages, when a liquid is near 
by. He compares | and yp, jr and Yp9y (Isa. xxii. 17 and 
Mishnic Hebrew). Nor is this interchange limited to liquids, as 
= ov? demonstrates. Prof.G.R. Driver kindly calls my attention 
to the identical phenomenon within Biblical Hebrew, as in 7yv and 
myn, "on and "nn (Job ix. 12). WNM3 would then be an aberrant 
orthography for 7b3. This suggestion is considerably strengthened, 
when it is recalled that the parallelism of Vb3\| 319 is frequent in 
Biblical Hebrew.” 

With 3%927 , an indefinite subject, 3M¥3, should be understood.’ 

oO” in its normal sense of ‘strange’ is out of place here. It is, 
however, attested by all the Versions. Vulgate and Targum, how- 
ever, derive it from the root O°", interpreting it as O° ‘stream’ or 
tacitly emending it thus. Similarly in Isa. i. 7 OY} NIPAYD 97H is 
interpreted by Saadiah as equivalent to ‘ desolation like the overthrow 
of a torrent’. OJ} in our passage may be an alternative form to 
oy, like o”tp and Op, or it may be preferable to correct OY 
to oy. 

Moreover, it is not Israel that is being contrasted with the faithful 
stream, flowing down from the snows of Lebanon, as Prof. S. R. 
Driver and other interpreters assert. It seems to us, rather, that the 
metaphor relates to Jahveh. It is the God of Israel who is being com- 
pared to the life-giving waters of the mountain-torrent, which no 
sensible person would forsake. Yet Israel flies in the face of nature 
and common sense, in order to betray its Maker. This same idea 
Jeremiah has forcibly expressed in ii. 12, 13: 


Be astonished, O ye heavens, at this, 

And be horribly afraid, be ye exceeding amazed, 
Saith the Lord. 

For My people have committed two evils : 

They have forsaken Me, the fountain of living waters, 
And hewed them out cisterns, broken cisterns, 

That can hold no water. 


* Etymologische Studien (Leipzig, 1893), pp. 35 ff. 

* Cf. 1 Kings viii. 57; Jer. xii. 7; Ps. xxvii. 9, xciv. 14. 

3 Cf. Gen. xi. 9, xvi. 14, xlviii. 1, 2; Exod. xv. 23 and Ges.-Kautzsch 
(2sth ed.), sec. 144, 3. 

4 Cf. also Dunash, Teshuvot Dunash ‘al Rab Saadiah, p. 8, as well as Ibn 
Ezra and Kimhi, ad loc. 

5 Would O°}} 5%, as an appositional phrase, be equivalent to 07%) OY 
(Isa. xxviii. 2; Hab. iii. 10)? 
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We therefore suggest that our passage be read and interpreted as 
follows : 


Ta3? 32% "1 WED 37 
pera OnP Dy orp wn -OX 
wp? NIB? "RY "ANDY "> 

o?iy (’p) "23% “DPS TT2 70771 


‘Does one leave the torrent from the rocks, 

The snow of Lebanon, 

Are the waters of the stream abandoned 
Cold and flowing, 

That my people has forgotten me, 
Burning incense to vanity, 

And they stumble in their ways, 
The tracks of old?’ 


Incidentally this view restores the appropriate Kinah-rhythm (3 : 2) 
for the passage, and for the entire section (xviii. 12-17). 


Ill 


The permutations of the root under discussion are not exhausted 
by Sd and dy. In Syriac we also find a well-authenticated root yaa 
meaning (a) ‘ pour’, (b) ‘rush with force’.»> As a matter of fact, 
this root occurs in Biblical Hebrew, though it has been confused 
with sdd. 

In Ps. xci. 6 OTIDY We avopy qm YpkZ 737, TW has been 
taken as a metaplastic mediae-Vav form of the root TTv ‘devastate’, 
and the clause has been accordingly rendered: ‘Nor of the destruc- 
tion that wasteth at noonday’. 

‘TW? is, however, parallel to 7m and requires a more concrete 


* Or ov pns “TY, to preserve the parallelism of the construction [G.R.D.]. 

2 In ver. 15, mio") has no subject, unless taken reflexively (so Kara, 
ad loc.), but this is a dubious procedure. It is therefore best to follow LXX 
and PeSitta and read O79 13 yD", the Mem being an erroneous ditto- 
graphy for the Bet of O7°573. For examples of errors resulting from the 
similarity of 2 and %, cf. 2 Sam. v. 13 (by the side of 2 Chron. xiv. 3); 
2 Kings xiv. 13 (as against 2 Chron. xxv. 23); Ezek. xxvii. 18 (see ver. 16); 
Isa. xxxviii. 9 (cf. Ps. xvi. 1). Cf. also the Kethib in Joshua iii. 16 O7N2 and 
the Qere DON, and other examples in Gordis, Biblical Text in the Making, 
a Study of the Kethib-Qere (Philadelphia, 1937), p. 143 f. 

Because both words in the stich. (O7°3972 19>") are long, they receive 
three beats in the rhythm. Cf. Ps. ii. 3 Wr mD-Yen Ww NIN NX mpnia 
W"Ni3yY , where stich. a likewise receives three beats for the same reason. 

3 See Payne-Smith, Thesaurus Syriacus, pp. 4088-9 and references there. 

4 So B.D.B.; Ges.-K., sec. 67, n. 3. 
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sense than ‘waste’. Reifman has therefore emended it to Dw, but 
the change is unnecessary, if the root T?0 be recognized in the mean- 
ing ‘rush with force’. In fact, PeSitta translates the passage by its 
cognate : Jib Jena? bod. 
The verse is rendered : 
(Thou shalt not fear) 


The plague that stalks at night, 
Nor the pestilence that rushes at noon. 


IV 
The recognition of this root 7% helps to clarify the beautiful but 
enigmatic passage in Job v. 19-23, in which Eliphaz pictures the 
eventual escape of the righteous from calamity : 

v9 J3 yP XD yav3 Torx nny ves 

39m "1 ANN) mind JID 3y73 

wD" °D TWA NWN RM xann pv> pws 

avn Ox PINT NN pron yo) w> 

7? ma>ben atten mm PIA AIWF IAN OV "DS 


Commentators have found several problems in these verses : * 
1. The plagues listed total not seven but nine, if ver. 23 is included 
(ayn, mando, pw vw, Tw, Ww, IPD, PINA Mn, ATW "aN and 


"wn nn). 

2. If, on the other hand, ver. 23 is not regarded as part of the 
enumeration, as some authorities assume, the remaining distresses 
are not seven but six or five. For some of the plagues seem duplica- 
tions : 

TW (ver. 21) and 7H (ver. 22); 39" (ver. 20) and JD (ver. 22); 
7 INA MN (ver. 22), and AIWwWA MN (ver. 23). 

3. In ver. 21 fi@? viv is usually interpreted literally as ‘the 
scourge of the tongue, i.e. slander’.’ In this sense, however, it 
scarcely parallels the other perils, all of which are scourges caused 


* Cf. also Targum 3°V] NW ‘a tempest blowing’. [Cp. Brockelmann, 
Lex. Syr.? 762 under ga.] 

? For an illuminating discussion of the passage as a whole see Driver-Gray, 
I.C.C. on Job, vol. i, pp. 56ff.; vol. ii, pp. 32f. 

3 So Ibn Ezra, doubtfully, followed by most moderns. ‘This may have 
been the view of our phrase held by Ben Sira, who speaks of pdorié yAdoons 
‘the scourge of the tongue’ (xxvi. 6). In that passage, however, he discusses 
various types of slander, where the phrase is appropriate. It occurs, too, in 
the extant Hebrew of Ben Sira li. 2b: qe Nat wr OY Nat ANS 
“WV ‘Mv npwni. Cf. Smend, Israel Lévi, and Oesterley-Box (in Charles, 
Apocrypha and Pseudepigrapha of the O.T., Oxford 1913), ad loc. 
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by nature and not by man, and affecting not one individual but an 
entire country-side, at the very least. 

4. Another difficulty, not hitherto noticed, affords a clue to the 
solution of the problem. It is noteworthy that, on the basis of the 
present exegesis, the long list of distresses does not mention the 
scourges of fire and storm. The omission of such outstanding calami- 
ties’ is especially inexplicable in the face of the Prologue, where 
the ‘fire from heaven’ (i. 16) and the ‘great wind’ (ver. 19) play so 
ominous a role.” 

To meet these difficulties, various expedients have been suggested, 
particularly the excision of ver. 22, and other emendations of the 
text.) It seems, however, that the problems raised by the passage 
may be solved without violence to the received text. 

We have noted the apparent absence of ‘fire’ and ‘water’ among 
the ‘distresses’ mentioned. We believe that they are to be sought 
in ver. 21. For, as has already been noticed, [w vw is inap- 
propriate in the sense of ‘slander’. It is, however, eminently in 
place as an elliptical expression for Ux Ti#? iw ‘In the scourge of 
the tongue of fire’.* We may compare Isa. v. 24 OX Ti? wp LORD 
and ibid. xxx. 27 nook OND ii). Perhaps, too, DiW3 is to be cor- 
rected into Di (from the scourge),’ or, preferably, revocalized as 
v2 ° (infinitive construct of DY ‘rove, wander’). 


As for ‘Ti in stich. b of ver. 21, we propose that it be taken as a 
noun derived from the root ti ‘rush with power, pour’. ‘i@ would 
therefore mean ‘an outpouring of rain or of wind’, i.e. a torrent or a 
tempest.’ 

Including ver. 23, seven distresses are given: (1) famine, (2) war, 


* We may compare the text of the Jewish High Holy Day Prayer: 
253 7 O23 1 WRI ++ + PNM NPD OW OVI) INS" AWN VRID 
HII 791 WY "79 NOS3 791 AYIA 7 WMA 71 (N. M. Adler, The Service 
of Synagogue, Day of Atonement, p. 150). 

* Even if one does not assume that the author of the Dialogue had a prose 
Volksbuch before him, which he reworked, it is obvious that the storm bulked 
large in Hebrew consciousness. This the early conception of Jahveh as God 
of the storm abundantly attests. Cf. Judges v. 4f.; 2 Sam. xxii. 8 ff. ; 
Nahum i. 4ff.; Ps. xxix passim, Ixviii, 8f.; Job xxxviii. 1, &c. 

3 Beer, Budde, and Duhm eliminate the verse. Cf. also Torczyner (Das 
Buch Hiob, Vienna, 1920) for a brilliant but unconvincing emendation of the 
verse. For other proposed changes see Driver-Gray, loc. cit. 

+ So Ehrlich, who compares Joshua xv. 2 where feos represents 0°73 jie 
(cf. ver. 5). Torczyner rejects Ehrlich’s interpretation on inadequate grounds. 

5 So LXX, PeSitta, Vulgate, Driver-Gray. 

® So Saadiah, Budde, Ehrlich, Torczyner. 

7 "Si is, incidentally, written plene in ver. 21, and defective in ver. 22 (cf. 
Kittel, Biblia Hebraica, 3rd ed., ad loc.). 
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(3) fire, (4) flood, (5) dearth,’ (6) the beasts of the field, (7) the stones 
of the field.’ 
Verse 21 is then to be rendered as follows: 


When the tongue of fire stalks about, thou shalt be hidden, 
Nor shalt thou fear the coming of the torrent.’ 


V 


Perhaps this meaning of Ti# = ‘surging of wind or rain, tempest’ 
occurs also in Isa. xiii. 6: x122 "T8_ WW MT OP AMP "> Sy eran 
The usual rendering is: 


Howl ye, for the day of the Lord is at hand, 
As destruction from the Almighty shall it come.‘ 


It yields however little meaning to announce that the Day of Jahveh 
comes like a destruction from God. On our view, it should be 
rendered : 


* 2? 37 te in ver. 22 are to be understood as a hendiadys = JB} nord 
* the calamity of dearth’ since ‘T® ‘destruction’ is too general to belong to 
this catalogue of specific plagues. As an example of hendiadys, cf. Gen. iii. 16 
4297} YNASy = the pain of thy conception’. 

2 Or, ‘the gnomes of the field’, if Rashi’s old suggestion, as revised by 
Kohler and Beer, to read "JQ or "JK for "YQR , is accepted. 

3 The character of this calamity is vividly described by Professor J. A. 
Montgomery in his learned and altogether delightful volume Arabia and the 
Bible (Philadelphia, 1934), p. 85, ‘Other ‘‘ bad lands” are the scarred and 
bare mountains which run parallel to the west coast of Arabia, giving the 
name Hijaz to the west of that watershed from its nature as a “‘ barrier”’. 
The rainstorms break against this long ridge and produce almost in a moment 
raging torrents—the Arabic sail, spate—which sweep away all obstacles with- 
out warning and with loss of life of man and cattle, leaving the countryside 
barer than ever with the destruction of vegetation and the removal of the 
surface soil. This phenomenon illustrates the many references in the Bible, 
as in Psalms and Job, to “‘ waters”’ as symbol of overpouring troubles, 
dangers, enemies, e.g. Job xxvii. 20; Ps. cxxiv. 4, 5.... The Arabic poetry 
has constant references to this phenomenon, its terrors and dangers. And 
modern travellers give anecdotes of its instantaneous and destructive char- 
acter.” 

It is highly suggestive that he adds: ‘We may indeed have a technical 
word for this inundating spate in Isa. xxviii. 15, translated in our Versions 
“overflowing scourge”’’, in which the noun (shot) means a torrent, com- 
paring the Arabic noun ,.. (Surah Ixxxix. 12) and the Ethiopic verb sdta’. If 
it were not for the difficulty of po, DW in our passages could be rendered 
as Professor Montgomery interprets Isa. xxviii. 15, and “T1®7 as ‘tempest’ 
(rushing of wind). Our verse would then be translated : 

‘When the torrent . . . rushes in, thou shalt be hidden 
Nor shalt thou fear the coming of the tempest.’ 
4 So AV, Jewish Version, &c. 
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Howl, for the day of the Lord is at hand, 
Like a storm from the Almighty‘ will it come. 


The same interpretation would, naturally, apply to Joel i. 15, virtually 
a duplication of the Isaianic passage. 
ROBERT GoRDIS 


A NOTE ON THE MEANING OF 97’ IN HOSEA ix. 7 
AND ISAIAH ix. 8 


THE first nine verses of Hosea ix are concerned with the horrors of 
the Exile soon to overtake the northern kingdom. In ver. 7 its near 
approach is solemnly announced—o?¢7 79? INQ TM TPHT 7 WZ ‘Come 
are the days of visitation, come the days of recompense’. Then 
follow the words 9x79" WT, a phrase which commentators, assuming 
a derivation of wy? from yt ‘knew’, have found difficult. The 
Massoretic Text, however, presents no difficulty if ww? here is 
regarded as a further example of the V7, cognate with the Arabic 
f2s, in the sense of ‘was humiliated ’.* We may then translate : 


‘Come are the days of visitation, come the days of recompense, 
Israel shall be humiliated.’ 


The LXX’s rendering is generally assumed to represent an original 
reading yy. May it not be, however, that xaxw@yjcerac represents, 
not ¥Y?, but YT? (singular for M.T.’s plural),* which the LXX trans- 
lators recognized as belonging to the V7" = ¢3,? It is worth noting 
that some other Hebrew words, which are nearly allied in meaning 


* Or ‘Like a mighty storm does it come’, if the Divine name is taken 
purely as an intensive. Cf. such passages as: Gen. x.9 717° wD? TY N23 = 
a very mighty hunter; Jonah iii. 3 orm >ox> m2i7a “YY = a very great city; 
Cant. viii. 6 mnIT7¢ OX "BY THY = a mighty flame. “TW is so inter- 
preted by S. P. Behrmann, in his Hebrew commentary on Isaiah “W13 ik 
(Vilna, 1903). He finds the Kaf of > difficult, on the usual rendering 
‘ destruction’. 

* For other examples see the present writer in ¥.7.S. xxxv. 298f., 
xxxvi. 409 f., xxxvii. 59f., xxxviii. 404f., xxxix. 273 f., and G. R. Driver in 
J.T.S. xxxviii. 49. Some of these examples (e.g. in Jer. xiv. 18, Ps. cxxxviii. 6, 
Job xxi. 19) occur in passages where, as here, divine punishment is the theme. 

3 The translation of the rest of the verse is very uncertain. The meaning 
seems to be: ‘ The prophet has become a fool, the man of spirit a madman’ 
(so you, the people, think) ; (if so, retorts Hosea) ‘it is because of the great- 
ness of thine iniquity.’ Cp. Harper, op. cit., p. 332. The words M20vN NAN 
belong probably to ver. 8: see Driver, ¥.T.S. xxxix. 159. 

4 The singular is read—unnecessarily, as it seems—by some editors, e.g. 
Nowack, Die kleinen Propheten, 1922, p. 56. 
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to yt” in the sense of the Arabic root, are rendered similarly by 
xaxoov by the LXX translators, e.g. MMW in Ps. cvii. 39, and my 
in Zech. x. 2 (in Qal; in Is. liii. 7 in Niph.; and in Dan. x. 12 in 
Hithp.).' 

Another passage whose theme is that of divine punishment and of 
pride brought low is Isa. ix. 7ff. Verse 8 runs in Hebrew as follows : 


Type avy ovis 172 oY WIN 
: ax’? 339 Stia1 ARO 
and is translated in the English Versions : 


‘And all the people shall know, even Ephraim and the inhabitant 
of Samaria, that say in the pride and (RV. in pride and) stoutness 
of heart.... 


Here again the Massoretic Text runs quite smoothly if we suppose 
that 19? here has nothing to do with y7 ‘knew’, but is cognate 
with ¢,. Verses 7 and 8 may then be translated : 
‘The Lord sendeth a word against Jacob, and it shall light upon 
Israel. 
And all the people, even Ephraim and the inhabitant of Samaria 
shall be humiliated 
Because of (their) pride and insolence in saying’ Bricks are 
fallen,’ &c. 
D. WINTON THOMAS 


THE TEXT OF PSALMS IN THE PESHITTA 


In the book of Psalms, the Peshitta is an important witness to the 
accuracy of the Massoretic text. Before one attempts, however, to 
detect corrupt readings in the MT, and to disclose what the original 
may have been, it is necessary to turn a critical eye on the trust- 
worthiness of the Peshitta itself. A number of instances adduced 
here will show that the Peshitta too at times suffers from corruptions. 
Emendation of the Peshitta text nevertheless need not be arbitrary 
or haphazard. In Z.A.W. 1897, Techen published an Index to the 
Psalms entitled ‘Syrisch-hebraisches Glossar zu den Psalmen’. The 
Index serves the very useful purpose of determining with much greater 
accuracy what the Peshitta read as its Hebrew instead of surmises, 
however brilliant. In addition, while the Index can never supplant 
the authority of manuscripts at hand, it again serves the very useful 
* See Hatch and Redpath, A Concordance to the LX X, 1897, ii. 711. 


2 Cp. 1 Kings i. 5, where “WON? follows immediately upon NON (‘ was 
showing himself arrogant’) and introduces Adonijah’s boast 7 77mN IN. 
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purpose of detecting inner-Syriac errors. LXX students are well 
aware what Schleusner, Smend, Margolis, and others have done along 
similar lines for the recovery of the Greek text.’ 

The following may serve as examples of inner-Syriac errors : 

In ii. 11 the Hebrew reads 77¥93 rae) for which the Syriac has 
JRLil> cowowwole. This obviously does not square with the 
Hebrew. Examination reveals that it may not be the Hebrew at fault, 
but rather the Syriac. Techen’s Index shows that 9% is found a 
number of times equated with u,«, e.g. xiii. 5 and lv. 10, and it seems 
likely that a confusion of forms took place between the roots of so. 
and y/. Possibly a Syriac copyist misread Lowol wo for cowormwolo 
(Cp. Noeldeke, Syriac Grammar, § 196). 

In xix. 7 occurs the phrase 1NMM INO] PRI. The Peshitta trans- 
lates by mors go bagy do ‘and none can hide from his vapour’. 
In the Psalms jas is used six times for 927 ‘vapour’. Techen 
rightly assumes here that there is some variance between the MT and 
the Peshitta. The present writer would suggest that ogo Xs is an 
error for ojo ‘its heat’. This would reconcile very well the MT 
and the Peshitta. The LXX reproduces the MT kai od« €orw ds 
amoxpupynoerat THY Oépynv adrod. 

Likewise in xxvi. 4 the emendation of the Syriac resolves an 
apparent disagreement between the Hebrew and the Syriac transla- 
tion. The Hebrew of 6 runs xi3x X? O%'7y] OY}. The Peshitta 
renders the phrase by KSs J Lye pro. ya meaning ‘fools’ is 
more than an off-translation, for the Peshitta to the Psalms is fairly 
close. The more periphrastic Targum has XOX3R? PoNDN, and 
reproduces the sense of ‘hide’ for the root in o%%y3. The fact that 
laJ occurs for ]D¥ , NOM, IND confirms the suspicion that the Syriac 
is corrupt. It seems likely therefore that we should replace Kya 
by Kay (see Techen, op. cit., s.v. La). 

The passage in xxxviii. 19 reads simply enough 3878 Tax “iy °D 
‘nxdn. The Peshitta, however, gives an unusual rendering for IN7% 
by lophio ‘I shall be cleansed’. This does not imply a different 
reading in the Hebrew. Evidently for Jorllo we ought to read 
JopLio. Compare the use of Joyh? for 7373 in xxxviii. g and Mw in 
XXXV. 14. 

Of unusual interest finally is the passage in Ixxiv. 8. The Hebrew 
is: PD SY “tyin~bD WY IH? OF} 0392 MX. G reads xaramav- 


* Cf. Schleusner, Lexicon, passim; Smend, Rudolph, Griechisch-syrisch- 
hebrdischer Index zur Weisheit des Jesus Sirach, Berlin, 1907, Vorrede; 
Margolis, Max L.,‘ Complete Induction for the Identification of the Vocabu- 
lary in the Greek Versions of the Old Testament with its Semitic Equivalents : 
Its Necessity and the Means of Obtaining it’, ¥.4.O.S. 1910, p. 22 f. 
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owpev for 1D, but undoubtedly we ought to follow the reading 
of A xataxavowpev. For the equation of xaraxatw = WW, see 
Schleusner, s.v. The Syriac reads J_uo/ oo? 22>? \ooads owwlo 
js? i JoXdly coors nr ysoso -savo Apparently S follows G. 
But it is remarkable, from the point of view of the Syriac translation 
elsewhere that it disagrees with the Greek on the difficult oY3, but it 
seems to follow G® on the comparatively simple 7. The writer 
would therefore suggest that .saso of the Syriac is a corruption of 
-©awo. Perhaps a scribe unconsciously rewrote aso as he had 
written it but two words before. 

Incidentally, Techen queries in his Index the equation of ../ ="193 
in xxxix. 4. He thinks that the Peshitta is at variance with the Hebrew. 
The fact is that ./ has the meaning of ‘burn’. 

F. ZIMMERMANN 


CASSIODORUS’ LIBRARY AT VIVARIUM: SOME 
ADDITIONS 


It is well known that in 1872 A. Franz published a considerable 
catalogue of writings which, from Cassiodorus’ personal mention of 
them, were certainly in his library at Vivarium. In 1922 the present 
writer, as the result of his proof that the so-called Primasius on the 
Epistles of St. Paul is really the Cassiodorian revision of Pelagius, was 
able to make some additions to Franz’s list. The results down to the 
early part of 1937 are most conveniently summarized in Mr. Mynors’ 
edition of the Institutiones of Cassiodorus, Index Auctorum.' A still 
more recent treatment is that by Miss M. Stanley in her (as yet) 
unpublished work, ‘The Monastery of Vivarium and its Historical 
Importance’, chaps. 7 and 8.’ 

One way of ascertaining what books were in the Vivarium library 
is to study the works of Cassiodorus and others which are known to 
have been written there, and to discover the sources used in them. 
It is this method that I have applied in the case of the Pseudo- 
Primasius. In the course of preparing the Vienna edition of this 
work I have felt it my duty to investigate the sources, especially as 
there is so little in the work, apart from the portion concerned with 
the Epistle to the Romans, that is really original. I have not been 
successful as yet in tracing everything, but one or two works have 
been discovered not hitherto known to have been in this library. 

The first is Jerome against Jovinian, 2. 23 (Migne, xxiii. 318 ff.) 

* pp. 184 ff. 


* B.Litt. thesis of the University of Oxford (1939). Miss Stanley has 
favoured me with a perusal of this work. 
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= Ps.-Primas. (Migne, Ixviii) 544, ll. 19, 37-45, which by a slip of 
the compiler is attributed to the ‘Apologeticus ad Pammachium’. 
The second is Augustine, Epistle 169. 1, § 2 (C.S.E.L. 44, p. 612. 
22-6, 613. 4-13) = Ps.-Primas. 543, ll. 9-24. 

Among the epistles of Augustine already known to have been used 
by Cassiodorus and his disciples are 140, 147, 187. In view of 
Lietzmann’s classification of the manuscripts of Augustine’s epistles," 
which he made in order to discover what groups of letters existed in 
early times, it would have been interesting to be in a position to show 
that Cassiodorus possessed one of these bundles; but unfortunately 
neither 140 nor 169 appears in any of Lietzmann’s groups and, while 
147 appears in his M 59 group,’ 187 cannot be regarded as belonging 
to the same group. Until all the works produced at Vivarium are 
thoroughly examined, it is premature to express an opinion, but 
meanwhile it looks as if Cassiodorus had possessed no real collection 
of Augustine’s letters, but only a very few single letters. 

A. SOUTER 


OBSERVATIONS ON THE PSEUDO-EUSEBIAN 
COLLECTION OF GALLICAN SERMONS 


Tuts collection of seventy-five homilies, arranged in forty-three 
chapters, was, like Beatus of Liebana’s compilation on the Apocalypse, 
omitted from the Patrologia Latina of Migne. It has not, in fact, 
been printed since 1677.3 As no one would readily trust an edition of 
that date, I have gone straight to the oldest and best, though in- 
complete, manuscript, Brussels, Bibliothéque Royale, 1316 (1651-2), 
of the first quarter of the ninth century.‘ That this is the best manu- 
script I learned from an extremely valuable article by Dom Germain 
Morin, O.S.B., in which inter alia he argues with the greatest 
probability that the author of these homilies was Faustus of Riez.5 

Nobody with a right to an opinion would doubt that they belong 
to the fifth century. The prevailing use of the Vulgate Bible would 
in itself prove a date subsequent to the fourth century, but there are 
other proofs also. The following references are of undoubted signi- 

* Sitzungsberichte d. preuss. Akad. der Wiss., phil.-hist. Kl. 1930 (23), Berlin, 
1930: see the JOURNAL, xxxii, 188 f. 

* Op. cit., p. 357. 

3 Maxima Bibliotheca veterum patrum (Lugd.), t. vi, pp. 618 ff. 

4 I am greatly indebted to the managers of the Hort Fund at Cambridge 
for the research grant which made it possible for me to study the manuscript 
under perfect conditions at Brussels. 

5 Z.N.T.W., xxxiv (1935), pp. 92-115. 
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ficance: Pelagii blasphemias (f. 2-v),’ originale peccatum (f. 5), 
Macedonius (f. 321), the definition of Hierusalem as uisio pacis? 
(f. 57 r), and Honorati (f. 82v). As regards the locality in which they 
were composed, two among other references point the way: Rodani 
se inmittit fluentis (f. 69 r), and Arelatensis ciuitas (f. 84 v). The writer 
is fond of metaphors from the sea. I have noticed two traces of 
classical education: Cicero’s dum tacent clamant* and Virgil’s heu 
regni rerumque oblite tuarum.*' 

The manuscript was in the Jesuit library at Antwerp in 1599, and 
was used by Andreas Schottus, who believed that it had come from 
England. Whether or no, it would seem to have been written either 
in the Low Countries or in Northern France, and the script is a 
Caroline minuscule of average quality. The fact that % is used to 
indicate omissions (ff. 69r, &c.) and also, for the same purpose, 
a symbol like the insular symbol for eius (f. 81r) may help towards 
fixing the exact scriptorium or region where the manuscript was pro- 
duced. The text is not immaculate: witness alienuni (f. 12 r), barbareis 
(f. 18 r), superstitutiones (f. 21v), sacregerationis (f. 271), diuisicene 
(f. 311), crassaris (f. 70v). Yet certain spellings might well have 
come straight from a fifth or sixth century exemplar: rennuunt 
(f. 27 v), ammonitionis (f. 63), amministratores (f. 67 v), ammini- 
stratione (f. 68 r), ammixti (f. 74 v), quemammodum (f. 52 r), euua 
(f. 56 v), quur> (ff. 72 r, 761), querella (f. 77 v), forsitam (ff. 77 v, 82 v), 
cottidianus (ff. 79 v, &c.). 

Some forms of a different sort may be quoted: most are unknown 
to the Thesaurus : 


abolitur = aboletur f.78r | delapido = dilapido f.75v 

aminitas =amoenitas ,,81r | deluo = diluo » 59V 

carix = carex , 60r | deuello = diuello o oa 

catina = catena » 79% | dissitientes = dissentientes ,, 65 v 

delacero =dilacero »» 538 inrico = inrigo » 78V 
trago = traho f. 82r 


Perhaps the phoneticians may be able to tell us to what region these 
aberrations specially point. 

The quotations from Scripture identified by me number about 260. 
The Gospel quotations number 77, and these agree almost absolutely 
with the Vulgate. The same is true of the 40 quotations from the 

? My references are to the Brussels manuscript. 

2 From Hier. nom. Hebr. (t. 111, 91 Vallarsi); cf. Aug. cat. rud. 20, 36, 
c. Faust. 12, 42 (p. 369, 1. 20); C.D. 19, 11. 

3 Cat. 1.8, detected by Dr. Alfred J. Smith also in Ambrosiaster in Rom. 5. 5. 

4 Aen. 4. 267, not 367, as in Wetmore’s Concordance. 

5 The Augustinian spelling. 
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Psalms. It is most satisfactory to be able to be so precise with regard 
to the use of these two parts of Scripture in southern France at so 
early a date, as the Vulgate had to fight for some five centuries to 
attain supremacy. It is also only fair to the late Abbot Chapman 
to mention his section entitled ‘ The Vulgate Gospels and Faustus of 
Riez ’,' where he works on the problem with Engelbrecht’s edition of 
Faustus, in which Faustus’ work could not be properly distinguished 
from the use made of it by Caesarius of Arles, and at a time when it 
was unknown that the Pseudo-Eusebian sermons were the work of 
Faustus. Much earlier Kaulen also had drawn the conclusion from 
one or two quotations that Faustus in his work on Free Will used the 
Vulgate.* 

The following exceptions to the use of pure Vulgate in the Gospels 
occur. I have appended references to biblical manuscripts where 
these exceptions agree with their text. Where no such references are 
added, there is a possibility, or rather a probability, that the quotations 
are made from memory : 


Faustus Vulgate 
St. MATTHEW 
i. 23 accipiet habebit 
2 ego ante uox om. 
dei nostri b eius 
y. 16 habitantibus sedentibus 
. 22 siquis qui autem 
ignis gehennae ignis 
. 28 siquis omnis qui 
om. DL eam 
ii. 3, 5 enim autem 
om. festucam 
om. tui 
- 23 si cum 
uos persecuti fuerint persequentur uos 
alia g KZ* aliam 
i. 13 lex et prophetae prophetae et lex 
i. 24 se ipsum sibi g LQ} semet ipsum 
. 19 duobus...conuenerit ab ff, g duo . . . consenserint 
quamcumque petierit [ ff,] quacumque petierint 
CPF], etc. 


eis illis 


* Pp. 167-73 of his ever suggestive Notes on the Early History of the Vulgate 
Gospels (Oxford, 1908). 

* F. Kaulen, Geschichte der Vulgata (Mainz, 1868), p. 198. 

3 So also Chapman, p. 169. 

XLI E 
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Faustus Vulgate 
St. MATTHEW 
XViii. 20 fuerint sunt 


et ego ($) ab ff,gqEQR om. (#) 
Xxii. 12, 13 hic (q) huc 
manibuset pedibus ff, DELR _pedibus eius et manibus 
eicite mittite 
xxiii. 26 priusidquod intusest munda munda prius quod intus est 
XXV. 40 ex ff, QRTW ' de 
XXV. 42 bibere [ff,] R potum 
Xxvi. 72 hominem istum hominem 
XXViil. 52,53 | sanctorum corpora corpora sanctorum 
om. qui dormierant 
resurrexerunt BCJOs!TX surrexerunt 
sancta Ciuitate sanctam ciuitatem 
uisa sunt apparuerunt 


St. Mark 
uxorem uiuentis accipere habere uxorem fratris tui 
fratris 
St. LUKE 
eis illis 
processerant (gat. G) processissent 
oratio deprecatio 
concipiet pariet tibi filium 
.15 siceram bcl*rdaur.CDPO sicera 
RT, &c. 
ili. 5 directum q directa 
Vv. 21 donare dimittere 
vii. 28 inter natos mulierum maior maior inter natos mulierum 
non ... nemo 
xii. 50 quod uos non scitis om. 
XViii. I om. semper 
numquam C non 
XVili. IT om. ago 
homines (cod -is) bc ef ff,ilr hominum 
aur. DET, &c. 
om. raptores 
non audebat G nolebat nec 
domine c ff, deus 
XViii. 13 propitiare c ff, l propitius esto 
XViii. 14 et exiit magis descendit hic 
illo fariseo T illo 
* So also Chapman, p. 169. 
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Faustus Vulgate 
XXiii. 34 dimitte illis domine pater dimitte illis 
quia nesciunt 5 non enim sciunt 
Xxiil. 42 memento domine mei (4) domine memento mei 
memento mei domine (%) 
(6q)r8 


St. JoHN 
natus fr D renatus 
sancto a ff, mraur.CDERT ' om. 
intrare ar B* introire 
- 34 patris 7R om. 
i. 53 sanguinem eius bd ff, q eius sanguinem 
habebitis codd. pler. ug. habetis 
. 18 animam meam aur. GT eam 
. 38 creditis 5° uultis credere 
. 6 ueritas KO*RTWZ et ueritas 
iv. 30 ecce uenit uenit enim 
nihil inuenit (d) gr (Aug.) non habet quicquam 
ji. 12,13 quae dico (a) dicere 
ea portare b (em) portare 
ipse uos docebit docebit uos 
- 24 rogo uolo 
. 19 illa ab f 5 (er) Aug. illo 
ianuis clausis (§) e (ff2) et fores essent clausae (4) 
discipuli congregati cfr discipuli om. (4) 
Aug. BEHO™, &c. 
discipulorum F 
dixit dfré gat. DP™RY dicit eis 
XX. 25 manus meas adr manum meam 
xx. 29 et credidisti g gat. CP™sRT credidisti 


Of the Old-Latin manuscripts r* is oftenest found in agreement 
with Faustus (14 times), then 5, the central Old-Latin manuscript 
(12 times), and then ff, (11 times). The last is regarded as French, 
and it would be interesting if we could say that it is of Provence, 
rather than of any other part of France. Of the manuscripts considered 
as in some sense Vulgate, R (Rushworthianus) coincides 10 times, 
T (Toletanus) 9 times, D (Armagh) 7 times, and C (La Cava and 
Spain) 6 times. We have thus Irish and Spanish connexions running 


* So Chapman, p. 170. 

* Dublin, Trinity College 55 (A. iv. 15), ‘ Irish half-uncial (saec. vii in.) ... 
written . . . presumably at Bobbio’ (Lowe, Codices Latini Antiquiores, 
no. 271). 
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pretty close. Very few of our verses are also in Abbot Chapman’s 
list, and there our evidence is in accord with his.! 

The text of the Psalms used is even more definitely Vulgate, that 
is, Jerome’s second revision of the Old Latin. The following differ- 
ences occur : 


F-R. Ve. 


vii. 14, 16 iniustitia (%) iniustitiam (}) 


iX. 25 


XViii. 4 
xxi. 


Xxiv. 
XXXi. 


XXXi. 


xliv. 
xl viii. 


capite caput 
uertice eius uerticem ipsius 
polluuntur (Sangerm., &c.) inquinatae sunt 
eius (Sangerm.) illius 
terrae (Cassiod.) orbis terrae 
eripe (Sangerm., etc., Cypr. cod. A erue 
Cassiod.) 
om, (m) meae 
dabo tibi (Sangerm., etc., Aug. tibi dabo 
Cassiod.) 
quam (Sangerm.) qua 
ingredieris (Sangerm., etc., Aug. gradieris 
Cassiod.) 
circumamicta (Sangerm., &c.) circumdata 
non enim quoniam 
morietur accipiet (m Sangerm., &c., _interierit non sumet 
Ambr. Aug. Ruric. Cassiod.) 
simul (m Ambr. Aug. Ruric. Cassiod.) om. 
domus (m Ambr. Aug. Ruric. om 
Cassiod.) 
peccatum meum (4) iniquitatem meam (4) 
agnosco (3) (Sangerm. Hil. Hier. cognosco 
Aug.) 
cogitabo pro peccato meo (4) peccatum meum con- 
tra me est semper 
delictum (%) (Sangerm. Ambst.) 


Ixiii. 6, 7 accedit accedet 


Ixv. 13 
ci. 9 


Civ. 37 
CV. 24 


et (Sangerm., &c.) ad 
domo tua domum tuam 
cum (Mozarab. Coislin.) in 
sicut (Hebr. Sangerm., etc., Pacian. tamquam 
Chromat. Prosp.) 
in (Sangerm. Ambr. Aug. Cassiod.) cum 
et non (Sangerm.) 
in (Rom. Aug. Cassiod.) om. 


* See the notes added to the particular passages above. 
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cviii. 6 peccato (Sangerm.) peccatum 
CXxVi. I in uanum uigilant (Rom. Moz. frustra uigilat 
Ambr. Hormisd. Fulg.) 
custodiunt (Rom. Moz. Ambr. custodit 
Hormisd. Fulg.) 
CXXXi. 9 iustitia (Hebr. Corb. Prosp. iustitiam 
Cassiod.) 


Apologies are due for the bracketed notes after the readings in the 
left column. The notes are mainly derived from Sabatier, and take 
no account of the recent work done on the Latin Psalms by Dr. A. 
Allgeier and others, which is inaccessible to me. What is quite clear 
is the close resemblance to Sangermanensis in particular, a resemblance 
shared by Ambrosiaster ' among other writers. 

An examination of the quotations from St. Paul’s Epistles has 
yielded little of value. Here too there are traces of Vulgate readings. 
There are also one or two passages quoted from memory. Where 
neither of these statements is true, we find echoes which agree with D 
(Book of Armagh) rather oftener than with other Vulgate MSS., and 
readings such as we find in the great writers of the period 370-430. 
All this is what might be expected. 

The quotations from other parts of Scripture have also been re- 
viewed by me but do not appear to contain much that is instructive. 
I will call attention only to a few quotations : 


Prou. ix. 12, fili si malus fueris solus hauries mala (ff. 51v, 
531, 78 v-79r) (cf. Ambr.). 

Prou. xiii. 8, redemptio animae uiri propriae ( ) diuitiae (f. 76 v) 
(= Hier. Rufin.). 

Prou. xviii. 21, mors et uita in manibus linguae (f. 641r) (=m 
Lucif. Aug. Caesar. 165). 

Prou. xxv. 12, inauris aurea et margaritum fulgens qui loquitur 
uerbum in aurem audientem et obedientem (f. 74). No 
Old-Latin testimony in Sabatier.’ 

Eccli. xxiii. 9, multus enim casus in illa (f. 74 r). 

Eccli. xxiii. 12, uir multum iurans replebitur iniquitate, et non 
discedet de domo illius plaga (f. 741). (Caesar., who has de, 
but implebitur, with variant repl-.) 

Ezech. xx. 43, et faciam ut displiceatis uobis in oculis uestris 
(f. 651). No Old-Latin testimony in Sabatier. 

' A Study of Ambrosiaster (Camb. 1905), pp. 202 ff. 


* Other Old-Latin evidence in Prou. unknown to Sabatier may be found in 
Pelagius (Expositions, vol. i, p. 161, n. 2). 
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lac. v. 14, 15, infirmatur aliquis ex uobis, inducat presbyteros 
ecclesiae, et orent super eum ungentes , oleo , et oratio fidei 
saluabit infirmum et alleuabit eum dominus et si in peccato 
sit dimittetur ei (f.72v). (Rufin. and Caesar. differ con- 
siderably.) 


Before passing to some notes on the vocabulary, there is one 
interesting coincidence which I think has not yet been pointed out. 
On ff. 78 v-79r occur these words: fili si malus fueris, solus hauries 
mala: suam linguam malilocus maculat, suum cor obtrectator exulcerat, 
suae mentis lumen iracundus obcaecat, suam inuidus animam uelut 
quadam rubigine pestifero liuore corrumpet; et sicut exulceratis paren- 
tibus nascuntur uiperae, sicut inquam nasci uiperei fetus disrupti 
naturam is matris uisceribus asseruntur, ita humana praecordia ipsis 
primitus quas conceperint passionibus dilacerantur. illa inquam prae- 
cordia de quibus uitiorum generatio serpentina profertur, ipsa primitus 
monstruosa, a partus sui fecunditate uiolantur. de hoc partu dicit 
sermo diuinus ecce parturiit iniustitia concepit dolorem et peperit 
iniquitatem, conuertetur dolor eius in capite eius et in uertice eius 
iniquitas eius descendet. 

This is not merely a repetition of what occurred already on 
ff. 52v-53r, but is the same as the homilies of ‘Eucherius’ Ad 
Monachos, published in Migne, P.L., L, 8, p. 853°-9, p. 856+. 
The textual differences between the three passages are trifling. In 
our manuscript these two passages are contained in two sermons thus 
respectively headed: Incipit omelia eiusdem VIIII (f. 52 v), Videte 
uocationem uestram fratres (Migne, P. L., L, 855 *), and Incipit sermo 
de eo quod ait in euangelio quoniam oportet orare et numquam de- 
ficere CAP XXXV, Viuit dominus noster absque dubio miserere qui se 
praecepit exorari (f. 78 r).' 

After about fifty years’ study of late Latin writers one may claim to 
have some idea of what is distinctive in any particular writer. In the 
course of reading these sermons in the Brussels manuscripts I made 
dictionary ‘ slips’ for such words and expressions as seemed to me of 
importance. I will now present a selection of these. The slips them- 
selves have been subsequently compared with the parts of the 
Thesaurus Linguae Latinae already published (A—D, E—exhorresco, 
F, G, H—homicidium, I—inclutus, M—matrimonium). Words not 
found at all in the Thesaurus are printed in thick type, and the letters 
F.-R. (= Faustus Reiensis) are added to such words as are there 
quoted from already accepted works of Faustus. The lexical material 


* Certain other identities suggest themselves from the vocabulary printed 
below. 
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here published is not devoid of importance for the student of the 
Latin vocabulary, and, I venture to think, also confirms Dom Morin’s 
view of the authorship of the Pseudo-Eusebius’ Gallican homilies. 


absento: ff. 15 v, 561, 63 v bis, 72r, 77v. Not one of these exx. 
in Thes., but F.-R. cited. 

adfector: f. 25 r (ex. not in Thes.). 

adnumero: f. 79r (ex. not in Thes.) (F.-R.). 

amministrator: f. 67 v (F.-R.). 

ammirabilis: ff..22 r, 70 v (F.-R.). 

ammonitio: f. 63 v (F.-R.). 

adroro ( fig.) bedew: f. 30r (ex. not in Thes.). 

adtenuatio: f. 31r (= F.-R. spir. 1. 13, in Thes.). 

adunatio: f. 3 r (ex. not in Thes.). 

aeternitas (p/.): f. 68r (F.-R.). 

in ante: f. 56r (ex. not in Thes.). 

Arriania, Ariandom :-f. 78 v. 

basiliscus: f. 83 r (ex. not in Thes.). 

bestialis: f. 6r (ex. not in Thes.) (F.-R.). 

capitaliter: f. 16 v (= Ps.-Avc. serm. 154. 8, same sermon). 

capitellum : f. 59 v (ex. not in Thes.). 

carex: f. 6or (ex. not in Thes.). 

commigratio: f. 17r (= Ps.-AvG. serm. 154. 10, same sermon) ; 
f. 60 v (ex. not in Thes.). 

concupiscibilis: f. 62 r (= Max.-Tavr. hom. 78, p. 420°). 

confixio: ff.12v, 15 v (= Ps.-Avc. serm. 154. 4). 

confusibilis: ff. 22 r, 64.v, 75 v (these exx. not in Thes., but F.-R. 
ter). 

competo (tr.): f. 82 r (ex. not in Thes.). 

conplano: f. 26r (= Ps.-AvG. serm. 198. 4 = Caesar. 217 [Morin], 
almost certainly derived from this). 

consuetudinarius: f. 5 r (ex. not in Thes.). 

contestatio: f. 80 v (ex. not in Thes.). 

al conuoluo: f. 65 r (= SALv. eccl. 1. 45). 

we cribro (fig.): f. 3 r (ex. not in Thes.). 

a damnabiliter: f. 62 r (= Max.-Tavr. hom. 78, p. 4214). 

deceptrix: f. 73 r (ex. not in Thes.). 

defaeco (fig.): ff. 12v, 20v, 30r (these exx. not in Thes., but 
cf. SALV. epist. 5. 5 (F.-R.)). 

definite (superl.): f. 141 (not in Thes., but same phrase, F.-R., 
C.S.E.L. p. 16. 3). 

delectio, enticement: f. 73 v (perhaps error for delectatio). 

rinted deluo: f. 59 v (ex. not in Thes.). 

deprauatio: f. 6 v (perhaps = Ps.-Avc. serm. 62. 4). 
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destrictio (districtio): ff. 19 v (= Ps.-Avc. serm. 262. 1, which is 
F.-R., cf. F.-R. serm. 15, pp. 281-2), 54 r, 67 v (also F.-R. ter). 

diuello: f. 3 v (ex. not in Thes.). 

dignans (superl.): f. 11 v (= Ps.-AvG. serm. 161. 2). 

discussio ( fig.): f. 22 r (ex. not in Thes.) (F.-R. bis [ter]). 

distentio: f. 53 r (ex. not in Thes."). 

elongo: f. 74r (ex. not in Thes.). 

emundator: f. 31v (ex. not in Thes., which has only one, from 
Hi.-Pict.). 

euagatio (fig.): f. 63 v (ex. not in Thes.). 

exarmo : f. 65 r (ex. not in Thes.). 

exenium : f. 57 v (= xenium, which is not yet of course in Thes.). 

expeccantissimus : f. 74 v (not in B.-G.’). 

exstirpatio (fig.): ff. 50r, 63 v (only lit. in B.-G.). 

exsultabilis, full of joy: f. 61v. 

exteris, new form of exterus: f. 68 r. 

feruentia (fig.): f. 53 r (ex. not in Thes., which has only CaNon., 
Migne 56. 757°). 

formator: f. 4 v (ex. not in Thes.) (F.-R.). 

fundatus (compar.): f. 78 v (ex. not in Thes.). 

(h)oloserica: ff. 541r (= CAESAR. serm. 197. 2), 75 Vv (ex. not in 
Thes.). 

hostilitas: ff. 17v, 18r bis, 82r (Ps.-Avc. serm. 298. 1, SIDON. 
CassIoD.). 

impressio: f. 6 v (ex. not in Thes.). 

imprimo: f. 68 v (ex. not in Thes.) (F.-R.). 

incessabiliter: ff. 17 v, 55 v (exx. not in Thes.). 

inexsolubilis: f. 77 v (AMBR.). 

infirmus (sb.): f. 11_v (new as sb.). 

inlapsus (sb.): f. 64 v (ex. not in Thes.) (F.-R. bis). 

inlisio: f. 2 v (ex. not in Thes.). 

inolitus: f. 85 r (ex. not in B.-G.). 

impastus : f. 81r (ex. not in Thes.). 

inpenetrabilis : ff. 17 v, 27 v (exx. not in Thes.) (F.-R.). 

inpetratio: f. 79r (ex. not in Thes.). 

inpulsio: f. 60 v (ex. not in Thes.). 

insuspicabilis: f. 57 v (vg. ZENO ZaccH. FacvnD.). 

laesura (sb.): ff. 141, 541 (TERT. vg. inscr.). 

laqueo ensnare (fig.): f. 6v (IvvENC.). 

malagma: f. 65 r (= Ps.-Avc. 22. 6) (F.-R.). 


* In this and some other cases it must be remembered that Thes. does not 
publish all the examples in its possession. 
* B.-G. (= Benoist-Goelzer) is referred to where Thes. is not yet published. 
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maleblandus: ff. 65 r, 71 v (F.-R. ter). 

malesuadens: f. 73 v (ex. not in Thes.). 

malilocus, evil speaker: ff. 531, 79F. 

mancipatio: f. 31 v (ex. not in Thes.). 

mellifluus: ff. 59 v, 81r (Avs. ARN.-Ivn. CassIop.). 

obduratio, obstinacy: f. 62 v (Avc. Prosp. Ps.-HIEr.). 

originarius: f. 6r (RvFin. ENNop. Gexas. Lurisc.). 

paganitas: f. 26r (Ficast. Cop.-THEop. CassIop.). 

peruasor (= grassator [fig.]): f. 6r (Cop.-THeop. Sav. Cassiop. 
IosEPH.!#t.), 

pluralitas: f. 66r (CHaR. Avc. Boet.). 

possibilitas: f. 81r (AMBR. &c.). 

praefulgidus: f. 4r (Firm. Ivvenc. RvFin. Ps.-FVLc.). 

prolacrimo(r): f. 54r. 

rancor (fig.): f. 50r (Hier. &c.). 

reconsigno: f. 57 v (TERT.) (perhaps re [ab/. of res] cons.). 

repausatio: f. 52 v (CassIOD.). 

rigatus ( ds): f. 78 v (AMBR. VEN.-ForT.). 

sobriolentia, sobriety: f. 53 r. 

subplantator : ff. 4 v, 61v (Her. Rvrin.). 

temporiuus, temporary: f. 62 v (F.-R. SS. vet. Tac. 5. 7). 

uagito (vb.), cry as infant: f. 68 r. 

usufructuarius: f. 76r (Iurisc. eccl.). A. SOUTER 
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Catalogue of the Samaritan Manuscripts in the John Rylands Library 
at Manchester, by Epwarp Rosertson, D.Litt., D.D. Pp. xxxviii 
+412, with 5 plates. (Manchester University Press, 1938.) 


THE collection of Samaritan manuscripts in the John Rylands Library 
was acquired in 1901 from the twenty-sixth Earl of Crawford. Whence 
they were obtained originally is unknown. In 1874 a short hand-list 
of the twenty-two items then forming the collection was prepared by 
Albert Loewy, being later elaborated, apparently by the same author, 
when the collection had been augmented. When the collection was 
acquired by the John Rylands Library, the late Sir Arthur Cowley 
was working on the liturgical manuscripts belonging to it, and was 
invited by the Library to catalogue the whole collection. The demands 
made upon his time by the preparation of his Samaritan Liturgy 
resulted in only slow progress being made with the catalogue. He did, 
however, prepare a plan of it and a draft description of most of the 
liturgical manuscripts. His general plan has been followed by Professor 
Robertson in the preparation of this catalogue, and his work has been 
incorporated in it. 

There are in the collection twenty-six codices and one large sheet 
of paper. Of the Pentateuchal manuscripts (Cod. i—vii), the most 
important is Cod. i (A.D. 1211). It is the earliest dated manuscript of 
the whole Samaritan Pentateuch to be found outside Nablus. Professor 
Robertson reminds us (page xvi f.) that earlier undated manuscripts 
are, however, not unknown. MS. Add. 713 in the University Library, 
Cambridge, bears in a deed of sale the date A.H. 610 (= A.D. 1213/14), 
and may therefore be thought to be earlier than the Rylands manu- 
script (see further P. Kahle, Z.D.M.G. Bd. g2, 1938, p. 684). An 
interesting relationship exists between Cod. i and another Cambridge 
manuscript (Add. 714), dated a.H. 616 (= A.D. 1219/20), for they 
were both written by Abd ’l-Barakat. Cod. i was the twenty-seventh 
copy of the Pentateuch he had written, while the Cambridge manu- 
script was his fortieth. An industrious scribe indeed! There are in 
the collection portions, large or small, of no fewer than forty-one 
Pentateuchal manuscripts. Many of the undated fragments are of 
considerable antiquity, being several centuries earlier probably than 
Cod. i. Cod. vii n appears to be the oldest manuscript in the whole 
collection (p. xxviii, 97). Two of the Pentateuchal codices, viz. ii (A.H. 
729 = A.D. 1328) and iii (nineteenth century) are bilingual, the Hebrew 
and Arabic columns both being written in Samaritan script. 
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There are three theological codices in the collection. Cod. viii 
(A.D. 1752) contains four short tractates. The first two are disser- 
tations on Balaam and on the Second Kingdom by the thirteenth- 
century writer Ghazal b. Al-Duwaik ; these are followed by a short 
commentary on Genesis xlvi. 1, attributed to Aba Sa‘id, famous for 
his revision of the Samaritan version of the Pentateuch in Arabic in 
the middle of the thirteenth century (is he to be identified with 
Ghazal b. Al-Duwaik? See p. xxx); lastly comes a short treatise on 
the nature of God, especially His unity (by Sadagah b. Munaijji 
(thirteenth century) ?). Cod. ix (belonging to the end of the seven- 
teenth century) consists of a manuscript of the well-known Kitdb al- 
Tabbakh, and another of a commentary on the Asdtir by Muslim 
b. Murjan (a different commentary from that which Gaster has 
published, p. xxxii). Cod. x is an eighteenth-century manuscript of 
the Molad Mosheh, which gives valuable information concerning the 
origin of this work. 

Most of the liturgical manuscripts (Cod. xi-xx, xxvii) were, as has 
been remarked, used by Cowley (cp. his Samaritan Liturgy, vol. ii, 
p. x f.). While most of the Samaritan liturgical services are represented 
in the manuscripts, there is no adequate representation of the services 
for Passover, Weeks, Tabernacles, and the Day of Atonement. The 
Daftar is represented by Cod. xi and xviii. The astronomical manu- 
scripts in the collection (Cod. xxi-xxv and MS. xxvi) receive very 
skilful treatment at Professor Robertson’s hands. His study of them 
is an important contribution to the understanding of the Samaritan 
calendar. 

A number of interesting details are recorded in the additional 
entries on the surplus leaves of the codices. They contain, for example, 
references to earthquakes, droughts, visitations of locusts, and expedi- 
tions to local tombs of the patriarchs. They preserve too a large 
number of Samaritan proper names. Their value is heightened by 
the fact that they are almost invariably dated. Incidentally, it is 
curious that ‘Nados’ (07X3—p. 28) still defies explanation. Gottheil 
has indeed attempted to explain it, but without success (in Journ. of 
Bibl. Lit. xxv, p. 32). 

This brief sketch will, it is hoped, have given the reader some idea 
of the highly interesting character of this collection of manuscripts. 
Professor Robertson’s catalogue of them will be warmly welcomed by 
every student of Samaritan life and literature. It is a model of wise 
planning and careful scholarship. Both he and the Governors of the 
John Rylands Library are to be congratulated upon an impressive 
achievement. The work started as far back as 1874 has been brought 
at last to a triumphant conclusion. The volume is beautifully printed. 
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Das Hebrdische bei den Samaritanern. Ein Beitrag zur vormasoretischen 
Grammatik des Hebrdischen (Bonner Orientalistische Studien, Heft 
24), by Fritz Dientnc. Pp. 67. (W. Kohlhammer, Stuttgart, 
1938.) 

In this important monograph the author undertakes a systematic 

inquiry into the pronunciation of Hebrew among the Samaritans and 

the light it throws upon the pre-Massoretic pronunciation of Hebrew. 

He makes free use of the writings of the Samaritan grammarians of 

the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, and of the more recent work of 

Petermann, Ritter, and Schaade. To these he is able to add the 

testimony of some important new manuscripts of the Samaritan 

Pentateuch, belonging to the twelfth to the fourteenth centuries, 

which are furnished with Samaritan vocalization. He takes full account 

too of the evidence of Hebrew manuscripts which reflect the pronun- 
ciation of Hebrew by Jews in the eighth and ninth centuries, and of 
the far older material preserved in the Greek and Latin transcriptions. 

To the question whether the Samaritan pronunciation of Hebrew 
truly represents an ancient tradition of pronunciation, Petermann in 
the middle of last century had already returned an affirmative answer. 

This study confirms his view. It shows that from the twelfth century 

to the present day the pronunciation of Hebrew by the Samaritans 

has remained in essentials the same. It is then a fair supposition that 
their pronunciation of it differed little or not at all in the preceding 
centuries. The material here assembled gives ample evidence of 
antique features of Hebrew pronunciation which the pronunciation of 
the Samaritans has preserved, e.g., the doubling of the letter ", the 
treatment of 3 and B ordinarily as spirants, and the pronunciation of 
both @ and @ as ¥. Their pronunciation thus serves as a most 
valuable criterion by which the authenticity of the Massoretic pronun- 
ciation may be measured. Its effect is to remind us forcibly that the 
Massoretes of Tiberias, while they have preserved a great deal that is 
ancient, have introduced into Hebrew pronunciation much that is new. 
D. WINTON THOMAS 


The Cuneiform Texts of Ras Shamra-Ugarit, by C. F. A. SCHAEFFER 
(The Schweich Lectures of the British Academy, 1936). Pp. xvi+ 
100 with 39 plates. (Humphrey Milford, Oxford University Press, 
1939.) 

THE distinguished excavator of Ras Shamra, or rather, of the ancient 

town of Ugarit, adds little that is new in these four lectures on the 

results of his work there; it is therefore all the more unfortunate 
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that their publication has been so long delayed, especially as they 
are printed practically as they were delivered. 

The first lecture is a summary of the history of Ugarit as revealed 
by excavation from the neolithic age till the Hellenic and Roman 
periods, which have left a few traces of themselves, chiefly in coins ; 
and special attention is paid to contacts with foreign (e.g. Egyptian 
and Mycenaean) cultures. The second lecture describes the library 
of cuneiform texts, from whose decipherment such a remarkable 
extension of knowledge has resulted. The third lecture discusses the 
various cults practised at Ugarit, and is brought to a conclusion with 
a plausible explanation of the Danaid legend as having arisen from an 
ancient rite used in the cult of the dead. The fourth lecture describes 
the religious texts with especial reference to their bearing on the Old 
Testament, not omitting certain connexions wtth Greek mythology. 

The book suffers somewhat from being published more or less as 
lectures; consequently, it has the appearance of being rather scrappily 
written, which would have been avoided if the text had been recast. 
It contains, however, a wealth of matter which will be of great 
interest both to the specialist and to the general reader. Mr. Dunning 
and Miss Richardson have produced an English version which nowhere 
betrays itself as a translation except in the retention of the French 
ou for u in certain Oriental names (‘Goubla’, ‘Gouti’, ‘Louki’). The 
illustrations are admirably chosen and beautifully reproduced. 


The Fauna of Ancient Mesopotamia as represented in Art, by E. D. 
VAN BurEN: Analecta Orientalia 18. Pp. xi+ 113, with xxiii plates. 
(Pontificium Institutum Biblicum, Rome, 1939.) 


Dr. VAN BurEN here brings out a very useful companion to Dr. 
Landsberger’s Die Fauna des alten Mesopotamien nach der 14. Tafel 
der Serie HAR-RA = HUBULLU (1934); the latter is based on philo- 
logical evidence, the former on that furnished by artistic representa- 
tion, and the two works together give a very fair account of the 
animal world of Mesopotamia, as known to the Babylonians and 
Assyrians so far as the present state of knowledge permits it. 

Dr. van Buren’s text consists of a catalogue of all the animals 
(other than mythological and heraldic beasts) of which artistic repre- 
sentations have survived, from lions to beetles. The various represen- 
tations are described and, so far as possible, identified according 
to modern scientific nomenclature, supported by reference to the 
published observations of modern naturalists; and, when any beast 
is not illustrated in the plates, ample citations are given from ‘the 
relevant works in which illustrations can be found. It is consequently 
perhaps unfortunate that some animals (e.g. the camel and the 
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dromedary) are thus not represented at all in the present work; and 
one can but regret that the considerable selection of illustrations are 
taken almost exclusively from figurines and seals and that, for example, 
the well-known series of Assyrian sculptures are altogether neglected 
except in citations in the footnotes. Consequently, some of the best 
and most typical animal portraits find no place here. 

The text seems to be very carefully printed and laudably free from 
misprints (except on p. 76, 1. 6, where in is an error for is), and the 
illustrations are excellently reproduced by photogravure. The book 
is a useful addition to the specialist literature of Assyriology and 
will be welcomed also by students of the Old Testament. 


Cylinder Seals : A Documentary Essay on the Art and Religion of the 
Ancient Near East, by K. FRANKFORT. Pp. xlvii3z + 28 + pls. xvii. 
(Macmillan, London, 1939.) 


In this attempt to reduce the ever increasing mass of Oriental 
cylinder-seals to order Dr. Frankfort has succeeded uncommonly 
well, and his work will be not only of the greatest use to professed 
Orientalists but also of considerable incidental interest to the ordinary 
biblical student as well as to classical scholars and historians of 
Western art. For his subject takes the reader from the ass playing 
the harp before the feasting lion on a seal-impression from Ur (on 


p- 75) to the same beast playing the same instrument on a capital in 
the cathedral church of Nantes (on p. 318)—a scene defying the 
Aesopian fable, which Boethius has preserved, of the ass which said 
that he knew no music and that any one else who had found the lyre 
would have been able to enchant his hearers with heavenly music ! 
These seals, too, occasionally offer scenes which are perhaps the 
prototypes of those in which Herakles is depicted by classical authors 
(on p. 122) and often recall passages of the Old Testament, notably 
those in which God is depicted as laying the beams of His house on 
the waters (on p. 123) or the king takes his stand on a stool ‘to make 
his covenant before the Lord’ (on pp. 158-9; see 2 Kings iii), or 
those describing cattle ravaged by wild beasts (on pp. 58-60) and 
shepherds harried by them (on p. 64). In fact, these seals present 
almost every aspect of human life, and no student of the ancient East 
can afford to neglect them. 

Dr. Frankfort arranges his matter partly by epochs and partly by 
countries ; the first five sections deal with Mesopotamian seals of the 
prehistoric, early dynastic, Sargonid, Accadian to Cassite, and Cassite 
to Persian periods; the sixth section deals with the derivate styles of 
the Mesopotamian periphery, including Mitannian and Syro-Palestinian 
seals as well as those of Egypt and the Aegean and Indian groups. 
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Detailed specimens of each group are carefully discussed, and a 
synthesis is added, summarizing the peculiarities of style and theme 
characteristic of each group. What the scenes engraved on the seals 
represent is often a matter of conjecture, but in most, if not in all 
cases (e.g. in that of the god in the boat), Dr. Frankfort is able to give 
sound reasons for his identifications. There are also many note- 
worthy digressions, such as that on the sun-disk (on pp. 208-13), and 
acute observations, such as the statement that force characterizes 
Assyrian, and elegance Babylonian seals, at any rate in the later 
period; and the concluding epigram that, while Egypt invented 
plant-design, Mesopotamia subjected the animal kingdom to art (on 
p- 309), is well worth mention. The photographic illustrations are 
singularly well chosen and extremely well reproduced ; and there are 
also 116 figures from wood-blocks in the body of the text, illustrating 
seals that can be reproduced only at second hand, and other points of 
special interest. 

There are singularly few mistakes or slips. Such are ‘sombolism’ 
for ‘symbolism’ and ‘Sun-gods’ for ‘Sun-god’s’ (on p. 136), and 
‘Ronzevalles’ for ‘Ronzevalle’ (bis on p. 287). 


Manuel d’Archéologie Biblique, by A.-G. Barrois, O.P. Tome I. 

Pp. vili+521. (A. Picard, Paris, 1939.) 

Tuts work is the first volume of a new text-book of Biblical archaeo- 
logy, being part of the now well-known handbooks published by the 
firm of Auguste Picard, of which Dr. G. Contenau’s Manuel d’archéo- 
logie orientale in three volumes will be the best known to readers of 
this JOURNAL ; and it is on the same scale as that work. 

After an interesting general introduction to Biblical archaeology, 
including chronology and history, exploration and excavation, Fr. 
Barrois presents his work in the twelve following chapters: I, La vie 
nomade; II, Les villes anciennes; III, La technique architecturale ; 
IV, La fortification; V, Installations hydrauliques; V1, L’ habitation ; 
VII, L’urbanisme; VIII, L’activité rurale; UX, L’outillage et la 
métallurgie; X, La céramique; XI, L’industrie textile; X11, Les arts 
décoratifs. There are also 199 illustrations set in the body of the 
text, and a map of the sites so far excavated is added at the end of 
the book. While, too, there are a good many bibliographical notices 
scattered about the work, the author announces that a complete 
bibliography will be given at the end of the second volume. It will 
thus be seen that the work is projected on an ample scale, and it may 
at once be said that it fulfils its promise. Everything connected with 
the subject of each chapter is described and discussed fully, if not 
always quite so lucidly as the reader may wish; but this is due 
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rather to the intractability of the matter, especially when the scope 
of the book does not allow plans on a large scale, rather than to the 
fault of the author. Further, discoveries in Palestine are continually 
brought into connexion with those made in neighbouring lands, to 
the great advantage of a proper understanding of ancient ways of 
life. Thus on p. 209 Fr. Barrois brings Assyrian sculptures to illus- 
trate points in Palestinian fortifications, and on p. 480 he reproduces 
an Egyptian relief showing certain Asiatic captives, of whom the last 
is a woman carrying an infant bound to her back or hip (cp. Isa. Ix. 4, 
Ixvi. 12); this last figure may illustrate, too, a possible explanation 
of a difficult passage in Hosea (see 7.7.S. xxxix. 160-2 on Hos. xi. 
3-5). The illustrations are apt and well chosen, but the impressions 
(especially those taken from photographs of places) are not always 
very clearly reproduced. The author has indeed made a good job of 
his undertaking, and the general student will reap as much benefit 
from the general descriptive parts as the specialist from the many 
acute observations scattered here and there throughout the whole work. 

Very few points seem to have been missed by Fr. Barrois. Probably 
the 0°9393 enjoyed by Solomon (1 Kings v. 3) were neither merely 
‘foreign birds’ (see F.7.S. xxx. 371) nor volailles de choix spécialement 
engraissés as Fr. Barrois translates the word on p. 341, but rather 
‘stuffed cuckoos’, which the Romans regarded as a great delicacy 
(see Kohler in the Neue Ziirchner Zeitung 14-7—1936, 1218; cp. Pliny, 
Nat. Hist. X. ix. 27). The prohibition of wearing the clothes of the 
opposite sex (Deut. xxii. 5) was hardly directed against effeminate 
fashions as contrary to Yahwistic austerity, as Fr. Barrois claims on 
p. 483, but is aimed at those Asiatic rites in which the worshippers, 
dressed in the garments of the opposite sex, indulged in every kind 
of sexual immorality, as Robertson Smith long ago saw (see Jraq 
vi. 68-9). It may also be doubted whether ox": (Isa. iii. 23) are 
‘mirrors’ and not ‘fine robes’, as the LXX think (see Peiser in 
Z.At.W. xvii. 348). There are also a few misprints in accenting 
foreign and transliterated words (e.g. dtwowedc on p. 350) which in no 
way affect the sense and will hardly disturb the reader. Altogether, 
then, this new handbook may be unreservedly recommended to all 
students and teachers of the Bible, as a mine of information as com- 
pletely reliable and up to date as such a work can be. 


Midrash Rabbah, translated into English with notes, glossary, and 
indices under the editorship of Rabbi Dr. H. FREEDMAN and 
M. Simon, with a foreword by Rabbi Dr. I. Epstein. Complete 
in ten volumes. (Soncino Press, London, 1939-) 


Tuis is the first translation ever made of the whole Midrash, and it 
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is a work which will prove itself in the highest degree welcome to all 
who are interested in Jewish lore and a type of learning representative 
of the background of the Christian Gospels. 

The translation has been carried out by eight Jewish scholars, to 
whom the various parts of the work have been entrusted: Genesis 
to H. Freedman, Exodus to S. M. Lehrman, Leviticus to J. Israelstam 
and J. J. Slotki, Numbers to J. J. Slotki, Deuteronomy to J. Rabbino- 
witz, Lamentations and Ecclesiastes to A. Cohen, Ruth to L. Rabino- 
witz, Esther and Song of Songs to M. Simon. The indices constituting 
the final volume come from the hand of J. J. Slotki, who gracefully 
acknowledges his father’s assistance ; for PAN TID WR TID. 

Each book is prefaced by a very brief introduction indicating its 
history and date so far as these are known or can be inferred, 
and then the full translation follows; and this is furnished where 
necessary with very concise notes explaining expressions and allusions 
likely to puzzle a modern reader. The style of the translation is easy 
and idiomatic, though varying slightly with each translator, and it is 
a pity that all the translators have not adopted a uniform practice of 
using square brackets to indicate words and phrases inserted in the 
translation to bring out the sense. The rendering is commendably 
accurate, and I have noticed very few faults in the passages which 
I have taken to prove it. Two may be noted: in vol. viii, p. 93, 
135 ‘sifted’ and NIM35 ‘sieves’ are wrongly rendered respectively 
‘swept’ and ‘brooms’, and in vol. ix, p. 42, MYIY Yaw MYpod °nw 
2°93 ‘two ships which were going up into harbour’ = ‘putting into 
harbour’ (which is the reverse of the Biblical Nv383 OT "T4Y ‘ putting 
out to sea in vessels’) is mistranslated ‘two ships which lie in a 
harbour’. Such slips, however, appear to be very few and do nothing 
to impair the general utility of the undertaking. 

Dr. Epstein writes an introduction to the whole work in which he 
has some interesting things to say about Mishnah and Midrash, 
‘halachah’ and ‘haggadhah’; and he may rest assured that his hope 
will be fulfilled that in this new work the student will have a safe 
guide to help him over the many difficulties of the original text and 
to enable him to discover the greatness lying concealed in apparent 
littleness, and that the general reader will obtain access to a vast 
treasure-house into which the faith and hope enabling the people of 
Israel to overcome persecution and temptation have been gathered. 
Mr. Davidson, too, the governing director of the Soncino Press, 
deserves all praise for the attractive appearance of the ten volumes 
for which he is responsible, and the reviewer’s only regret is that it 
has been necessary to issue them at a price beyond the reach of the 

, ordinary man. G. R. DRIVER 

XLI 
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Initiation Biblique, edited by A. Ropert and A. Tricot. Pp. xxii+ 
834 with 4 sheets of chronological tables and 8 maps. (Desclée, 
Paris, 1939.) 

TuHIs companion to Biblical studies is the result of the collaboration 

of twenty-eight Roman Catholic scholars. Apart from its usefulness 

within the Church of its authors—and there is no doubt about that: 
it will be a helpful guide to Catholic Bible-students—it is chiefly 
interesting in two ways. First, it gives one a very clear idea of the 
present position of Biblical study among Roman Catholic scholars, 
and shows how far they are prepared to go along critical lines. (In 
this connexion it is not without interest that one of the contributors 
has since become President of the Biblical Commission.) Secondly, 
it is good to have in fine miniature the work of scholars of inter- 
national repute, for example, the geography of Palestine in twenty-five 
pages by Pere Abel. 

The book as a whole is written by Catholics who are experts for 

Catholics who are not. It is excellently adapted to serve the purposes 

for which it has been produced. T. W. Manson 


Untersuchung iiber den Ursprung der Fohannesschen Theologie, zugleich 
ein Beitrag zur Frage nach der Entstehung des Gnostizismus, by 
Ernst Percy. Pp.xx+ 370. (Gleerupska Universitetsbokhandeln, 
Lund, 1939.) 


Tuis is a close study of the apparent resemblances between the 
theological conceptions of the Johannine writings and the Mandaean 
literature. The author seems to me to establish quite convincingly 
his main thesis that these conceptions (‘light’ and ‘darkness’, ‘ truth’ 
and ‘falsehood’, ‘the world’, and so on) possess in the two systems 
quite different shades of meaning; thus ‘light’ in the Johannine 
literature describes the ethical and spiritual quality of the divine 
nature as it exists in God Himself or is communicated to the disciple, 
while in Mandaeism it is primarily the ‘ quasi-physical’ stuff of which 
the divine nature or the soul of the believer, as a fragment of that 
nature, is composed. Here he seems to provide a valuable corrective 
to a good deal of loose thinking; the Mandaean writings clearly repre- 
sent a developed form of Gnosticism in which these conceptions have 
acquired a fixed character which would not naturally be borrowed to 
express the quite different thought of the Fourth Gospel. 

On the other hand he does not seem to allow for the fact that the 
similarities can hardly be due to mere coincidence. The ultimate 
source of both seems to be the quasi-Gnostic speculation of the 
Hellenistic world, which we associate with Alexandria, because most 
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of the literature in which it survives has Alexandrine connexions, 
especially the Jewish form of that speculation which is represented by 
the exegesis of the Hellenistic synagogue as it is preserved by Philo. 
In his admirable index of passages quoted in his book, there are only 
twelve references to Philo, and these not to very important passages, 
as against over eighty to the Hermetica. This diminishes the value 
of his book considerably ; for it is in the Jewish Hellenistic literature 
that we find the closest parallels to the Johannine: Philo’s use of 
‘light’ to describe God or His powers, good as opposed to evil, or the 
intellectual and spiritual illumination of the mind, is exactly analogous 
to the Johannine; there is of course the enormous difference that Philo 
uses them to expound Judaism of a somewhat mystical type, and the 
Fourth Gospel to expound the historical tradition of the life and death 
of Jesus, but the terms and the method are almost identical. The 
Mandaean system draws them from the same source, again fitting them 
into its own peculiar blend of primitive Semitic religion and Gnosticism, 
with perhaps an Iranian colouring. The ultimate source is no doubt 
the blend of religion and philosophy which was the common property 
of the first century B.c.; the difference lies not in the terminology but 
in the difference between the historical Jesus on the one hand and 
Judaism or Mandaeism on the other. Here, however, Percy is 
undoubtedly right in emphasizing the fact that the author of the Fourth 
Gospel subordinates his use of this language to the main stream 
of the Christian tradition; thus the Good Shepherd of the Johannine 
tradition is essentially the Son of Man of the Synoptic tradition, who 
comes to seek and save that which was lost, not the divine Logos 
which shepherds the cosmos, as in Philo, or the Attis of the astrolo- 
gized form of the Attis-cult. But the fact that the Logos can be the 
Good Shepherd of Ps. xxiii. 1, as the vineyard of Isa. v. 7 can 
be Israel, the pure mind which contemplates God and brings forth 
the fruit of virtue, or again that the manna as bread from heaven can 
be the Logos, or the water fram the rock can be the divine Wisdom, 
shows that the Fourth Gospel and Philo both draw on a common 
method of exegesis; the same method could be applied to any religion 
which used allegory to interpret a given set of facts in the terms of 
current theology; Mandaeism does the same, though in a form which 
depends far more on Syrian imagery and far less on Greek thought. 

There is indeed one point in which the Fourth Gospel is nearer to 
the Mandaeans than Philo: the cosmos in Philo is always good, Philo 
being too much of a Stoic to regard it as evil, whereas the Johannine 
writings equate it with the present aeon, which, as Percy rightly points 
out, must be evil in virtue of the eschatological outlook of the primitive 
Gospel. In Philo it is not the cosmos that is evil, but matter. Roughly 
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this means that Philo follows the older Greek tradition and regards 
only the sphere below the moon as ‘material’ (note especially the 
contrast between men of earth, men of heaven, and men of God in 
De Gigant. 20, where he is following an Orphic-Platonic source), 
while the Johannine and Mandaean writings make the material begin 
immediately below the firmament. Ultimately this only means that 
Philo sticks to the Stoic tradition, while the Johannine and Mandaean 
writings follow one which is derived in the last resort from the belief 
that the world is subject to a fate determined by the planets. This 
belief may be Iranian in origin, but in the Johannine writings the cosmos 
is simply taken over from the current vocabulary of Hellenistic Christi- 
anity in which the aeon and the world are in the power of the evil one. 

In these respects I cannot feel that Percy is a satisfactory guide as 
regards the origins of Gnosticism, though here again I think that he 
is right in his main contention, viz. that the figure of the redeemer as 
against the revealer, does not properly belong to Gnosticism at all, 
but is simply an attempt to fit the historical Jesus into a scheme which 
really has no place for Him. 


The Book of Revelation, by E. F. Scott, D.D. Pp. 190. (Student 
Christian Movement Press, London.) 


THis is a very valuable study of a book which, as Dr. Scott points out, 
has in the past been a happy hunting ground either for the fundamen- 
talist who tried to read in its mysterious language the secrets of the 
future, or for the student of comparative religion who found in its 
imagery a mine of astrological and mythological material, but no 
particular relevance to the message of Christianity. Dr. Scott has 
written a sane and learned little book, which recognizes the curious 
sources from which the writer’s imagery is drawn, but insists that this 
is subordinated to a general scheme which is at once extremely well- 
constructed and profoundly Christian. I think he underrates the 
difficulty as to the origin of the persecution of Domitian (if there was 
such a persecution); there seems little evidence that Domitian’s fond- 
ness for his own divinity had much effect outside his own immediate 
entourage. And he seems to be somewhat under the influence of an 
optimism, to which he rightly regards the Apocalypse as a counter- 
blast, when he sees in it a call to faith that Christianity will be 
vindicated on the stage of history. But he rightly emphasizes its value 
as repudiating all facile belief in human progress in the material sphere 
and as calling for faith in the ultimate triumph of God over the powers 
of evil. Dr. Scott is to be congratulated on his success in combining 
real learning with a clear exposition of the book for the ordinary 
reader. Wirrep L. Knox 
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The Western Text in the Gospels and Acts, by Sir Frepertc KENYON. 
Pp. 31. From the Proceedings of the British Academy, vol. xxiv. 
(Humphrey Milford, London, 1939.) 


In this paper Sir Frederic Kenyon sets out the problem of the 
Western Text in the Gospels and Acts, and then passes in review 
some of the solutions which have been suggested for this problem. 
He rejects Blass’s theory that Luke himself issued two editions of 
each of his works. The rest of the paper is concerned with Clark’s 
theories. Almost too much attention is given to his earlier theory 
set out in The Primitive Text of the Gospels and Acts (1914); for Clark 
himself abandoned most of it, and it never gained much support. 
Almost a quarter of the paper is devoted to its demolition both on 
bibliographical and on more general grounds. Clark’s later theory set 
out in his edition of The Acts (1933) is then passed more shortly under 
review. Bibliographical questions are not here ad rem; the question 
is rather: Which of two texts, which are often markedly differentiated, 
has the greater appearance of originality ? Arguments are briefly set 
out for and against Clark’s view that the 5 text in Acts is superior. 
No clear verdict is given; but, when the evidence of the Gospels is 
brought in, the balance is clearly felt to tilt against the 5 text, even 
though good material is to be found in it which, it is suggested, may 
have come ultimately either from ‘an alternative draft by Luke or a 
copy made by one of Paul’s companions who felt himself at liberty to 
amplify the narrative from his own knowledge’. 

Kenyon does not attempt a solution of the problem of the Western 
Text, but he makes it clear. that he has not yet been convinced that a 
case has been made out for its superiority to the Bf text. This is not 
the place to discuss afresh Clark’s theory. But there are points in his 
arguments which Kenyon passes over in this paper, about which we 
should be glad to have his judgment. In particular Kenyon has 
never, so far as I know, said much about the margin of the Harklean 
Syriac. What is his view of Clark’s argument that these readings, 
which in Acts are predominantly 5, were drawn from the Greek manu- 
script which is described in the colophon as ‘ exemplar Graecum valde 
accuratum et probatum in Antonia Alexandriae’? And how does 
Kenyon explain the traces of 5 readings in the Sahidic version? Is it 
enough to say that ‘some copies of’ the 5 text ‘found their way to 
Egypt’ from its original home in North Africa? 

These and other questions remain. But we are very grateful to Sir 
Frederic Kenyon for a clear statement of the problem of the Western 
Text in the Gospels and Acts. G. A. CHASE 
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Readings in St. Fohn’s Gospel, First Series, Chapters I-X II, by W1LL1AM 
Temple, Archbishop of York. Pp. xxxiii, 204. (Macmillan, 
London, 1939.) 

Saint Fohn and the Synoptic Gospels, by P. GARDNER-SMitH, B.D. 
Pp. xii, 97. (Cambridge, 1938.) 

An Introduction to the Fourth Gospel, by E. Bastt Repiicn, B.D. 
Pp. 148. (Longmans, Green & Co., London, 1939.) 


THE account given in the introduction by Dr. Temple of the origin 
and purpose of his book shows that it is not suitable for a lengthy 
review in the JouRNAL. It is not intended, he says, for scholars or 
theologians ; nor is it ‘ chiefly concerned with the question what the 
author consciously intended, though of course that question fre- 
quently arises’; it is an attempt to share with any who read it what 
Dr. Temple finds to be his own thoughts as he reads ‘ the profoundest 
of all writings’. The book, therefore, is to be estimated primarily as 
a contribution to the religious instruction of its readers; and it need 
hardly be said that as such it is of high value. But, whatever the 
purpose or character of a work dealing with St. John’s Gospel, its 
author can perhaps hardly avoid dealing to some extent with problems 
of criticism, such as that of historical reliability; and Dr. Temple 
does not hesitate to do so, frequently and often dogmatically. Of 
his predecessors in the exposition of the book, he is indebted chiefly 
to Bishop Westcott and Archbishop Bernard, whose guidance he 
seems usually able to follow without consciousness of excessive 
difficulty. Presumably he would not agree with Professor Dodd’s 
dictum that ‘the Johannine problem represents the most signal 
failure’ on the part of New Testament students at the end of the 
last century. 

In the course of the next few years we may hope for much new 
light on St. John’s Gospel, especially from the University of Cam- 
bridge ; and those who are persuaded that Westcott and Bernard, in 
spite of all their learning, have not put into our hands a key adequate 
to unlock the riddles of this gospel on the critical side, may not un- 
naturally regret that a leader of the authority of Dr. Temple is 
apparently satisfied on the whole with an exegesis of the problems 
of the book, which for many leaves it sealed with seven seals. 

It is possible that Mr. Gardner-Smith’s book, though slight in 
compass, may open a fresh chapter in the study of the gospels. It 
is gradually becoming clear that in the last generation this study was 
unduly dominated by literary considerations. The theory of literary 
dependence, which in the field of synoptic criticism had led to the 
important discovery of the priority of Mark, was applied too widely 
and exclusively; and it is certainly still too prominent in B. H. 
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Streeter’s great work The Four Gospels, first published in 1924. 
Insufficient weight was given to the presence of the oral tradition 
in the life of the first churches. ‘It is a fallacy,’ says Mr. Gardner- 
Smith, ‘ obvious, yet strangely common, to think that he [the fourth 
evangelist] can only have learnt about the life of Christ and the 
incidents of the ministry from the perusal of some written document.’ 

The thesis of the writer of this book is that the fourth Evangelist 
probably did not use or know any of our Synoptic gospels. The 
belief that he knew at least St. Mark, and probably also St. Luke, is 
based, in Mr. Gardner-Smith’s view, on insufficient evidence. The 
writer works through the fourth gospel section by section, drawing 
attention to the points of agreement and disagreement with passages 
in the Synoptists. He finds that the disagreements far outweigh the 
occasional agreements, but points out that in discussions of the 
question attention is usually focused on the points of agreement 
and that consideration of the much more important disagreements is 
neglected. For the most part he accounts for occasional striking 
agreements in words and phrases by the influence of oral tradition ; 
thus in discussing the well-known resemblance between Mk. ii. 9 
and Jn. v. 11, €yepe dpov rov xpaBarrév cov Kai mepimdrer, ‘ the whole 
phrase’, he says, had ‘passed into Christian tradition’. On the 
other hand he believes that some of the contradictions between 
St. John and the Synoptists are incredible, if the former knew or 
had read the latter. Thus, to give a single example, in contrasting 
the account given of John the Baptist in the fourth gospel with that 
in the Synoptists, Mr. Gardner-Smith refers to the explicit denial in 
Jn. i. 21 that the Baptist is to be identified with Elijah, and he proceeds, 
‘If he [the fourth evangelist] had been writing in a Church in which 
the Gospel according to St. Mark was known and esteemed it is 
most improbable that he would have brushed aside Mark’s important 
contention without a word of argument. The general picture he 
presents of the work of the Baptist might perhaps be taken as a free 
development of material derived from Mark, with some elements 
omitted, and with a new emphasis on certain aspects; but the denial 
without explanation of an identification prominent in the Synoptists 
and believed to rest upon the express testimony of the Lord Himself 
is hard to account for on the accepted theory. No important dogmatic 
interest seems to be involved.’ On this paragraph two observations 
may be made. In discussing any particular point in so distinctive 
and peculiar a gospel as St. John’s, we can hardly say, without the 
fullest consideration of the writer’s work as a whole, that it is 
‘improbable’, or, to use Mr. Gardner-Smith’s description of another 
contradiction, ‘ pointless’. And secondly, insufficient attention has 
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been paid to the fact that St. Luke, who certainly knew and used 
St. Mark’s Gospel, is none the less at pains to minimize the identifica- 
tion of the Baptist with Elijah. In the third gospel the only mention 
of a connexion between the Baptist and Elijah is at Lk. i. 17, ‘And 
he [John] shall go before his [that is, God’s] face in the spirit and 
power of Elijah’; and this is a very different thing from the identifica- 
tion which is explicit in Matthew and Mark. St. Luke’s treatment 
of the office of the Baptist is probably due to his wish to lay less 
emphasis upon its eschatological significance; and if this is so, 
St. John may also have been influenced by dogmatic interests, 
although it is not of course suggested that his dogmatic interests 
were by any means identical with those of St. Luke. 

Finally, Mr. Gardner-Smith observes that, if his arguments are 
justified, St. John’s Gospel need not necessarily be the last of the four 
gospels in respect of date. ‘ It is just conceivable’, he says, ‘ that its 
later and more developed tone is due to the fact that it was produced 
in some locality in which development had been more rapid than in 
other parts of the Church.’ In any case, and all the more, if this 
gospel is independent of the Synoptists, full weight should be given to 
those primitive elements which it sometimes displays. Mr. Gardner- 
Smith does not suggest that the Johannine record should be accepted 
as historical in the narrower sense of the term; ‘the influence of 
interpretation is too obvious for that’; but in a few matters its 
historical importance may be great. Incidentally it should be said 
that the writer’s study of the Passion narrative is of much value. In 
the course of it, though concerned chiefly with his main thesis, he also 
considers and throws light on many small difficulties, and thus gives 
much incidental help. 

The volume illustrates strikingly how certain questions of gospel 
criticism, which were thought to be more or less definitely decided, 
are being reopened for fresh consideration; and it is one more 
demonstration that the study of the gospels, so far from being 
exhausted, is entering on a new and, we may hope, a fruitful phase. 

Canon Redlich’s book can be recommended to those in need of 
a clear, concise, and modern introduction to the problems connected 
with St. John’s Gospel. The treatment is conservative, but frankly 
recognizes difficulties. One of the most valuable chapters is that 
entitled ‘ The Background of Thought’ of the gospel, a fruitful topic 
of which we may hope to hear more in the near future. The author 
also devotes a chapter to possible dislocations of the text, which he 
is inclined to think have been considerable. (It is noteworthy that 
Dr. Temple, Mr. Gardner-Smith, and Canon Redlich all wish to 
place chapter vi before chapter v.) In spite of the strong case which 
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Canon Redlich and others can produce in favour of such dislocations, 
students of the fourth gospel will be well advised to be cautious in 
coming to a conclusion on this point. R. H. LIGHTFOOT 


Form Criticism: Its Value and Limitations, by E. Bastt Repxicu, B.D., 
Canon Theologian of Leicester. Pp. 209. (Duckworth’s Theology 
Series, 1939.) 


In this small volume Canon Redlich has attempted to give a popular 
account of Form Criticism, and ‘ to define the extent of its influence ’. 
A chapter giving its history is followed by one in which he discusses 
its assumptions and assesses its value and limitations. The remaining 
half of the book is occupied with chapters on Apophthegm-Stories, 
Miracle-Stories, Sayings and Parables, the Passion narrative, and 
Form-less Stories. The author adopts a cautious attitude towards 
the new method: he emphasizes its limitations, though he is prepared 
to welcome its conclusions in so far as they lend support to his own 
views. There are already available for the English reader several 
excellent books on this subject, to which indeed Canon Redlich refers, 
and his own work cannot be said to contribute much of value to the 
discussion. Some of his statements appear to stand in need of revi- 
sion. Thus, on the opening page we read that Form Criticism asks 
whether Mark ‘included matier which was current in the days in 
which he wrote his gospel anc therefore could not have been primi- 
tive tradition’. In the following paragraph Papias seems to be 
credited with the words ‘the evangelists were authors who shaped 
their narrative with literary freedom according to their knowledge of 
events’. On p. 11 we are told that Form Criticism claims that by 
applying the laws of oral tradition to the Gospels ‘the narratives as 
they actually happened and the sayings as they were actually uttered 
by our Lord can be determined’. After this it is rather surprising 
to be told that it has yet ‘a second and higher aim’. 
B. T. D. SmitH 


A Two-Year Public Ministry defended by Epmunp F. Sutcuirre, S.J. 
Pp. 170. (Burns Oates & Washbourne Ltd., London, 1939.) 


In Patristic and in modern times the Ministry of Our Lord has 
been variously held to have lasted one, two, and even three years. Fr. 
Sutcliffe expounds and analyses the arguments upon which these three 
theories are based, adds a chapter on the length of the first Judean 
Ministry and an appendix on the date of the Public Life and the 
Passion, and so achieves a lucid and comprehensive study of the 
chronology of the Ministry. This alone makes his book valuable. 
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But it is Fr. Sutcliffe’s particular object to defend the theory of a 
two-year Public Ministry, and in order to do so he brings to bear 
certain arguments that are entirely new. The problem very largely 
turns upon the reference to ‘a feast’ or ‘the feast of the Jews’ in 
John v. 1. If, as Fr. Sutcliffe maintains, the reference to the Passover 
in John vi. 4 is primitive and genuine, to what feast does v. 1 refer? 
Attempts have been made to identify it as the Feast of Purim or even 
the Feast of Trumpets, in order to avoid the conclusion that the 
Fourth Gospel mentions four Passovers in the course of the Ministry. 
Fr. Sutcliffe, by adopting the frequently held opinion that chapter v 
has been transposed and should come between chapters vi and vii, is 
able to follow several of the Fathers in maintaining that the reference 
in v. 1 is to the Passover, the same Passover that is, in vi. 4, said to 
have been nigh at hand. The variant reading ‘a feast’ is then an 
attempt to remove the difficulty created by the transposition. 

This resolution of the problem and its consequent confirmation 
of the two-year theory is not new. What is new is Fr. Sutcliffe’s 
explanation of how this transposition may have taken place. Hitherto 
the assumption that the Gospels were originally written upon rolls 
has appeared to exclude the possibility of transposition at the early 
date demanded by the uniform textual tradition. But lately consider- 
able new evidence suggests that the use of the codex form for Biblical 
texts was early and widespread in the Christian Church. Extant 
fragments exemplify two ways of distributing the text on the page, 
both of which make it probable that chapters v and vi would require 
two and three single-sheet quires respectively (8 and 12 pages). A 
misplacement of these chapters is therefore possible. To confirm his 
argument Fr. Sutcliffe shows that the difficulty of the account of the 
trials before Annas and Caiaphas in chapter xviii, in which the 
location of St. Peter’s denials conflicts with the synoptic record, is 
resolved, not,'as has been commonly suggested, by the difficult 
assumption that verse 24 has strayed from its original position after 
verse 13, but by the suggestion that verses 14 to 23 originally stood 
after verse 24. These verses are just one quarter of the length of 
chapter v and, on the same reckoning, would occupy two pages. If 
they had become detached, the mention of Caiaphas in verse 13 would 
explain how they came to be copied into their present position. 

The argument of this book, consolidated as it is by evidence drawn 
from the synoptic gospels, is extremely attractive. It makes every- 
thing fit. But it does perhaps beg the question whether, however 
vividly the historical order of events was impressed upon the traditions 
concerning incidents in the Ministry, such an author as the Fourth 
Evangelist was in fact, when writing, conscious of chronological order. 
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No doubt both v. 1 and vi. 4 refer to the Passover ; no doubt the fact 
that events happened in some such order as that reconstructed by Fr. 
Sutcliffe may have provided the author with material already related 
to the Passover; but is mention of these Passovers made in order to 
date what is being narrated, or in order to point its theological context 
and so elucidate its content? For, in spite of the undoubted chrono- 
logical advantages of transposing chapters v and vi, these chapters now 
stand in an admirable theological order. The rejection of Jesus by the 
Jews is followed by His rejection by the Galileans, yet, though doubly 
rejected, in the heart of Judaism and in the wider world, His disciples 
remain with Him and the ultimate fruitfulness of His Ministry is 
affirmed in the Ministry itself. Even though one of them is a devil the 
last word is success. What a vivid and relevant consolation for a 
Church that has seen the Gospel largely rejected by Jew and Gentile 
alike, and that is now struggling desperately with apostasy in itself ! 


Paul, by C. Lattey, S.J. Pp. xiv+182. (The Bruce Publishing 
Company. Milwaukee, 1939.) 

Tuts book contains thirty-two short essays designed to deepen the 
Christian layman’s understanding of the work and teaching of St. Paul. 
Fr. Lattey divides his subject into four main heads: Paul, Christ, 
the Church, the Christian. If the reader will perhaps sometimes sus- 
pect that St. Paul’s thought is being made less complex and more 
systematic than would appear from his writings, because Fr. Lattey 
is following his own advice and studying Pauline theology ‘in the 
light of Catholic theology as a whole’, he will none the less recognize 
that the book contains a great deal of admirable New Testament exegesis. 
And he will surely applaud Fr. Lattey’s other piece of advice, that all 
who have any time to study the Scriptures should try to get some know- 
ledge of Greek and Hebrew. F. N. Davey 


The Early Eucharist, by F. L. Cirtot. Pp. x+268. (London, 
S.P.C.K., 1939.) 
Tuis is a striking study by a young American scholar. It was begun 
as a thesis in the General Theological Seminary, New York, and its 
directive idea is that Christ did not create a new rite with bread and 
wine at the Last Supper: He but performed the customary cere- 
monies with loaf and cup, as they were performed at any formal 
supper-party. It was by what He said, as He completed those cere- 
monies, that He filled them for all time with unique significance in 
the Christian community. 
The Last Supper was a formal supper-party, and no common 
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evening’s meal; not the Passover, but a party surprisingly arranged 
for the previous night, through prescience of coming events. It was 
conceived as a feast: if the longer text of St. Luke be received, 
a relish course and cup preceded the actual meal. Then, when all 
had taken their places at table, Jesus broke the first loaf, with the 
customary thanksgiving. In distributing it He uttered what to His 
hearers must have been words of terror, ‘ This is my Body, which is 
given for you’. The Lucan saying over the first cup was foreboding : 
this for the loaf was horrific. Something in the order of an hour 
must have passed before the time came for Jesus to say the con- 
cluding grace over a final ‘Cup of Blessing’. He said it, and at 
the distribution again uttered words of dread import. Subsequent 
events transmuted the terror of these sayings into piquant satis- 
faction, as far as the disciples were concerned. But repellent they 
remained for all who did not share fully the resurrection faith. 
Accordingly, Dr. Cirlot sees, in the sixth chapter of St. John, evidence 
that the form of the Sacrament greatly exercised Christian apologetic. 
For this reason, he thinks, the evangelist transposed the subject of 
the Eucharist to a point in his history where it could be controversially 
handled. 

From such a reconstruction of the origin of the Eucharist, Dr. Cirlot 
proceeds to a review of Eucharistic practice in the early church. At 
first, one Lord’s Supper embraced what came to be discriminated as 
Eucharist and Agape. The primitive discipleship at Jerusalem met 
every night in somebody’s house for a supper-party. Simplification 
of the supper followed the expansion of the community. St. Paul, 
Dr. Cirlot thinks, takes the Corinthians to task because they had 
tried to copy Jerusalem and make the supper elaborate. ‘The apostle 
believed that Jesus had so spoken (in saying dod«is €av mivyre) as to 
limit the Sacrament to ad hoc formal gatherings of the disciples at 
table, where there would be a ‘Cup of Blessing’. But St. Paul 
wished the occasions to be so strictly ad hoc that the supper, qua 
supper, did not matter. On such lines, the Eucharist quickly reduced 
itself to a breaking of bread and the drinking of a cup, and followed 
a general gathering on the lines of synagogue worship, at which 
catechumens also were present. 

There continued, however, to be occasions in the life of the 
Christian communities that called for a real supper-party. So 
developed the order for a non-eucharistic, or separated, Agape. To 
this eucharistic associations clung; and it must be accounted a fault 
that Dr. Cirlot does not try to show how the forms of Agape that 
he examines can be exempted, on his account of the Eucharist, 
from the character of Eucharists. He argues that sacramental 
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realism, applied to the broken bread, and the cup when blessed, 
is absolutely primitive. It was a natural development that the 
forms of words in use for the blessings came to possess impor- 
tance. For the primitive church, the essential thing was simply that 
God should be appropriately blessed before the elements were par- 
taken. The appropriate blessing presently grew into an Anaphora, 
with Epiclesis (‘calling upon’, not ‘calling down’) of the Holy 
Trinity. Historical ‘anamnesis’ grew, and produced, at the 
appropriate point, an epiclesis of the Holy Spirit, which attracted 
particular attention. Thereby entered the notion of calling down the 
Holy Spirit as agent, to make effective what the Church had always 
believed to take place in the Eucharist. The rival emphasis upon the 
Dominical words of institution Dr. Cirlot regards as Roman, and, even 
in Rome, as not primitive. He ends his study by stating an unsolved 
problem. ‘ Historical considerations’, he says, ‘raise very serious 
doubts . . . whether to conceive the human knowledge . . . of the 
historical Jesus in such a manner as to leave room for the. . . realistic 
view (i.e. of His sacramental presence) in His human mind.’ On this 
problem Dr. Cirlot invites the co-operation of his readers. 

His book labours under some disadvantages. It is a little vexatious 
to be given nine appendices, and to find frequent reference in the 
text to matters as argued elsewhere. A scheme of formal logic seems 
to lie behind the arrangement of the argument, and it adds nothing 
to the ease with which it can be mastered by the ordinary reader. 
In fact, whereas the author has been at so great pains to move always 
upon a road of invincible proofs, most of his readers will appreciate 
him chiefly for the freshness and suggestiveness with which he 
approaches old problems. For these virtues the book deserves a very 
wide public. And it is to be hoped that the author will, in due 
course, publish his afterthoughts on a great subject that he has 
pondered deeply and effectively. 

Gentle protest must be made against (p. 3) ‘ begins at the place 
marked with an asterisk’ (no asterisk visible); and the forms ‘ demi- 
urge’ (p. 119) and ‘ confesses up’ (p. 83). 


Heilige Uberlieferung, edited by Dom Opo Caset, O.S.B. Pp. 284. 
(Aschendorff, Miinster, 1938.) 


Tuts volume is a Festschrift to celebrate the abbatial silver jubilee of 
Dom Ildefons Herwegen at Maria Laach. The idea of the title is 
derived from the editor’s contribution, in which he contrasts the 
Christian notion of tradition with the Jewish, by exhibiting its 
charismatic developments. He calls his article Benedikt als Pneu- 
matiker, and shows that rule and inspiration are inseparable momenta 
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in the Benedictine tradition. The other twelve contributors all 
illustrate some aspect of developing tradition, monastic or liturgical. 
Lorenz Diirr joins issue with Norden and others who would derive 
from the wapddoars of the iepds Adyos in Hellenistic mystery-religion, 
the early monastic custom whereby postulants asked from the abbas 
a quasi-oracular ‘ word’ as ‘call’ to the monastic life. Notions of 
spiritual fatherhood are too widespread in the Semitic East, he argues, 
to allow such weight to a Hellenistic parallel. 

Dom H. Emonds finds Geistlicher Kriegsdienst to be a ‘ topos’ of 
Classical philosophic ethics, which passed naturally into the thought- 
world of the Christian monastic ‘ philosophers’; and J. Quasten 
equally derives St. Benedict’s choice of the Good Shepherd as sym- 
bolic ideal for an abbas from his Hellenistic-Christian heritage. 

J. M. Nielen follows Ludwig Traube in finding much New Testa- 
ment language to be Kultsprache, and illustrates his theme from the 
idea of imitation of God, which exhibits the alliance of ethical with 
cultural motives in Christianity. 

Dom M. Rothenhiusler investigates the ideas of Diadochus of 
Photike on the pursuit of perfection, and asks how far he is removed 
from being Messalian. Dom A. Manser traces from the early twelfth 
century the growing richness in the conception of Christ the King, 
in the Benedictine offices for Advent; and Dom H. Frank argues 
for Maundy Thursday, as against Good Friday, as the day of recon- 
ciliation of penitents at Milan according to the use of St. Ambrose. 

Dom O. Heiming pushes forward Magistretti’s investigation of 
the late fifth century Milanese double vigil for greater holidays, 
and conjectures that it rested upon the organized asistance of the 
religious. A. Riicker reviews available oriental rites for the ceremony 
of genuflexion on Whitsunday, to throw light on the original liturgical 
purpose of the custom; and T. Klauser describes the present cere- 
monies of canonization, and the accounts that have come down from 
antiquity, to illuminate the offering, at Pontifical Mass, of live birds 
in cages, in connexion with those ceremonies. A. L. Mayer reviews 
the three different lines along which the stimulation of piety in the 
performance of monastic offices was sought in the later middle ages, 
and shows that they all aimed at due maintenance of the opus Dei, 
and not at the personal edification of the religious. Dom S. Hilpisch 
sketches the vogue of the notion of blessing derived from sight of 
holy objects, in the Gothic period, and indicates the deadly effect 
upon legitimate Christian piety which it exerted, by its superstitious 
bias. All thirteen articles attain a high standard of objective scholar- 
ship and religious interest. 
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Clemens Alexandrinus und der Paulinische Freiheitsbegriff, by Dr. F. 
Buri. Pp. 114. (Niehans, Ziirich, 1939.) 


Tue dedication of this study to Albert Schweitzer is not without 
significance. The author starts, indeed, from the saying of Overbeck, 
that in the second century Christian literature changed from being 
Urliteratur to being Weltliteratur. But it is to the dying away of 
eschatological expectancy that he attributes the transition. To illus- 
trate this general thesis he takes one late second-century writer, 
Clement, and one theme represented notably in the Pauline epistles, 
that of human free will, and he examines Clement’s handling of the 
Pauline theme. Clement, he sees, is not at the beginning of a 
movement, but is leading a counter-movement: namely that against 
heretical Gnosis, which was already striving to replace with outright 
pessimistic dualism, antinomianism, and natural-determinism, features 
of the Pauline doctrine bearing a formal resemblance to those things. 
The true secret of these features of Paulinism, Dr. Buri thinks, is 
Paul’s eschatological world-view, which remained unmodified through- 
out. To claim Paul’s support, the Gnostics ‘ de-eschatologized ’ his 
teaching, and Clement accepted battle substantially on their ground. 
Instead of reaffirming the eschatological world-view (which Dr. Buri 
holds essential to genuine Christianity in all ages), Clement produced 
a new system, on a basis of optimistic monism, which accommodated 
a majority of the features of Paulinism, as touching the moral and 
spiritual life of the individual believer. But those features which it 
could not accommodate Clement ignored—innocently enough, Dr. Buri 
admits, but to such purpose that he must bear a large share of the 
blame for the loss of grasp of the primitive Gospel on the part of 
catholicism. Clement, Dr. Buri says, substitutes synergism for the 
Pauline doctrine of grace, God-mysticism for the Pauline Christ- 
mysticism, and perfection through apathy for redemption in Christ. 
For Clement the relation of the temporal to the eternal has become 
static, and the problem of individual selfhood confronted by moral 
law, he resolves, not by the Gospel, but by an exquisite philosophic 
compromise. Dr. Buri does not deny to Clement the name of a great 
apologist and thinker. Perhaps he lays too little emphasis on Clement’s 
determination to be true to catholic and apostolic tradition. Clement’s 
exegesis may often be indefensible, and his speculation quite indi- 
vidual, but he neither mutilates scripture nor questions the eccle- 
siastical Rule of Faith. On the other hand it is just the failure of 
early catholicism to assimilate Pauline doctrine that has for long 
awaited illumination. And the present study is a good contribution 
towards that task. W. TELFER 
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Rituale Melchitarum: A Christian Palestinian Euchologion, edited and 
translated by MatrHew Brack (Bonner Orientalistische Studien, 
Heft 22). (W. Kohlhammer, Stuttgart, 1938.) 


Mr. Biack here edits the greater part of British Museum MS. Or. 
4951, the remaining portion of which, containing the Liturgy of the 
Nile, was edited by the late G. Margoliouth in the Fournal of the 
Royal Asiatic Society for October 1896. Curious as the Nile Liturgy 
is, the other material in the manuscript is of equal, if not greater, 
interest ; and students alike of liturgy and Syriaca will be grateful to 
Mr. Black for making it accessible. Mr. Black prints the Greek text 
of the Litury of the Nile from Dmitriewskij’s Euchologia in place of 
Margoliouth’s Syriac version. He supplements Margoliouth’s some- 
what slight observations, and he provides discussions of the linguistic 
peculiarities of his own material and of the Biblical quotations which 
it contains. 

Mr. Black’s material consists of a rite or rites for the consecration 
of a church, and of two series of rites for the ordinations of reader, 
subdeacon, deacon, and priest. The language of the first ordination 
series is Edessene Syriac. That of the consecration rite and of the 
second ordination series is, in the main, Palestinian Syriac. Greek in 
Syriac script, however, appears in the ordinations of reader and sub- 
deacon, and the ordination prayers for deacon and priest are pre- 
dominantly Greek, likewise in Syriac script. The colophons and the 
rubrics, except in the case of the Edessene Syriac section, are for 
the most part in Arabic, the rubrics being in Karshuni. The style of 
writing is that characteristic of late Palestinian Syriac manuscripts. 
The Syriac and Karshuni are renderings from Greek originals. 

Mr. Black’s view of his material is indicated by his title. He is of 
opinion that the manuscript was written for liturgical use. The 
presence of the Nile Liturgy suggests Egypt as the home of the 
community, for the use of the bishop and clergy of which the manu- 
script was written; and Mr. Black further thinks that the community 
in question was one of Syro-Palestinian Malkites, perhaps originally 
domiciled at Antioch, and removed to Egypt after Antioch had been 
captured by the Mamluk Sultan Bibars in 1268. Despite these 
Egyptian and Antiochene connexions, Mr. Black suggests reasons for 
thinking that his material incorporates elements which, exhibiting 
affinities with Georgian and Armenian forms, can be traced to ‘no 
other than the pre-Byzantine Jerusalem Church’. 

It may be doubted, however, whether the manuscript was intended 
for liturgical purposes. There are in it indications of haphazard 
arrangement and of careless writing. The rite for the consecration of 
a church, for instance, is divided into two parts, the second part 
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preceding the first, and the correct order being noted by the scribe in 
the heading of the misplaced first part. The Nile Liturgy is inserted 
between the two ordination series; and the difference between the 
latter is such as to make it unlikely that they were alternative uses. 
It is possible, and not improbable, that the material in the manuscript 
was collected either in the original Greek, or in translation, from 
several sources, and that the manuscript itself was no more than 
a library book. If that be the case, there is no necessary connexion 
with any Syro-Palestinian community settled in Egypt, if such existed ; 
and, conversely, the manuscript cannot be taken as evidence for the 
existence of such a community. 

In order to establish connexion between the pre-Byzantine Jeru- 
salem Church and the rites (or elements in them) contained in this 
manuscript, the liturgical aspect of the latter deserves a closer treat- 
ment than Mr. Black has devoted to it. He notes the parallels 
between forms which occur in his manuscript and others which 
appear in Georgian and Armenian books. While, however, it is true 
that in the Lectionary and in certain other respects Armenian re- 
lationship with Jerusalem is clear, the Armenian rite in general is 
dependent upon the early Byzantine; and this distinction must be 
borne in mind, if the significance of the correspondences noted by 
Mr. Black is to be correctly assessed. Mr. Black observes an identity 
between the first, or Edessene Syriac, series of ordinations and that in 
Cod. Vat. Syr. xli, which came to the Vatican from Mount Sinai. 
Sinai played a part in the development of the Byzantine rite; and it 
would have been interesting had Mr. Black discussed the forms in his 
manuscript in relation to those printed by Morin in his Commentarius 
de Sacris Ecclesiae Ordinationibus, as well as to those contained in 
Goar’s Euchologion. The Palestinian Syriac ordination series contains 
much Byzantine material, and also a quantity incorporated from other 
sources, including prayers to be found in Georgian books. Here again, 
in spite of Georgian connexions with Jerusalem, it would be incautious 
to assume the derivation of the rites, in whole or part, from ‘ the 
pre-Byzantine Jerusalem Church’. We have no means of ascertaining 
the ordination tradition of Jerusalem at this period, and the rites in 
the manuscript exhibit considerable development. On the other hand, 
certain features in them show affinity with the forms to be found in 
the Euchologion which was made known to Morin by Leone Alazzi 
and which Morin connected with Antioch and Syria. It is tempting 
to think that the retention, in one of the prayers over the deacons, of 
the description of Nicholas as pooyAvrov ’Avrioxéa is due to a local 
Antiochene interest. In the corresponding Nestorian prayers, although 
the Seven are enumerated as in Mr. Black’s manuscript and in Acts, 
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the description of Nicholas is omitted. It is not improbable that the 
Palestinian Syriac series represents a particular stage of the ordination 
usage of the monasteries of the Black Mountain. 

In the order for the consecration of church and altar, which repre- 
sents developed but not fully developed Byzantine usage, a curious 
point calls for notice. In fol. 7a, the rubric directs that po/ oa, 
‘ white nitre’, be sprinkled crosswise upon the altar. The rite of the 
eighth century, as exhibited in the Barberini MS., directs the use, 
not of nitre, but of vimrpa Aevxa at the same point and in the same 
manner. Mr. Black notes that this manuscript reads not vitpov but 
vimtpa; he might also have observed that y->/ is the equivalent of 
Aevxd. The reader may be inclined to suppose that by a scribal error 
a @ has been omitted from .osgv. Whatever the uses of white nitre 
for lustration in pre-Christian Egypt, there is no evidence for its use 
in consecrating Christian altars whether in Egypt or elsewhere; and 
it is more likely that fol. 7a contemplates the Byzantine practice. 
Nevertheless, the ,os}» of fol. 7a reappears as s44Ss in fol. 7b. Has 
a copyist erroneously brought the second rubric into conformity with 
a mistake made by his predecessor in the first ? and if he has done so, 
may it not be that the interest of the document was regarded as being 
rather antiquarian than practical? A comment from Mr. Black would 
have been welcome. 

Mr. Black’s apparent unfamiliarity with liturgical and ecclesiastical 
terminology and usage leads him at times to unusual and even 
mistaken renderings. ‘ Under-deacons’ are more generally known as 
‘subdeacons’. The deacon’s ‘scarf’ again is commonly termed a 
‘stole’. sls) can mean either a ‘girdle’ or a ‘stole’ according to the 
context; the presence of wpdpiov in the investiture formula as 
a synonym of 4s should have saved Mr. Black from translating 
‘girdle’ in fol. 51b. At the deacon’s ordination, it is he who receives 
a fan from the bishop and not vice versa ; in fol. 21a, the e Of gadom 
appears to be a dittograph from the termination of the preceding 

1 «- In fol. 26a the rendering ‘And after the people has 
communed, that new Priest makes completion of it for the rest of the 
priesthood with the prayer for concluding’ should be amended to 
‘And after the people have made their communion, the new priest 
performs the remainder of the Liturgy together with the concluding 
prayer’ (i.e. the final benediction). oo is here used as the equivalent 
of the Greek definite article rather than as the demonstrative pronoun 
‘that’. 

In several instances the reader will note translations which, if not 
in error, are capable of improvement. 
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Anglican Liturgies, edited by J. H. ARNoxp for the Alcuin Club. 
Pp. x+195. (Oxford University Press, 1939.) 


In this volume are collected the English Communion Service of 1662, 
the Alternative Communion Service as proposed in the abortive 
Revised Prayer Book of 1927-8, the Scottish Liturgy of 1929, the 
American Communion Service of 1935, the Alternative Communion 
Service authorized for use in the Province of South Africa in 1929, 
and two Communion Services sanctioned for use in the Church of 
India, Burma, and Ceylon, and in the Diocese of Colombo in 1933 
and 1938 respectively. Deviations of the Irish and Canadian Com- 
munion Services from the English Service of 1662 are indicated in 
two appendices. 

So far the Indian and Colombo Liturgies have not been easily 
obtainable ; and a library of Prayer Books has been necessary for an 
examination and comparison of the remaining Services. As a hand- 
book to modern Anglican usage, therefore, Mr. Arnold’s volume will 
be found convenient. With the exception of the English, Irish, and 
Canadian Services, the Liturgies here collected represent, in the 
Consecration Prayer, a return to the standard of the Mass of 1549. 
The Dean of Chichester in a short Foreword interprets this return 
as a movement to ‘a more Biblical and primitive conception’ of the 
Eucharistic action than that which was present to the minds of the 
compilers of the English Communion Service now in use. Its author 
would doubtless disclaim for his Foreword the precision of a carefully 
considered essay ; nevertheless he might have avoided the mis-state- 
ment that Cranmer introduced an Invocation of the Holy Spirit into 
the canon of 1549, on the ground that ‘ such an invocation occurs in 
the earliest account of the Eucharist that he knew (that of Justin 
Martyr)’ as well as in ‘the ancient Eastern liturgies’ and in certain 
Latin liturgies also. There are, indeed, two mis-statements here. For 
not only does Justin Martyr not refer to an Epiclesis in connexion 
with the ‘ eucharistizing’ of the elements, as a reading of the text 
would have shown ; but the petition in the Canon of 1549, to which 
the Dean refers, by its terms cannot be classed with Eastern Epiclesis 
forms or treated as an English equivalent of an Eastern Epiclesis. 

A third appendix consists of observations, by the late Bishop Frere, 
upon the construction of the Consecration Prayer. These were written 
in 1918 in relation to the South African Alternative Communion 
Service which at that time was in process of composition. Dr. Frere 
favoured the introduction of a reference to the action of the Holy 
Spirit following upon the Institution-narrative and the Anamnesis, but 
advised that its terminology should be of the kind that ‘avoids the 
controversy between East and West as to the moment, or operative 
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words, of the Consecration’, and continued ‘To follow Greek terms is 
therefore inadvisable. It is very doubtful whether these terms are 
early, for the “ primitive” character of the living Greek liturgies has 
been greatly overstated.’ No scholar will be disposed to controvert 
this judgement; and, by including Dr. Frere’s observations in his 
book, Mr. Arnold will usefully contribute towards the correction of 
a popular Anglican misconception. 


An Introduction to the Study of Eastern Liturgies, by PiRE SEVERIEN 
Savavitte, A.A. Adapted from the French with a Preface and some 
Additional Notes by the Very Rev. Mgr. Joun M. T. Barton, D.D. 
Pp. xiii+226. (Sands & Co., 1938.) 


Tue original of this book is the learned Pére Salaville’s Liturgies 
Orientales: Notions générales, Eléments principaux, published in MM. 
Bloud & Gay’s ‘ Bibliothéque Catholique des Sciences Religieuses’ 
at twelve francs in 1932. Within the necessarily restricted limits of 
such a format, the author presented an able outline account of Eastern 
liturgical families, languages, books, church furniture, and ornaments, 
and provided a brief but essential bibliography as a guide for study. 
The French original has not suffered in translation and adaptation, 
and Mgr. Barton’s notes increase the usefulness of the book for 
English readers. Although Mgr. Barton has added a plan of a typical 
Byzantine church and four photographs, it is an unhappy commentary 


on English publishing that the price of this book—eight shillings and 
sixpence—is far in excess of that of the French original, even at the 
rate of exchange prevailing in 1932. E. C. RATCLIFF 


La version syriaque du commentaire de Grégoire de Nysse sur le Cantique 
des Cantiques, ses origines, ses témoins, son influence, by C. VAN DEN 
Eynpe des Péres Précheurs. Pp. vii+ 133. (Louvain, 1939.) 


Tuis careful and scholarly work is not an edition of the Syriac version 
of St. Gregory of Nyssa’s commentary on the Canticle, which we 
have in the Greek, but a study of it suitable to introduce a future 
edition. In the present volume, however, more particular attention 
has been paid to certain additional texts in the Syriac which accom- 
pany the commentary of Gregory. The whole content of the Syriac 
version, or edition, falls into four parts. 

(1) A complete text of the Canticle itself according to the Syriac 
Vulgate or Peshitta, but differing to some extent from the text in 
Lee’s edition: in one manuscript (Z) a wholly different text has been 
substituted. 

(2) A pair of letters: the first from a friend to the translator, 
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urging him to undertake the work of translation; the second from 
the translator himself—ostensibly in answer to the other letter, but 
apparently written after the completion of the work: it serves in 
effect as a preface or introduction to the whole and incidentally shows 
the translator to have been a very well-informed and intelligent 
person. 

(3) Thetranslationof Gregory’scommentary, which, of course, forms 
the main content. But Gregory’s exposition was never finished, 
reaching only to Cant. vi. 9. Accordingly it is completed by— 

(4) The end of another commentary, ascribed in a short prefatory 
passage to one Symmachus, otherwise unknown. This commentary 
was evidently a Greek exposition of the whole Canticle; and that the 
latter part of it was turned into Syriac by the translator of Gregory 
is clear from the prefatory words, which refer back to the second of 
the two letters (under no. 2) and state that therein the writer had 
promised to complete Gregory’s commentary from that of Symmachus. 
That no such promise is found in the letter as it now stands may 
be due to omission of a final paragraph of the letter, which ends 
abruptly without any formal adieu. 

It is the first, second, and fourth of these items that form the main 
subject of the volume under notice. As to no. 1, the author has 
collated the texts of the Canticle given in the manuscripts with 
the current text of the Peshitta. As to nos. 2 and 4, he has edited 
the Syriac text of the two letters and of the part of the commentary 
taken from Symmachus. He has edited besides the text of a catena, 
preserved in the British Museum (MS. Add. 12168), for that part of 
the commentary which is drawn from Symmachus. All these pieces 
are followed by Latin translations. Last of all he gives (for the 
Symmachus part only) a Latin translation of the catena by the monk 
Severus already edited by G. Mésinger. Both these catenae are 
shown to be based on the Syriac version (of Gregory and Symmachus 
alike) which forms the subject of the essay; and in fact that in the 
British Museum ascribes to Symmachus the pieces relative to Cant. 
vi. 10 et seqq. 

To turn back to the first chapter, that on the manuscripts. Seven 
manuscripts are enumerated, most of which are only fragments: 
Vatican (V), British Museum (B), Mount Sinai (S), Zurich (Z), Milan 
(M), Leipzig (L), and Djarbekir (D). But these may be reduced to 
four, or possibly only three, original codices; for B is part of the 
missing end of V, while Z, M, and L are all fragments of a single copy, 
which the author is inclined to identify with S. If this last con- 
jecture should be right, we are left with only V, S, and D. 

The date of the Syriac version depends largely on the dating of the 
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manuscripts V-B. The author is of opinion that V is of the sixth 
century, and that agrees with the date assigned by Wright to B. The 
version may therefore be placed between A.D. 450 and 550; it can 
hardly be earlier, as the translator appears to have been a Monophysite. 
The Syriac is good and idiomatic, and the text, at least in the oldest 
manuscript, V—B, is well preserved. 

Pére Van den Eynde has written a very useful and interesting book ; 
his texts are accurately edited, and his translations are excellent and 
accompanied by many valuable notes. I have noticed only one 
typographical error worth mentioning—gq for the first m of mima oi 
page 15. It is to be hoped that in a future volume the author will 
give us an edition of the Syriac version of Gregory of Nyssa’s com- 
mentary, for good translations, where the original Greek is extant, 
are a valuable guide to the meanings of Syriac words, and this version 
has a rich vocabulary. R. H. CONNOLLY 


Catalogue of Greek and Latin Papyri and Ostraca in the possession of 
the University of Aberdeen, edited by Eric G. Turner (Aberdeen 
University Studies, no. 116). Pp. xix+116, with 5 plates. (Aber- 
deen University Press, 1939.) 


Tue University of Aberdeen possesses a collection of some 200 papyri 
and ostraca, of which the papyri were presented to it in 1896 by Mr. 


J. A. S. Grant, while most of the ostraca are the gift of Mr. W. E. Crum. 
The Grant collection belongs to a very early stage in the ‘papyrus 
period’, having apparently been originally made in 1887, after the 
discovery of the Rainer papyri in 1877, but before the great boom of 
1891 and the following years. The provenance of most of them seems 
to have been Dimeh (Socnopaei Nesus) in the Fayum, subsequently 
a prolific source of non-literary papyri of the Roman period. The 
Aberdeen collection also is mainly non-literary and of the Roman 
period, and consists of documents of the types now familiar. All are 
of small extent. The Catalogue comprises 101 papyri and ostraca of 
which the texts are printed in full, with annotations, and 96 which 
are described summarily. The editing is competently done, with 
references to the relevant literature and full indices. Only six texts are 
of theological interest: (1) a tiny fragment of a vellum codex of the 
fifth century containing sixteen words of John vii.27-8, 30-1, in Latin; 
(2) a much mutilated text, of uncertain character ; (3) an ostracon with 
a narrative of the baptism of Jesus, probably of the sixth century; 
(4) an ostracon with a hymn to the Virgin; and two other fragmentary 
hymns, also on ostraca. The only text of interest is the baptism 
narrative, which repeats the familiar legend of Jordan turning its 
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waters backward, much as in the Chronicon Paschale, which Mr. Turner 
quotes. Mr. Turner is, I think, wrong in representing John as seek- 
ing baptism of Jesus; he merely makes (as in Matt. iii. 13-17, which 
is closely followed by the ostracon) the rhetorical protest, ‘I have need 
to be baptised of thee’, &c. The sherd is roughly and ignorantly 
written, and its purpose is obscure. Mr. Turner observes that it is 
too heavy to have been intended as an amulet, and the form is incon- 
venient for preservation. F. G. KENYON 


The Church at the end of the First Century, by G. Barpy. (Sands & 
Co., 1938.) 


Tuis is a short sketch, of a hundred and sixty pages only, apparently 
intended to show the state of things at the end of a period of 
development, rather than to recount the events leading up to it. Not 
that the events are ignored; but that they are so grouped as to 
illustrate the various topics which, in the end, give a picture of the 
whole. Thus, after a chapter on the Writings, the author deals, in 
turn, with Christian life at the end of the first century: the hierarchy ; 
heresies, Judaeo-Christian and other; the relation of the Church to 
the Empire; and, finally, with the expansion of Christianity as seen 
in the local churches from the West to Edessa, in social conditions, 
and in missionary organization. 

This is an unusual way of writing Church history: unique, but 
all the more welcome. The events, at this period, are few; they are 
accessible in the ordinary histories : and, to most students, well known 
if not stale, from over-repetition. But set forth in groups to illustrate 
topics, they are much more significant, especially when the writer is 
an artist and no mere historian, and wants to paint a picture, not 
merely to retail facts, still less to put up a plea. 

It is this purpose, and the method pursued in attaining it, which 
gives this book distinction, and makes it so fresh and interesting : 
and the Introduction well summarizes the points of interest—persecu- 
tion, heresy, defence—for ‘against all these dangers the Church 
concentrated its forces. At the head of each community the bishop, 
heir and successor of the apostles, appears as the leader whose 
authcrity all the faithful must recognize.’ So begins tradition. Then 
follow its other elements: for, beside the episcopate, creed was 
already there, and liturgy in process of formation: for to ‘one faith 
and one baptism’ of St. Paul St. Ignatius adds ‘ one bishop and one 
Eucharist’. The canon is not yet, but on its way: and the pre- 
eminence of the Roman Church, according to St. Clement, is there 
already, foreshadowing the papacy as we have come to know it. All 
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these are fundamentals of the Christian tradition. ‘Back’, then, ‘ to 
tradition’ sums up the author’s view of the first century. ‘It is that 
which explains and illuminates everything. The Christian was then 
what he has remained ever since, the man of tradition,’ and the 
extraordinary thing is that that tradition has been maintained in its 
entirety, in spite of continuous attack, to this very day. 

B. J. Kipp 


The Bellarmine Series: IV, St. Cyprian’s De Unitate, Chap. 4, in the 
light of the Manuscripts, by Maurice Bévenot, S.J. Pp. lxxxvi+ 80 
+7 plans. (London, Burns Oates & Washbourne, Ltd., 1938.) 


In this painstaking and detailed work the author makes much the 
most thorough examination of the manuscripts that has yet been 
made, in an effort to solve the problem of the vexed passage in chap. 4 
of the De Unitate. It is a pity that, having done so much, he did not 
make an exhaustive examination of them. The fact that ‘he is con- 
vinced that the further study will only provide confirmation of the 
main conclusions arrived at’* is not quite satisfactory, and the argu- 
ment that ‘ the number is sufficiently large to excuse the writer from 
dealing in detail with anything more than a selection’* is surely 
more like the methods of a hundred and fifty years ago than those of 
the present day. But the Cyprianic scholar must none the less be 
grateful for what Father Bévenot has achieved, and perhaps some 
one else, whose task has been made easier by the present researches, 
will complete the examination of manuscripts. 

The investigator must of course start from Hans von Soden’s 
famous lists and tables, and this is what the author has done; but, 
so far as the De Unitate is concerned, he has been able to make 
a much more detailed examination of the problem of manuscript 
classification. The new details he furnishes and his comments on 
them will have a refreshing interest for the Cyprianic scholar. The 
amount of information given cannot be easily summarized here, but 
special attention must be called to the réle assigned to twelfth-century 
Cistercian manuscripts by the author. As a matter of fact, this is 
borne out in two ways unmentioned by him. The late Léon Dorez, 
himself a native of Troyes as well as a palaeographer, and therefore 
profoundly interested in the large collection of Clairvaux manuscripts 
preserved there, told me that wide search was made, for example, in 
the Rhineland for manuscripts of little-known texts, so that they 
might be copied for the new library. In the second place, a close 
study of two Clairvaux manuscripts now at Troyes and both belong- 
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ing to the twelfth century, 486 (the Pseudo-Jerome expansion of 
Pelagius on the Epistles of St. Paul '), and 523 (the only known manu- 
script of Tertullian’s De Baptismo*), has made it clear that there was 
a textual critic among the monks who carefully worked over some of 
the texts in the library. I doubt not that a comprehensive survey 
of Clairvaux manuscripts of that century would reveal other traces 
of his work and perhaps lead to the discovery of his identity. In any 
case, these facts confirm Father Bévenot’s theory that very important 
textual events occurred at Clairvaux (pp. xl ff.). 

The author’s conclusion is that Cyprian wrote both texts. He thus 
supports Van den Eynde’s theory, with slight modifications, which 
theory was accepted by Abbot Chapman himself shortly before his 
death. Further, he has delimited the two versions of ch. 4 and argued 
forcibly for the priority of the Primacy text. His reasoning is close- 
knit, and no review of reasonable length, as I have said, can adequately 
summarize it. Every serious student of Cyprian must go to the book 
itself. 

Certain notes have occurred to me in the course of reading: p. iv, 
‘the Escurial’ is the proper English form; p. 6, here and elsewhere 
the Umlaut is ignored in the printing of German words, perhaps 
because the work appears to have been printed in Italy; p. i, fire has 
been overlooked as an agent in the destruction of libraries; p. iii, 
England is omitted between Holland and Spain, though it is the 
author’s place of residence and is richer in old manuscripts of Cyprian 
than any other country ; and what does ‘ requirements’ mean?; p. x, 
for 1881 read 1871; p. xiv, English obscure; p. xxviii, the Verona 
manuscript may have been seventh century ; p. xxxii, n. 47, for ‘ Salva- 
toris’ read ‘ Salvator’; p. xxxiii, the ‘of’ before ‘many others’ is 
superfluous ; p. xxxv, I emphatically disagree with the view that M 
and Q might be in the same hand, and I may say I have worked with 
both : Q is in script the much finer manuscript of the two; p. lix, n. 88, 
for ‘ Phillips’ read ‘ Phillipps’; p. Ixxvi, for the date of the Angers 
manuscript, see the JOURNAL, vol. xxxiv, p. 46, with which view doubt- 
less Prof. L. W. Jones, who has made a special study of the script, would 
agree; p. 5, n. 6, for ‘Cyprian’ read ‘ Cyprien’; p. 14, n. 1, why not 
L. Havet, Manuel de Critique Verbale? ; p. 22, n. 2, are ‘ coincidence’ 
and ‘ simultaneously’ both necessary ?; p. 25, n. 6, for ‘ vould’ read 
‘would’; p. 27, for ‘exposed’ read ‘set forth’ or ‘explained’; p. 45, 
l. 7, for ‘were’ read ‘ was’; p. 49, defect of printing; p. 60, n. 13, 


* Pelagius’s Expositions of Thirteen Epistles of St. Paul, i (Cambridge, 1922), 
Pp. 311-16. 

* Tertullian, Concerning the Resurrection of the Flesh (London, 1922), pp. 162- 
96. The discovery is due to Dom André Wilmart. 
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‘ aati? ‘ } aati’: ‘ >. 
, , , > 
for ‘anchristi’ read ‘antichristi’; p. 61, 1. 3, read ‘ references 
p- 69, what right the author has to say that ‘ carissimi ’ is more colour- 
less than ‘ dilectissimi’ is not quite clear. A. SOUTER 


A History of Church History, Studies of Some Historians of the 
Christian Church, by F. J. Foakes Jackson. Pp.v+184. (Heffer, 
Cambridge, 1939.) 


Dr. Foakes JACKSON has written this book to mark the golden jubilee 
of his gaining the Lightfoot scholarship. He has dedicated his work 
to Lightfoot’s memory ‘ with the further object of providing students 
with a guide to the broad principles of the history of the Christian 
Church’. But the book, consisting as it does of chapters on certain 
church historians and on certain topics connected with church history, 
hardly succeeds in providing this guidance. One feels that Dr. Foakes 
Jackson, after his long and distinguished career as teacher and writer, 
could have given us more about the nature of ecclesiastical history 
and about the particular task and difficulties of the church historian. 
The present volume is not a unity: certain chapters, e.g. Philo and 
Alexandrian Judaism, deal with subjects of great importance, but they 
are not in accord with the title or sub-title of the work. 

According to the volume Church Historians, published in 1926 for 
the American Catholic Historical Association, Bishop Stang in 1897 
enumerated five hundred and fifteen church historians. Dr. Foakes 
Jackson has dealt in greater or lesser detail with about fifteen. Apart 
from Ranke, German scholars are unrepresented. The individual 
chapters should, however, be anencouragement to teachers and students 
to study authors of whom they may have been all too ignorant, to 
carry out, in fact, the hope expressed by Lightfoot in a letter to the 
author, ‘I trust you will take up some portion of history and make it 
your own, that you may give it in due time to others’. 

It is very unfortunate that the book has not had adequate care on 
its passage through the press. Faulty sentences, misspellings, and 
bad punctuation are regrettably frequent. J. STEVENSON 


Amor Dei: A study of the Religion of St. Augustine, by JoHN BURNABY. 
Pp. 338. (Hodder & Stoughton, 1938.) 


Tuis book is so profound 2nd intricate a study not only of St. Augustine 
but also of the Christian doctrine of Love, that the best tribute which 
a reviewer, who is far from being omniscient, can pay to it lies rather 
in the field of analysis than of criticism. 
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The book reminds us that the simple things of life are the most 
difficult. Maxims like ‘ Be good’ and ‘ Love God’ sound obvious, 
and many people object to any attempt to penetrate their meaning 
as darkening counsel. So Carlyle was always urging that the healthy 
man does not know he is healthy. It is true he does not worry too 
much about it, but health is ultimately maintained by people who 
think about it, just as the truth is discovered by people who test and 
examine it. Speculation is only useless when it is divorced from 
practice, and St. Augustine was not only a student of Love but also 
a great lover. 

In trying to work out the implications of our Love towards God, 
there is a double danger to be avoided. One is obvious—the mere 
desire for a good time as a reward for our love. The other is less 
obvious and more subtle—the ‘ winding’ of our human nature too 
high and too far, as in Condren’s doctrine of self-annihilation for 
God’s glory. We must not refine too much upon the motives of 
love—or else we separate Religion too far from common sense: this 
was the strength of Bossuet’s case, and even Fénelon possessed as 
his strongest argument the fact that disinterested friendship was 
praised by Cicero and was therefore quite human and _ natural. 
Von Hiigel has warned us against a love of suffering for its own sake. 
Such a defeatism almost regards the triumph of good as vulgar and 
all hope of happiness as unworthy of the elect. However exquisite 
our moral taste, we must face facts, and the Christian facts surely 
show that God will not ultimately lead His lovers to misery. 

Love of God, then, must have some basis in what is natural; the 
violent contrast between Eros, which seeks the Love of God as 
a good, and Agape, which is God’s Love seeking men through us, 
is one special case of that separation between the natural and the 
supernatural which it was the object of Catholic theology to over- 
come. Mr. Burnaby recognizes this in his own summary of the 
problem in the last chapter. Our confession of Love ‘can have no 
meaning apart from the whole human context, within which love 
has been understood or misunderstood ’. 

It is from this point of view (the relation of the natural and 
the supernatural) that we shall say a few words on the book, for 
Mr. Burnaby’s thesis is that between Eros, which is natural, and 
Agape, which is supernatural, the link is Philia, friendship, which is 
natural and yet unselfish. As a Neo-Platonist, St. Augustine starts 
with an idea of the supernatural as something to be enjoyed here 
and now, by visions ‘out of the body’. But his Catholic experience 
teaches him to give the natural its due place, to respect the body, 
and to distinguish between the Here and the Hereafter. Mr. Burnaby 
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illustrates this by the ‘three contrasts’. Conflict is natural here: 
supernatural peace is for the hereafter. Action is Martha’s portion 
here: Contemplation is Mary’s part, for which we hope. In this 
life Faith: in the life to come Contemplation. But ‘Love is the 
confounder of these antitheses’. 

In the chapter on the Meaning of Love, Love of God is brought 
into relation with love of our neighbour. Both are natural. Some 
people seem to have a bias in one direction, some in the other. But 
St. Augustine’s doctrine of the Church forbids any real separation 
between love of the Head and love of the members (Christ in them 
and they in Christ): it is true that his distinction between ‘ use’ and 
‘enjoyment’ suggests that we only love God for Himself, and that 
love of our neighbour is a mere means towards the love of Him, but 
he shrinks from the consequence; a ‘means’, that can be loved, is 
already ‘a relative end’. 

In chapter five (Order of Love) we are shown how St. Augustine 
dismisses as unnatural the Stoic condemnation of external goods. 
It is natural to value them as signs of God’s Love (like the bride’s 
marriage-ring), but it is always the Giver who must be loved. 
Things (‘inferiora’) must never be loved like persons (‘aequalia’). 
Self-love is also natural when it is neutral (that is the instinct of 
self-preservation): it becomes unnatural when it is self-assertion, 
‘a perverse imitation of God’. It becomes a supernatural good when 
it is offered to God in charity. Our Lord’s paradox remains true. 
By not being too much interested in the salvation of our souls we 
save them. Just as pleasure comes when not directly sought, so the 
Summum Bonum can only be enjoyed by those who do not seek it 
for enjoyment. This common law links the natural and the super- 
natural. 

St. Augustine seems at times hostile to the ‘natural affections’, 
and contrasts them with the love of others, ‘secundum Deum’. He 
reminds us that, if it is natural to love our friends, it is not natural 
to love our enemies: that needs a supernatural insight into God’s 
work in them and in us. 

In chapter six Love is shown to be an imitation of God: I can only 
love Him because I am like Him. My longing for life witnesses to 
the creative power of the Father: my longing for truth to the 
illuminating Light of the Son: my longing for happiness to the 
inspiration of the Holy Spirit. My nature is, in fact, an image of 
the supernatural. 

Mr. Burnaby then takes separately these three parts of human 
nature: (1) the longing for life. Whether Immortality was a natural 
quality of humanity was not a very easy question for St. Augustine. 
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Greek thought pointed two ways. Plato had argued that the soul 
must by its very nature survive death. Neo-Platonism, by its emphasis 
on evil as non-existent and sin as a ‘ defectus’, might seem to suggest 
that the goal of the sinner was amwAeca. St. Augustine, from his inter- 
pretation of Biblical texts, accepted, on the whole, the view that the 
sinner is supernaturally preserved for damnation. 

(2) The longing for truth: this is natural, but it is equally a gift 
from God, who is the ‘ Magister interior’, and inspires the ‘ regulae 
veritatis’, as reflections from the Sun of Truth. 

(3) The longing for happiness: the Holy Spirit represents God as 
Love. In a sense, as Plotinus urged, it is God’s love for Himself, 
but Augustine draws a firmer line between the Supernatural Creator 
and the natural creature. God’s love for us is free—not Eros, as 
though he needed us, but pure Agape. Mr. Burnaby points out that 
the ‘ Fecisti nos ad Te’ means ‘ Thou hast made us towards Thyself’, 
not ‘For Thy enjoyment’. In an important passage he brings out 
the truth that the supernatural is not imposed, as from without, 
upon the natural. Our union with God by Love ‘is not the cause or 
the effect of any metaphysical transformation of human nature: it is 
itself that transformation’. 

On the question of Sin and suffering, Mr. Burnaby regards St. 
Augustine as most far from the truth, though his errors were the 
result of old age and weary controversy. Julian regarded all sin as 
voluntary, and concupiscence as a natural instinct. For St. Augustine 
there is a state of involuntary sin, which is the ‘ poena peccati’—the 
unnatural result of our union with Adam. Mr. Burnaby objects that 
sin is rather a state of disunion, and that the consequences do not 
necessarily fall on the guilty. ‘The cry from the Cross is the cry of 
innocence.’ 

St. Augustine cannot accept the aesthetic view of Plotinus that evil 
in the world is natural—a set-off to the good. God must judge sin, 
and here again, while accepting in words Plato’s theory of sin as its 
own natural punishment, he adds to it the idea of supernatural 
penalty. 

In his doctrine of merit and reward St. Augustine lets himself be 
entangled partly by his theory about irresistible grace—a dogma 
without much support from experience, and by the special implications 
of the Latin ‘mereri’. The Greek word puofds implied a super- 
natural reward wholly dependent on God’s goodness. The Latin 
idea of merit implied too much the natural consequences of well- 
doing. A sound theology must steer its cautious way between the two. 
God’s rewards cannot be arbitrary, but also they are not merely 
the mechanical result of our being good. The reconciling phrase is 
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perhaps (as Mr. Burnaby suggests) the ‘fitting us’ for the Vision 
of God. 

The ninth chapter discusses the doctrine of pure Love in Christian 
theology. St. Bernard’s influence is ‘recognised as a synthesis of 
Eros and Philia, scarcely less important than St. Augustine’s synthesis 
of Eros and Agape’. Our love for God is as natural as our love for 
our friends and as consciously delightful. We are not mere ‘channels’ 
of God’s love towards others. Aquinas is the great reconciler of 
Nature and Supernature. ‘ He insisted upon man’s relative yet real 
independence.’ His psychology of love as a natural passion is so 
Aristotelian that he has difficulties in dealing with that philosopher’s 
theory of Self-love. The natural love of God, ruined in us by the 
unnatural Fall, is based on the likeness between the Divine and human 
natures. But the supernatural love makes us ‘ partakers’—not merely 
images—of the Divine nature. Scotus, on the contrary, vehemently 
separates Nature from Grace. Love of God must be absolutely self- 
less, and such a Charity must be ‘infused through Grace’. 

Luther also lays great stress on the same selflessness. ‘ Blessedness 
is to desire nothing of one’s own either in this world or the next.’ 
Even in hell we can suffer no harm if our damnation is God’s will. 
But the naturalness of the burly reformer ‘draws the sting’ from 
such an extravagance by the ‘magnificent’ sentence: ‘ Impossibile 
est ut extra Deum maneat, qui in voluntatem Dei sese penitus 
projecit.” Indeed, it is hard to suppose Luther imagining himself in 
hell (except as a figure of speech): it was generally his enemies he 
placed there ! 

In St. Francis de Sales and Condren we have the same contrast as 
between Aquinas and Scotus. The ‘devout humanist’ says that our 
natural inclination to love God ‘ remains like a spark under the ashes’ 
of sin. Goodness is not, as Luther held, contrary to our nature: it 
is ‘within the stretch of the instinct of the human spirit, as being 
most conformable to natural light and reason’. Condren, on the 
other hand, in his religion of sacrifice, ‘makes Creation altogether 
unintelligible’. Fénelon regards Hope as part of love: we accept 
our beatitude because it is God’s Will; but Mr. Burnaby points out 
that his beatitude is always private and selfish. 

In the last chapter Mr. Burnaby summarizes the high argument 
and suggests a reconciliation. Love grows by stages, as we see in the 
growth of a child. First there is love which is subordinate to the 
Good: the child wants what comes from outside—the ‘breast and 
the bottle’. Then good is subordinate to Love. The child begins to 
create. He finds a value in the Not-Self. Lastly, Love and the good 
coalesce. There is fellowship in Love. He sees that ‘ peace is better 
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secured by compromise than by victory’. This can grow into perfect 
love, but it is never absolutely selfless. ‘It is the love which has been 
enjoyed as a gift which provides a motive for the love which gives 
itself.’ The Love of God is made up of ‘ delight, desire and devotion’. 
Faith and Hope depend upon it, for Faith can only ‘ surrender itself 
into the hands of a Father’, and Hope is Love for Christ and His 
Kingdom, which seeks ‘not to save its soul but to do its part in 
winning the victory’. 

It is a fine book and worthy of its high theme. As against Nygren 
and his view that Love must be wholly emptied of self, Mr. Burnaby 
(as far as I feel able to judge) wins the battle. He certainly wins the 
battle with his reader by persuading him that ina subject bristling with 
theological and psychological intricacies his judgement commands our 
trust and his exposition our admiration. 


Saint Augustine and French Classical Thought, by NicEL ABERCROMBIE. 
Pp. 123. (Clarendon Press, 1938.) 


THIS is an interesting subject and treated in an interesting way. 
The only complaint one might make is that the treatment is rather 
disjointed, or (to put it in another way) the ‘and’ in the title is 
hardly a true conjunction. There is a good chapter on the Principles 
of Augustinian Ethics, and there are good chapters on Montaigne, 
Descartes, and Pascal; but their connexion with St. Augustine seems 


sometimes a little far-fetched. Thus ‘Montaigne knew little of 
St. Augustine’. He had read the ‘City of God’, but there is not ‘ any 
note of appreciation’ in the Essais ; indeed, the two books (to put it 
mildly) have little in common. In the case of Descartes, the Cogito 
is claimed as quite independent of the Bishop of Hippo, and ‘it 
should not be supposed’ that he had read St. Augustine. In the 
case of Pascal either we need not suppose ‘any acquaintance with 
the original writings of the Saint’ or he got his knowledge second- 
hand from his Jansenist friends. The explanation is offered by the 
author himself: ‘The philosophers and scholars of the seventeenth 
century fall roughly into two groups, those who read a great many 
books, and those who did not... . Examples of the former may be 
found among theologians of the calibre of Jansen and Arnauld, but 
few of the philosophers of the newer school were men whose reading 
could entitle them to the name of erudite’, and the conclusion would 
seem to be that St. Augustine’s real influence was much greater 
(as indeed one would expect) on French theological than on French 
‘classical’ thought. _F. H. BRABANT 
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Saint Braulio, Bishop of Saragossa (631-651): His Life and Writings, 
by C. A. Lyncn, M.A. Pp. x+276. (Catholic University of 
America, Washington, D.C., 1938.) 


BravuLio, Bishop of Saragossa, was undoubtedly one of the distin- 
guished persons in seventh-century Visigothic Spain—a pupil and 
intimate friend of St. Isidore of Seville, in correspondence with kings 
and leading ecclesiastics, including the Pope, imbued with a love of 
learning, interested in monastic life and in the politics of his day— 
all this we can gather from his correspondence. Yet once we proceed 
from generalities to detail we have singularly little on which to base 
a biography. Some forty-seven letters to and by Braulio are extant. 
These have been industriously and minutely examined by Fr. Lynch; 
nothing of importance has escaped the combing and re-combing 
process—but in the end Braulio remains a shadowy figure. Beyond 
one or two facts there is little we can say of him with certainty. 

His cult as a saint began c. A.D. 1200—a legendary life appeared 
c. 1272. The primary object of this thesis is ‘to evaluate the part 
played by St. Braulio in the comparatively remarkable culture of 
Visigothic Spain in the seventh century by a thorough study of his 
writings as they reflect his life and times’. An ambitious project, 
and Fr. Lynch has been as successful as the material at his disposal 
would lead us to expect. On such scanty data it is hardly possible 
to establish Braulio’s reputation as a theologian, canonist, scholar, 
and saint. We get glimpses of the man in his correspondence— 
nothing more, as the author admits. There is a large field for con- 
jecture but disappointingly little fact. 

The subject could have been approached in several ways, and one 
is tempted to regret Fr. Lynch’s choice of treatment. In Part I (The 
Lite of the Saint) he covers ground that has already been pretty 
exhaustively explored, and the result is, necessarily, a balancing of 
conjectures or weighing of existing theories, but there is little or no 
addition to our knowledge of Braulio and his period, apart from 
a little fresh light on the production of Isidore’s ‘ Etymologies ’. 

Unfortunately, Braulio’s letters tell us nothing of his episcopal 
labours, yet, as we are most of the time in the region of hypothesis, 
an interesting chapter could have been worked up on what a saintly 
bishop must and Braulio certainly should have done in the visitation 
of his diocese. The African, Gallic, and Spanish Councils of this 
period again and again lay down the bishop’s duty of yearly visitation 
(the repeated insistence suggests neglects of this duty) and also the 
abuses to be corrected. On this point, as also on others to which 
Fr. Lynch makes passing reference (e.g. how far the parochial system 
had developed in Spain at this time, what were the powers and 
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functions of the archdeacon, celibacy of the clergy), there were oppor- 
tunities for some valuable original research. 

In the chapter devoted to Braulio as a canonist it seems a pity 
that the famous Hispana Collection is so summarily dismissed. It 
was the most permanent achievement of the early Spanish Church, 
almost certainly compiled in Braulio’s lifetime, and he doubtless had 
a share in its compilation. Its 104 Papal Decretals (as compared 
with the 41 of the Dionysiana) are surely sufficient proof of the 
attitude of the Spanish Episcopate towards the authority of Rome, 
and support Fr. Lynch’s contention that the spirited, even peevish, 
tone of Braulio’s letter to Honorius I in defence of Spanish practice 
is compatible with a due recognition of the papal claims. 

Part II of the thesis is devoted to a critical examination of the 
works often attributed to Braulio. Here Fr. Lynch finds himself on 
more solid ground, and his conclusion that, besides the letters, 
only the ‘ Vita Si. Amiliani’ and the Hymn in his honour can safely 
be assigned to Braulio, will be generally accepted. 

Some interesting information is given about the history of the 
Leon MS. 22 in which the Corpus of Braulio’s letters was discovered. 
Fr. Lynch’s chronological arrangement of the letters is as likely 
a surmise as any, but his view that Braulio himself or ‘some one 
close to him’ was responsible for the order of the letters in Leon 
MS. 22, though possible, is not very probable. Had this been so, 
the ‘Corpus’ would, we venture to think, have been considerably 
bulkier and we should know much more about Braulio’s life and 
activities. 

Though Fr. Lynch opens no new ground, his thesis, which gathers 
together all the information we have about Braulio, is a valuable 
book of reference for the student of this period. The thesis leaves 
nothing to be desired in the matter of documentation, and an 
admirable bibliography shows the width of Fr. Lynch’s reading. 
Two or three omissions in the long list of books consulted are 
surprising. Why is there no mention of Maassen’s classical work on 
Canonical Collections, Aguirre’s Collection of Spanish Councils, and 
of Les réordinations by Saltet ? J. F. Rocers 


Die Glaubensformel des Papstes Hormisdas im Acacianischen Schisma, 
by Dr. WaLTER Haacke. Pp. iii+152. Analecta Gregoriana, XX. 
(Apud aedes Universitatis Gregorianae, Romae, 1939.) 


Dr. Haack has here published a critical edition of the rule of faith 
sent to the East by Pope Hormisdas, and has surrounded it with 


a wealth of accurately compiled materials for the study of the Acacian 
XLI H 
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controversy. This work has been done with care and completeness. 
The parts of the book which may be thought most controversial are 
the two sections of the fifth chapter. The first of these sections is 
on the doctrine of the incarnation implied in the acknowledgement 
‘Thou art the Christ the Son of the living God’, and the second 
is on the words ‘Thou art Peter’. Both topics are treated with skill 
and fairness, and the relevant documents later than the fifth century 
are given with some fullness. Some scholars will admire Dr. Haacke’s 
industry in collecting materials and his power of presenting them 
without agreeing that the theology of Chalcedon was already involved 
in the testimony of St. Peter. Some, too, will doubt whether this 
theology is completely adequate. So also there will be disagreement 
whether St. Leo’s theory of the papacy was implicitly taught in the 
promise ‘Thou art Peter’, and whether subsequent history affords 
the justification of this theory. And there are those who will doubt 
whether the Chalcedonian doctrine of the incarnation and the papal 
doctrine of the Church are so closely connected as Dr. Haacke’s 
treatment seems to suggest. 


Die Theologie der Logos-mystik bei Origenes, by P. ALoisius LIgsKE, 
S.J. Pp. xv+230. Miinsterische Beitrige zur Theologie, 22. 
(Aschendorffsche Verlagsbuchhandlung, Miinster in Westfalen, 


1938.) 


IN this elaborate discussion of important subjects in Origen’s teaching 
Father Lieske has shown an intimate knowledge of the text and 
a wide acquaintance with the literature about it. A marked feature 
is the full but discriminating use of earlier writers, notably Redepenning 
and Vélker ; but the most valuable part is the treatment of the writings 
by Origen himself. Among these writings a prominent place is as- 
signed to the Homilies, and especially to the Homilies on the Canticles 
as a mystical exposition of the love of God. This thought of the 
divine love supplies the keynote of the book and underlies all that 
is said about the relation of the Father to the Logos and of the Logos 
to the Christian, about the nature and destiny of the Church, and 
about sacramental and spiritual union. Father Lieske has been very 
successful in bringing together the different sides of Origen’s theology, 
as the traditional and the speculative, the literal and the mystic, the 
spiritual and the hierarchial. His learned treatise bears closely on 
the question concerning the essential orthodoxy of Origen, and on the 
reconciliation of different and apparently opposed theological opinions. 
In this way it has special value. A point worth noticing is that he 
sees in the Cappadocian divines, St. Cyril of Alexandria and Maximus 
the Confessor, the successors to Origen in those parts of Origen’s 
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teaching on which he has laid most stress. The style of the book is 
cumbrous and the arguments are somewhat excessively laboured ; but 
there is a subdued enthusiasm which occasionally rises to eloquence. 


Analecta Patristica : Texte und Abhandlungen zur griechischen Patristik, 
by Dr. Franz Diexamp. Pp. 251. Orientalia Christiana Analecta, 
117. (Pont. Institutum Orientalium Studiorum, Roma, 1938.) 


Tuis work is to some extent a supplement to Professor Diekamp’s 
Doctrina Patrum de Incarnatione Verbi published in 1907. The 
passages printed are from writings ascribed to St. Athanasius, St. Cyril 
of Jerusalem, St. Gregory of Nyssa, Gelasius of Caesarea, Peter of 
Myra, Gennadius of Constantinople, Hypatius of Ephesus, Stephen 
of Hierapolis, Andrew of Caesarea, Theodore of Raithu, and Aretas 
of Caesarea. They vary greatly in length. They have points of 
interest and may well receive the attention of patristic scholars. 
They do not add to theological knowledge, but they illustrate ten- 
dencies already well known, showing a steady hold on Catholic 
doctrine together with emphasis on current ideas marked by some 
misconceptions. For instance, the texts ascribed to Andrew of 
Caesarea exhibit the more carnal opinion about the body of the 
future life and the misunderstanding concerning the teaching of 
Origen on this subject which was notably found in the Anathemas 
against him that probably were the work of the Home Council at 
Constantinople in 543 and the Ten Anathemas in the edict of 
Justinian, It is rather a shock to find the procession of the Holy 
Ghost from the Father and the Son asserted in a passage ascribed to 
Gennadius of Constantinople’ (p. 84) until one notices later on 
(pp. 105, 106) that this passage is more properly assigned to Gennadius 
of Marseilles. However, in the treatise by Gennadius of Marseilles, 
de ecclesiasticis dogmatibus 1, where the ordinary texts have ‘ex patre 
et filio procedens’ or ‘ex patre et filio’ without ‘ procedens’, the 
critical text edited by Professor C. H. Turner in the Journat, vii. 
78-99, has ‘ex patre procedens’. It is pleasant to know from a note 
on p. 106 that Professor Diekamp has used this edition. 


I documenti Constantiniani della ‘Vita Constantini’ di Eusebio di 
Cesarea, by IRENEO DANIELE. Pp. xiii+226. Analecta Gregoriana, 
XIII. (Romae, apud aedes Universitatis Gregorianae, 1938.) 


THE questions concerning the ‘Constantinian documents’ in the 
Life of Constantine by Eusebius—whether these documents are by 
Constantine himself and whether they were originally written in 
Greek—can hardly have been absent from the minds of older writers, 


* Apparently Gennadius I, not Gennadius IT. 
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but they were for the most part ignored by them, possibly because 
the problems involved seemed to be insoluble. During the present 
century these questions have been much discussed, and different 
answers have been given. In Professor Daniele’s work the documents 
are enumerated and classified, and their characteristic features are 
estimated ; and the evidence and arguments in regard to their author- 
ship and history are collected and discussed with care and in much 
detail. After full consideration of the writings of recent historians 
who have held a different opinion—notably Crivellucci, Schultze, 
Mancini, and Batiffol—Professor Daniele gives good reasons for his 
conclusion that the documents are by Constantine himself. In the 
course of the discussion he deals thoroughly with the formidable 
difficulty of the documents as given by Eusebius being in Greek. 
D. STONE 


The Church Universal and the See of Rome, by H. E. Symonps, 
C.R., B.D. Pp. viii+296. (S.P.C.K., for the Church Historical 
Society, 1939.) 

A FEw years ago the Director of the Seminary of St. Sulpice wrote 
a study of the Papacy which made no reference to the case of Apiarius 
or the tergiversations of Vigilius, and opened with this sentence: 
‘Since St. Peter is the only one of the Apostles who had successors, 
their high authority reimains vested in the person of the Popes alone.’ 
In happy contrast, Fr. Symonds’s ‘ study of the relations between the 
Episcopate and the Papacy’ is an excellent example of Anglican 
sobriety and scholarship. He makes the usual points against papal 
claims but records and even emphasizes those occasions upon which 
even the East went far in its submission to the authority of Rome, 
as when Justinian declared that he wished all the Eastern bishops to 
be subject to the apostolic see. 

This book differs from some well-known Anglican studies of the 
Papacy, first in its range (for the story is carried on to A.D. 1054), 
and secondly in its use of Caspar’s great volumes and of much other 
recent work. To mention but two instances: the author accepts the 
interpretation of Irenaeus offered by Dom Gregory Dix in Laudate, 
Sept. 1938, and draws on Fr. Dvornik’s investigations of problems 
connected with the Photian schism. It is probable that a number of 
points of interest and importance are presented here for the first time 
in English. Since a thousand years of papal history are dealt with in 
some two hundred pages, the treatment of any particular episode 
must often be slight; but ample documentation and a number of 
valuable notes go far to compensate for brevity in the text. 
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The spirit, as well as the content, of Fr. Symonds’s work will be 
welcomed, but those who do not share his ‘ High Anglican’ position will 
probably find much with which to quarrel in the discussions of authority 
which form the first three chapters, and in the traditionalism which 
identifies Catholic Christianity with the faith and order of the first 
seven Councils. S. L. GREENSLADE 


Littérature latine au moyen age, by J. DE GHELLINCK, S.J. Two vols., 
each pp. 192. (Bibliothéque Catholique des Sciences religieuses.) 
Bloud & Gay, Paris, 1939. 


Fr. J. DE GHELLINCK is well known as the author of a volume of 
studies which appeared under the title of Le mouvement théologique du 
XII siécle as long ago as 1914. He is particularly qualified to write 
on the history of medieval Latin literature, as he has the advantage, 
not always possessed by those who have undertaken a similar task, of 
a first-hand acquaintance with medieval theological writers and, what 
is equally important, with the literature about them which is embedded 
in a vast number of periodicals. 

It can, therefore, be assumed that Fr. Ghellinck’s book embodies the 
results of the latest research, where such results seem to be reasonably 
well assured; on larger and more general problems, he is, for the 
most part, content to reserve his judgement, while indicating to his 
readers the nature of the problems and the lines on which solutions 
have been attempted. 

The limits of space imposed by the requirements of the series of 
hand-books to which these two volumes belong forbid any extensive 
biographical detail, and have made it necessary to deal with the 
subject-matter in what can best be described as a collection of essays. 
This method may have its disadvantages for those readers who would 
have liked to have had a small book of reference on the lines of 
Tixeront’s Précis de Patrologie, but it should certainly be welcomed 
by those who have already a sufficiently good knowledge of the out- 
lines of medieval Latin literature. 

The two volumes which have been published deal with the period 
from the beginnings to the time of St. Anselm. The first volume 
begins with the ‘founders’, Boéthius, Cassiodorus, Gregory the Great, 
Isidore, and proceeds, after an account of the Irish and Anglo-Saxon 
contribution, to an estimate of the Carolingian renaissance. The 
second volume considers the work of the ‘heirs’ of that renaissance, 
Notker, Hucbald, &c., and gives a comprehensive picture of the 
activity of the great scholastic centres in France, Germany, Italy, and 
Britain. The preparation for what has been called ‘the twelfth-century 
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renaissance’ is described in a closely packed essay in which Fr. 
Ghellinck estimates the ‘literary repercussion’ of the great historical 
events of the age, drawing special attention to the Investiture contest, 
the Berengarian controversy, the Crusades, and the Norman conquest. 
The essay ends with an appreciation of the work of St. Anselm. 

It will be obvious that Fr. Ghellinck is not presenting us here with 
a bare history. He deals with the organization of studies, the different 
literary forms, with poetry religious and secular, history, hagiography, 
sermon, and liturgy; so that there is a presentation of every side of 
literary activity. It is to be hoped that, when our present troubles 
are over, the promised third volume will appear, which is to deal with 
the great achievements of the thirteenth century and carry the history 
of medieval Latin literature as far as the beginnings of the humanism 
of the Renaissance. 

In vol. i, p. 56, Falconia Proba is stated to be the authoress of a 
Virgilian cento; but it is generally recognized that it belongs to her 
grand-daughter Proba. F. J. E. Rasy 


De Justitia: Aristotelis Ethicorum ad Nicomachum Liber V, cum 
Commentariis Silvestri Mauri, S.f., illustravit Johannes B. Schuster, 
S.F. Pp. 94. (Pontificia Universitas Gregoriana, Rome, 1938.) 


Tue editor of this little work (Number 14 in the Series Philosophica 
of the Texts and Documents issuing from the Gregorian University) 


has reduced his own function to half a page of Introduction and the 
briefest possible list of libri consulendi. Opposite the Greek text 
of Susemihl-Apelt (1912) he prints a Latin version by Dionysius 
Lambinus, about whom no information is given; and at the foot of 
each page we have the comments of Silvester Maurus, whose date 
(1619-87) it is not thought worth while to mention. That Silvester 
‘ relied chiefly on the Commentaries of St. Thomas’ is doubtless true, 
but, unfortunately, the really important exposition of Nic. Eth. V by 
St. Thomas—one of the most interesting developments of medieval 
Aristotelianism—is not to be found in his actual Commentary, but 
only, or chiefly, in a certain section of the Summa Theologica. Conse- 
quently, what Silvester gives us is little more, as a rule, than an 
intelligent paraphrase. At crucial points (such as Aristotle’s obscure 
remark on the application of the peodrns doctrine to Justice) there 
is no discussion: much less is there any general indication of the 
ways in which, consciously or unconsciously, St. Thomas passed 
beyond the outlook of his master. The net result is that Silvester 
has produced a serviceable text-book, but not a commentary likely to 
interest a critical reader of St. Thomas or of Aristotle himself. 
W. H. V. READE 
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Doctrina Petri Abaelardi de Trinitate, vol. 1, de Cognoscibilitate Dei; 
vol. 2, de Mysterio SS. Trinitatis, by Ks. Icnacy Rdzyck1, Studia 
Gnesnensia, xvii a—b, Dziat. teologiczny, ix a~b. (Poznari, Sktad 
glowny: Ksiegarnia gw. Wojciecha, 1938, 1939.) 

Tue first volume of this Latin thesis is concerned with the task of 

straightening out some of the difficulties in Abailard’s account of the 

way in which men can know God. The author is at pains to show 
that Abailard was consistent in his views, although he has recently 
been charged with self-contradiction. Abailard, it is further argued, 
held that an imperfect though none the less sure knowledge of God is 
natural to men; this knowledge, however, requires further illumination 
from God, an illumination which is granted to all men, whether or 
not they are in a state of Grace, as a reward for humility and virtuous 
living. Such an illumination is in no way mystical; Abailard is rightly 
shown to have held no doctrines akin to mysticism. Thus it was pos- 
sible for various pre-Christian writers to hold certain Trinitarian beliefs 
which are also natural to men, for all men can know that God is 

Power, Wisdom, and Goodness. Yet in their case a further illumina- 

tion enabling them to distinguish between the Persons was granted as 

a reward to such thinkers as Socrates and Plato. The author might 

perhaps have insisted more upon his argument that this divine 

illumination neither directly impressed upon the recipients a new truth 
nor was received by them from some external source. The illumination 
must be thought of as guiding the reason, for Abailard is always insis- 
tent upon the character of these pre-Christian writers as philosophers 
who reasoned. The thesis is well worked out and will probably 
meet with general assent; the views expressed must certainly com- 
mand attention. They bear out the already accepted view that Abailard 
trusted far less in the powers of human reason than did many of his 
contemporaries, such as Anselm of Canterbury and Hugh of St. Victor. 

The second volume deals with Abailard’s Trinitarian orthodoxy, and 

here Abailard is rightly acquitted of Sabellianism, though the author 

argues that he taught a modified form of Modalism. 


Un Traité néo-manichéen du XIII* siécle, Le Liber de Duobus Principiis, 
suivi d’un fragment rituel Cathare, edited by A. Donpaine, O.P. 
Pp. 172. (Istituto Storico Domenicano, Santa Sabina, Rome, 
1939) 

HiTHERTO our knowledge of Albigensian thought has perforce been 

derived solely from the accounts of inquisitors and the books of 

Catholic contemporaries whose primary business was to combat 

heretical doctrines. No Albigensian treatise was known to exist, while 

the account of Albigensian doctrines given by Raynier Socconi, a 
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Cathare who subsequently became a Dominican Friar, has been 
regarded as suspect, since its statements do not tally with those of 
other writers. Of Albigensian ritual the only known remnant has been 
a short tract written in Romance. The discovery by Fr. Dondaine of 
an Albigensian treatise is therefore of great importance, for the work 
which he prints is unique : it is a statement of Albigensian beliefs by 
a member of the sect. The treatise itself is somewhat roughly con- 
structed; more perhaps the material for a book than a book itself, 
but it contains a thorough exposition of Albigensian Dualism. Perhaps 
the most interesting feature of the treatise is the use made of the Bible. 
Save for a few books the Albigensians rejected the authority of the 
Old Testament. Our author, however, supports his Dualism by a 
wealth of citation from both Testaments. This acceptance of the 
whole of the Bible provides a clue to the origin of the book, for Fr. 
Dondaine is able to show that the work has close associations with the 
teaching of John de Lugio, who is known from Socconi to have led a 
schism in the Albigensian church at Desenzano in the mid-thirteenth 
century. Indeed, the discovery of the treatise must lead to a re-assess- 
ment of the value of Socconi’s Summa, a critical edition of which is 
given by Fr. Dondaine. The liturgical fragment provides us with 
greater knowledge of Albigensian ceremonial, especially in regard to 
the Consolamentum. It is written in Latin, and it is our sole evidence 
for the hitherto unknown fact that that language was used by the 
Albigensians for liturgical purposes. The work of editing a manuscript 
which is difficult and in places corrupt has been carried out with all 
the care that is required. J. G. Sikes 


Le ‘ Vinculum Substantiale’ chez Leibniz, by A. BoruM. Pp. vii + 122. 

(Vrin, Paris, 1938.) 

Tuts volume, which belongs to the series ‘Etudes de Philosophie 
Médiévale ’ edited by M. Gilson, falls into two distinct, yet closely con- 
nected, parts. The first part deals with the well-known crux interpretum 
of the Leibnizian philosophy, the vinculum substantiale, and attempts 
to show how it fits into the general idealistic schema of the Monadology. 
The second part is an historical study of the relations between the 
philosophy of Leibniz and the Scholastic authors of the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries, with special reference to the problem of the 
union of soul and body. 

This second part seems to me to be the more valuable contribution, 
since it brings new and convincing proof of the view that the philo- 
sophy of Leibniz, like that of Descartes, is closely related to the 
philosophy of the Schoolmen, not only in the merely accidental use 
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of Scholastic terminology" = _10 in the very solution of some of the 
central problems which it raised. The words of Leibniz: ‘mea doc- 
trina de substantia composita videtur esse ipsa doctrina Scholae Peri- 
pateticae’, take on their full significance when his doctrine is set side 
by side with those of Suarez, Murcia, and the Coimbricenses, and the 
argument is completed by M. Boehm, who carefully describes how 
Leibniz became aware of and how he reacted to these various philo- 
sophers. The more general interest of this second part lies in the fact 
that it forms one more link in the gap which lies between Kant and 
Medieval Philosophy, one more link in the chain of thought which 
many historians of philosophy feel to be expressed by the words 
philosophia perennis, but which they are often unable to verify in 
detail. 

The first part of M. Boehm’s work is not perhaps so convincing. 
The point may be put thus. Body, corporeal mass, or, as Leibniz calls 
it, in order to distinguish it from the materia prima of which every 
monad partakes, materia secunda, is generally held by Leibniz to be 
merely a phenomenon bene fundatum. It is not a substantia but 
substantiae or substantiatum. It is this view which seems to most 
commentators of Leibniz to be the only one consistent with the funda- 
mental principles of his philosophy. Leibniz, however, speaks of 
the materia secunda as itself a composite substance and of a real meta- 
physical bond between soul and body, i.e. the ‘ vinculum substantiale’. 
These expressions occur only in the letters to Des Bosses, in which 
Leibniz is endeavouring to reconcile his views on substance with the 
orthodox explanation of Catholic dogma. These texts form the basis 
of the exegesis of M. Boehm. It is impossible to discuss in the limits 
of a review all the arguments put forward, and it must be left to the 
careful reader to judge of the attempt to prove that the ‘vinculum 
substantiale’ is not a mere excrescence (this was the view of 
A. Lemoine, whose work M. Boehm seems unfortunately not to have 
read), but a coherent, even necessary development of the idealistic 
position of the Monadology. 

But even if M. Boehm has proved his case that the doctrine of 
‘vinculum substantiale’ is not as inconsistent as most commentators 
have thought, it still remains to be shown—and there are many texts 
which go in the opposite sense—that Leibniz really held this doctrine 
himself and that the ‘ vinculum substantiale’ is not, as Russell says, 
‘rather the concession of a diplomatist than the creed of a philosopher’, 

L. J. Beck 
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Luthers Glaubensbegriff, Gottesgabe und Menschentat in threr Polari- 
tat, by Fritz Frey. Pp. 154. (Leopold Klotz Verlag, Leipzig, 
1939-) 

Tuis is a careful and discriminating study of Luther’s teaching on 

what is the central issue in his religious thought. The point of de- 

parture may be said to be that which is indicated in Luther’s own 
words, when he says that he went into the convent that he might 
multiply good works, propitiate the righteous Judge, and ‘get for him- 
self a gracious God’. The whole of Luther’s doctrine of faith is seen 

(rightly, I think; at any rate in one dominant aspect of it) as a spiritual 

paradox which bridges the contradiction between the justice and the 

mercy of God, between the wrath of God against sin and the grace of 

God which proffers forgiveness, and ultimately between God as con- 

ceived apart from Christ and God as revealed in Christ, Deus abscon- 

ditus and Deus revelatus. 

One of the interesting details in these pages is the indication here 
and there of the way that Luther retained some definite traces of his 
scholastic inheritance, especially as an Ockhamist. This appears parti- 
cularly in the sharp distinction between faith and reason. Another 
element which is equally interesting to trace is the mystical strain in 
Luther which comes from sources as far apart as St. Bernard and Tauler. 
Both these influences are unquestionably present in Luther’s thought, 
though on one point especially there was a deep difference between 
Luther and the mystics, as Herr Frey points out with real discern- 
ment. For the mystics the creaturely and the sinful are practically 
identical, and therefore union with God is conceived mainly as the 
extinction of self, whereas Luther thinks rather of the righteousness 
of God and of the sin of man: that is to say, less in what is really the 
philosophical way of the mystics, and more in the New Testament 
way of a living experience of sin and righteousness and grace. 

There is little to criticize in these pages, beyond an occasional ten- 
dency to put more stress on some of Luther’s phrases than perhaps 
they can rightly bear. Thus it seems rather strained to write of Luther 
hypostatizing faith, on the strength of passages in which faith is 
described as saying, doing, and forbidding this, that, and the other. 
There is little more in this, surely, than Luther’s vivid and meta- 
phorical language. He is the last man to be judged by an insistence 
on the literal meaning of his words, or by an excessive emphasis 
on some daring and perhaps questionable phrase, as his pecca fortiter 
is enough to remind any impartial critic. Henry Bett 
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Eastern Religions and Western Thought, by S. RADHAKRISHNAN. Pp. 
394. (Humphrey Milford, Oxford University Press, 1939.) 


In the stirring times in which we live these lectures given by Sir S. 
Radhakrishnan in the years 1936-8 are of peculiar interest and signi- 
ficance. Modern civilization with its scientific temper, humanistic 
spirit, and secular view of life is uprooting the world, which more than 
ever before is ‘divided and afflicted by formidable evils’. The cause 
of the tension and disorder is attributed to ‘the lack of adjustment 
between the process of life, which is one of increasing inter-dependence 
and the ideology of life, the integrating habits of mind, loyalties and 
affections embodied in our laws and institutions’, The new world- 
consciousness embracing all mankind is without any control or 
guidance of the spirit, so that it is just a confused mass of needs and 
impulses, ambitions and activities. The supreme task, it is contended, 
is to give a soul to this world-consciousness and develop ideals and 
institutions necessary for the creative expression of the world-soul. 

The religion of the future, in the opinion of the author, is a mys- 
ticism which transcends the rivalry of dogmatic creeds, the conflict 
of races and the strife of nations, and stands for the fellowship of 
humanity. Left to himself man feels kinship with the whole universe 
and a sense of community. Everywhere this intuitive consciousness 
is latent in mankind and assumes the indivisible oneness of life. As 
in China Taoism, Confucianism, and Buddhism have merged into one 
another despite their mutually contradictory theologies, so in Hindu, 
Moslem, Persian, and Christian mysticism there is a fundamental 
spiritual unity centring in the realization of immediate and permanent 
contact with Ultimate Reality and infinite being. In the state of 
ecstasy the soul enters the stream of life, is borne along in the flowing 
current of it, and finds its reality in the larger enveloping life of the 
spirit, till finally complete unity with the divine is attained and abid- 
ing happiness secured. 

As the West has led the way in science and philosophy so the East 
has been pre-eminent in this type of spirituality. Thus, in India, the 
region with which Sir Radhakrishnan naturally is mainly concerned, 
Hinduism in its loftier aspects is more a ‘ transforming experience than 
a notion of God’, so that even theists like Ramanuja maintain that the 
spiritual consciousness, though not the Deity Himself, is the only way 
in which God can be known. In the Upanishads the Brahmanic 
dualism of a microcosm within and its co-ordinate macrocosm with- 
out is transformed into a monism. The Absolute is at once the prin- 
ciple of search and the object sought ; man’s realization of the divine 
and the divine itself. But regarded from the cosmic end the Absolute 
has tended to become a personal God controlling human affairs, though 
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in the Upanishads empiric being is excluded from the concept. As 
Samkara recognized, there are really two different Upanishadic doc- 
trines of the all-inclusive Ultimate Reality, the one esoteric, the other 
exoteric ; and these two traditions run through Hinduism. 

Sir Radhakrishnan is probably correct in claiming that the roots of 
Hinduism are laid in the substratum of Indian civilization which in the 
Indus valley goes back to the fourth millennium B.c., contemporaneous 
with the parallel cultures in the Nile and the Euphrates. But while 
Brahmin teachers at Benares may have been proclaiming the wisdom 
of the East for centuries before Plato taught in Athens, the cultivated 
fruits of oriental mysticism are very far removed in character and in 
time from the natural products of Mohenjo-daro and the Aryan 
invaders. Originally the Indus fertility cultus and the Vedic mytho- 
logy were as polytheistic as the Minoan-Mycenaean worship of the 
Mother-goddess and the Olympian anthropomorphic theology in the 
Hellenic West. As Greece was destined by nature to be the home of 
an independent civilization, so India geographically was set apart for 
the development of an uninterrupted pantheistic mysticism in which 
man was completely dominated by his environment and readily sought 
release from the struggle in an irresistible tropical climate. Thus, 
from the time of the Rig-Veda one tradition moved farther and farther 
from theism in the direction of a negative idealism which left no room 
for a personal Creator and Sustainer of the universe. 

It is true, as is maintained in these lectures, that India has never 
been completely isolated from the West, but, nevertheless, in the 
formative period her only continental contacts were through the 
Khyber Pass. How far her thought influenced Palestine, Greece, and 
the classical Graeco-Roman culture is not easily determined. Doubtless 
Alexander’s invasion of India produced a closer interchange of ideas 
with the West, but the mystical tradition in Hellenism, Judaism, and 
Christianity is farther removed from its highly specialized Hindu 
counterpart than might be inferred from this volume. Mysticism 
is a wide subject, and the name covers many very different types of 
spiritual experience. We know, of course, that there were non-Semitic 
influences in Palestine before the Christian era, and some of these 
may have had contacts with the East, but, even if it could be proved 
that the Essenes were ‘filled with the spirit of Buddhism’, the sect 
was essentially Jewish in origin. Moreover, it is by no means certain 
that John the Baptist was an Essene; still less that his greater suc- 
cessor borrowed from this source. Nevertheless, as Sumer, Egypt, and 
the Indus had a common cultural substratum, so occident and orient 
have reacted on each other throughout the ages. At this critical 
juncture in the history of civilization the spirituality of India has 
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much to reveal to a stricken world, and no one is more competent to 
undertake this important task than the distinguished occupant of the 
recently established chair of Eastern Religions at Oxford. 

E. O. JAMES 


The Original Gita, the Song of the Supreme Exalted One, with copious 
comments and notes by Rupo.F Orro, translated and edited by 
J. E. Turner. Pp.310. (George Allen & Unwin, London, 1939.) 


Dr. Orrto’s study of the Bhagavadgitd now appears in an excellently 
executed translation. The work discussed is well known as an 
Indian poem teaching devotion to a personal deity and proclaiming 
final salvation through him alone. When we further find that this 
god is said to have appeared in human form expressly to reform the 
world, it is easy to see parallels with Christian doctrine. At first the 
philologists were interested in explaining any resemblances as due to 
borrowing from Christianity, and the theologians were only too glad 
to follow their lead. This matter, however, is not now a living issue. 
The present position is due to Richard Garbe, and it is from his 
formulation of the problem that we must start. He analysed the poem 
into its elements. There must have been a theistic kernel teaching 
devotion to the god Krishna. But there are undoubtedly other strands, 
such as the pantheistic Vedanta, the Sankhya with a peculiar view of 
the evolution of the universe, and also a ritualistic element emphasizing 
the sacrificial system. Are these due to successive accretions or are 
they aspects which one author has attempted to combine into one 
whole? Such an alternative is never seriously considered by Dr. Otto. 
He adopts Garbe’s view, but he goes further and almost takesour breath 
away by ejecting even the supposed theistic kernel. It was originally 
no doctrinal work of any kind, he says, but consisted only of a piece 
of narrative belonging to the Epic in which it is embedded. But he 
never discusses alternative possibilities, so that his extreme self- 
assurance cannot be taken as proof. Nevertheless, his work as it stands 
is a most useful production. A translation of the ‘original’ Gita is given 
followed by the whole in its usual form with typographical devices 
for distinguishing the different strands, for the strands are certainly 
there, however they are to be explained. Dr. Turner’s editing and 
translating are ably done, and the whole reads clearly without any 
suggestion that it is a translation. E. J. THoMas 


Christianity and Morals, by Eowarp WESTERMARCK. Pp. xiii+ 427. 
(Kegan Paul, Trench, Triibner, London, 1939.) 


Tuts lengthy book begins with a statement of Professor Westermarck’s 
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views on the nature of religion and morals. The moral, and to some 
extent the doctrinal teaching of Jesus, Paul, and later Christian 
theologians is next subjected to a critical examination in the light of 
these views. In the second and more interesting half of the book 
Professor Westermarck seeks to show that Christianity deserves little 
or no credit for any of the improvements that have taken place in 
the social condition and moral outlook of mankind. 

Not many moralists would be found to agree with Professor 
Westermarck’s theory that all moral judgements are the expression 
of emotions of approval or disapproval, and accordingly the criticism 
of Christian theory is far less disturbing than that of its practical 
effects. There is, however, a careful and severely critical study of 
the place of rewards in the teaching of Jesus, and it is interesting 
to learn why a scholarly outsider rejects the usual grounds for dis- 
tinguishing the Christian sacraments from magic. To Professor 
Westermarck Ezekiel’s statement, ‘ The soul that sinneth it shall die’, 
appears to represent the highest point attained by Old Testament 
morals, and the Augustinian doctrine of grace is merely irrational 
and immoral. 

In the second half, when he is considering the influence of 
Christianity in such matters as sex relationships, humanitarianism, 
and the regard for truth, Professor Westermarck is somewhat handi- 
capped in his criticism by his own relativism. He states on the last 
page: ‘ My criticism has not been based on any standard of ‘ moral 
objectivity”, because I maintain that there is no such standard.’ 
This leads to some very inconclusive passages, especially in the 
chapter on Regard for the Lower Animals. In general, however, 
Professor Westermarck seems to adopt as his criterion of value the 
prevailing view among anthropologists as to what is enlightened and 
progressive. It is in accordance with some such standard that he 
condemns the Christian disapproval of suicide. 

The final impression left by this work is that Professor Westermarck, 
in spite of almost incredibly wide reading, has overlooked the real 
contribution of Christianity to moral progress. What he has failed 
to see is that it is not to be judged on the basis of comparison 
between the more enlightened passages in the writings of Christian 
theologians on the one hand and Stoics or Encyclopaedists on the 
other. Nevertheless the book should be read, especially by those 
who are inclined ‘ to attribute to the influence of the Christian religion 
almost any good which may be found among Christian peoples’. 

L. A. GARRARD 
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RECENT PERIODICALS RELATING TO 
THEOLOGICAL STUDIES 


(1) ENGLISH 


The Church Quarterly Review, October-December 1939 (Vol. cxxix, 
No. 257: 4 Playhouse Yard, Blackfriars, London, E.C. 4). BisHop 
oF GLOUCESTER Doctrine of Sin in relation to Modern Thought— 
F. A. Cockin The Church in the student world—F. R. M. Hircucock 
Holy Communion and Creed in Clement of Alexandria—M. G. Jones 
Lady Elizabeth Hastings—R. R. Martin Lady Day and the Cult of 
the B. V. in Oxford—D. Morran A defence of Aristocracy—The 
War—H. M. RELTon Notes on current theological books—Reviews— 
Short Notices. 


The Hibbert Fournal, October 1939 (Vol. xxxviii, No. 1: George 
Allen & Unwin, Ltd., London). JoHN MILTON Right and Might— 
H. Bercson Life and Matter at war—M. CHANING-PEeaRcE The 
federation of the free—H. F. ANDERSON Sovereign Rights—R. E. Fircu 
Heroism, Hedonism, and Happiness—D. S. Cairns The Student 
Christian Movement—G. J. S. Kinc The centenaries of 1939— 
H. Wopenouse A natural approach to religion—A. C. Garnett The 
natural form of religious experience—H. DINGLE A current miscon- 
ception of science—G. F. BARBour Time, memory, and the wholeness 
of life—G. H. Hartwic An immortal friendship (Carlyle and 
Emerson)—R. BALMFORTH ‘A challenge to novelists’. A reply to 
Dr. Lyttleton—G. D. Hicks Survey of recent philosophical literature 
—Reviews. 

(2) AMERICAN 


The Harvard Theological Review, October 1939 (Vol. xxxii, No. 4: 
Harvard University Press). C. BuTLER St. Luke’s debt to St. Mat- 
thew—F. S. Cow.ey The figure of Loki in Germanic mythology. 


(3) FRENCH AND BELGIAN 
Analecta Bollandiana, 1939 (Vol. lvii, Nos. 3 and 4: 24 Boulevard 
Saint-Michel, Brussels). F. HALKIN Le mois de janvier du ‘ Ménologe 
impérial’ byzantin—C. Brunet Vita, Inventio et Miracula S. Enimiae 
—P. Peerers La Passion de S. Pierre de Capitolias (¢13 jan. 715) 
J. MacEr.ean Silva Focluti—P. Grosjgzan Vitae S. Roberti Knares- 
burgensis I—Bulletin des publications hagiographiques. 


Revue Bénédictine, April-September 1939 (Vol. li, Nos. 2 and 3: 
Abbaye de Maredsous, Belgium). G. Morin Depuis quand un 
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canon fixe 4 Milan? Restes de ce qu’il a remplacé—C. Lamsor Lettre 
inédite de S. Augustin relative au De Civitate Dei—A. Dov Ein 
aszetischer Brief aus dem 5. Jahrhundert im Codex Vindob. lat. 954— 
C. LaMsoT Passage de la ‘ Regula Magistri’ dépendant d’un manuscrit 
interpolé de la régle bénédictine—L. Bron Le répons ‘ Ecce quomodo 
moritur’ dans les traditions romaine et espagnole—A. WILMART Un 
nouveau poeme de Marbode Hildebert et Rivallon—A. WiLmart 
Les ‘loisirs’ ou sentiments intimes d’un Chancelier de France— 
P. Votk Die Professformel von Meerssen—Comptes rendus— 
C. CHARLIER et C. Lamsor Bulletin d’ancienne littérature chrétienne 
latine, vol. iii. 


Revue Biblique, October 1939 (Vol. xlviii, No. 4: J. Gabalda et Cie, 
Rue Bonaparte go, Paris). K.and S. Lake De Westcott et Hort au 
pére Lagrange et au dela—A. M. Dusar.e Rédacteur et destinataires 
de l’Epitre aux Hébreux—F. M. Aset Les confins de la Palestine et 
de l’Egypte sous les Ptolémées (suwite)—Mélanges—Chronique— 
Recensions—Bulletin. 


Revue @ histoire ecclésiastique, October 1939 (Vol. xxxv, No. 4: 40 rue 
de Namur, Louvain). M. RicHarp Le traité De Sectis de Léonce de 
Byzance—L. ANTHEUNIS John Hamilton (154 ?-1609)—M. ALAmo Un 
texte du poéte Prudence—P. Davin Un credo cathare—J. M. DECHANET 
L’amitié d’Abélard et de Guillaume de Saint-Thierry—P. DEBONGNIE 
Pour mieux connaitre S. Vincent de Paul—Comptes rendus—Chro- 


nique— Bibliographie. 





Professor G. R. Driver having left England on War Service, 
contributors are asked, until further notice, to send all 
proofs and correspondence to. 


Professor R. H. LIGHTFOOT, 
New College, 


Oxford. 


Owing to war conditions no Number will be issued in July 
1940, but a July-October Number will be published in October 
1940. 








OBITUARY 
JOHN MARTIN CREED 


Joun Martin Creep, who died on 17 February 1940 at the age 
of fifty after a brief and unexpected illness, had been an editor 
of this JOURNAL since 1936. His early death is a grave loss to 
English theology, and in a special sense to the Theological 
Faculty at Cambridge where, by his breadth of outlook and his 
exact scholarship, he fully represented the best traditions of its 
school. More completely than anyone else he preserved its con- 
tinuity, and both his colleagues and others looked to him 
increasingly to guide it in the future. He was coming also to 
hold an important and representative position in the Church of 
England, and those who knew him best felt a growing confi- 
dence that his gifts and sound judgement would gain wider 
recognition and win him a position of influence in its policy. 
The loss is the greater because he was just reaching the maturity 
of his powers; there was good reason to think that his most 
productive period was still to come, and that when he came to 
speak his full mind on the subjects of his special studies he 
would speak with authority. That it would be so seemed only 
a question of time. 

He went to Wyggeston Grammar School, Leicester, and entered 
Gonville and Caius College, Cambridge, as a Scholar in 1908. He 
took First Classes in the Classical Tripos Part I and the Theological 
Tripos Part II, thus laying the foundation traditional in Cambridge 
theological scholarship. He was at that time closely associated 
with Swete, and later he lived for a time with Armitage Robinson, 
then Dean of Wells, acting as his secretary whilst preparing 
himself for ordination. He was ordained in 1913 to a curacy at 
St. Paul’s, Manningham, Bradford. In 1914 he was elected into 
a Fellowship at Gonville and Caius College, and in the following 
year returned to Cambridge as Chaplain of his College. From 
1917 to 1919 he was a Chaplain to the Forces in France. When 
the War ended he was elected, in 1919, into a Fellowship at St. 
John’s College, Cambridge, and appointed Dean and Lecturer in 
Theology. He remained a Fellow of St. John’s until his death ; he 
contributed much to its life by his learning and friendship, and 


he was a valued member of the College Council. In 1926 he 
XLI I 
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succeeded the Rev. Dr. A. E. Brooke as Ely Professor of Divinity. 
He was elected a Fellow of the British Academy in 1939. 

The field in which Creed’s best-known work was done was the 
New Testament and the first Christian age. But his interests 
were wide, and whilst fully maintaining his interest in that field 
he increasingly gave his attention to the history of religious 
thought in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. He had the 
true historical sense and the perspective which enabled him to 
appreciate the Christian tradition against its historical back- 
ground and at the turning-points in its development. This 
combination of interests gave him a just sense of the worth of 
tradition and of the importance of new problems, and it contri- 
buted much to his sense of proportion and to his understanding 
of the movements of thought in those periods upon which his 
studies mainly concentrated. He could combine breadth of out- 
look with exact and detailed study. 

Creed’s first published work, and also his first contribution to 
the JouRNAL (vol. xv), was an article on ‘The Hermetic Writings’, 
which appeared in 1914. His principal later contributions to its 
pages were studies on ‘The Heavenly Man’ (vol. xxvi, pp. 113- 
36), ‘The Conclusion of the Gospel according to St. Mark’ 
(vol. xxxi, pp. 175-80), ‘The Text and Interpretation of Acts 
i. 1-2’ (vol. xxxv, pp. 176-82), and ‘The Didache’ (vol. xxxix, 
pp. 370-87). Reviews by him have appeared in every volume 
from vol. xvi to the present volume, mainly, though by no 
means entirely, of books on the New Testament or early Chris- 
tianity. He also contributed an article on ‘The Slavonic Version 
of Josephus’ History of the Jewish War’ to The Harvard Theo- 
logical Review (vol. xxv). These articles which, with the excep- 
tion of the first, were particular studies made in the course of 
his more general work well represent the qualities of his work 
in this field. They reveal a scholar’s equipment, a first-hand 
study of the sources, and a wide familiarity with the background 
of the early Christian centuries. They are characteristic also 

in their lucidity and arrangement, in their sense of proportion, 
and in showing how successfully their author combined a full 
acquaintance with the most recent literature with knowledge 
and appreciation of older work. Each article marks a stage in 
his own investigations and is at the same time a contribution 
to its subject. 
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His only book in this field was The Gospel according to St. Luke: 
the Greek text with introduction, notes, and indices, published in 
1930. A scholar’s commentary for scholars, it was critical and 
historical rather than exegetical and concerned primarily with 
the composition of St. Luke’s narrative and with the stage it 
marks in the development of the Gospel tradition. It filled a gap 
in English literature on the Gospels, and at once took its place 
as the best English commentary on St. Luke, worthy to rank 
with the great Cambridge commentaries. Like all his work, it is 
admirably arranged and concise in statement. ‘The ‘source- 
criticism”,’ he wrote in the Preface, ‘which proved so fruitful 
in the last century has perhaps little more to teach us. The more 
recent work is rather concerned with the attempt to grasp the 
needs and circumstances which, in the first generation, brought 
about the translation of the memories and impressions of the 
first believers into literary forms of narrative and discourse, and, 
in the second, consolidated the traditional material into the 
finished type of Gospel.’ In making full, if critical, use of this 
recent work, he consistently utilized the evidence of the earlier 
analysis of sources. ‘The critic to whom I owe most is Julius 
Wellhausen. In his brief and pregnant commentaries and in the 
accompanying volume of Introduction are to be found the seeds 
of most of the more important developments of recent years.’ 
Here he showed his invariable sense of proportion, and a just 
appreciation of the state of the critical problem. His conclusions, 
if cautious, were always firmly stated. In particular, he main- 
tained that in the third Gospel ‘the non-Marcan material has 
been built into the Marcan framework’ (pp. lvii ff.), and that 
the account of the Passion is no exception. ‘It is, on the whole, 
easier to assume that here too Mark has provided the foundation 
of the story’ (p. Ixiii), since ‘the outstanding consideration 
remains that at crucial points the Marcan source unmistakably 
shows through’ (p. Ixiv). While fully recognizing the importance 
of the special Lucan material, and St. Luke’s skill as a writer, 
he held that ‘Luke never really gets behind Mark, though 
at times he appears to criticize Mark’s history’ (p. lv). He, 
was criticized for having given insufficient attention to the 
hypothesis, then recently advocated by Streeter and developed by 
Vincent Taylor, of a ‘Proto-Luke’. But he had given full con- 
sideration to this hypothesis, as a careful study of the commentary 
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reveals, and his own view was deliberately formed. He replied 
to the criticism in an article on ‘“‘L” and the Structure of the 
Lucan Gospel: a study of the Proto-Luke hypothesis’, which 
appeared in The Expository Times, vol. xlvi, pp. 101-7 (cf. pp. 
378 f.). 

A feature of the commentary was the attention devoted to the 
history of the interpretation of the Gospel; and this was related 
to Creed’s interest in the history of religious thought, especially 
the thought of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. He lec- 
tured regularly and effectively on this subject, and, though it is 
less fully represented in his writings, it held a place in his mind 
at least equal to that of the early Christian period. Religious 
Thought in the Eighteenth Century, written in collaboration with 
myself, was published in 1934. The Divinity of Fesus Christ, the 
Hulsean Lectures of 1936, expanded and published in 1938, 
surveys the development of Christological thought in the nine- 
teenth and twentieth centuries, a subject on which he had written 
more briefly, with special reference to recent thought in England, 
in an essay contributed to the volume Mysterium Christi. The 
Hulsean Lectures illustrate the fine quality of his writing, his 
sound judgement, and his ability to select and present the essen- 
tial features of a movement of thought ; and they conclude with 
a constructive chapter indicating his own approach to the prob- 
lem. But these books only partly reveal his wide knowledge of 
the thought, literature, and religious history of this period. He 
was keenly interested also in the period of the Reformation, 
especially in England, and in its medieval background. 

The third of his special interests, closely connected with the 
foregoing, was the history and tradition of the Church of Eng- 
land. His own affinities were neither with Evangelicalism nor 
with Anglo-Catholicism, but with that central tradition which 
values the Reformation and the Elizabethan settlement, sees in 
them an enrichment as well as a turning-point of English Chris- 
tianity, and feels deeply the historic connexion between the life 
of the English people and the Church and liturgy in which 
English religion has found its most characteristic expression. 
‘It has been the main purpose of these notes’, he wrote in 1932 
in his evidence before the Archbishops’ Commission on the Rela- 
tions of Church and State, ‘to press the point that an organic 
relationship between the Church of England and the people of 
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England is integral to the idea of the historic Church of Eng- 
land, and to urge the value for the country and for its religion 
which this idea enshrines.’ ‘Behind this relation of Church and 
State there lies a quite intelligible philosophy, congenial to our 
traditions and to the political genius of the country, and, I would 
add and emphasize, in touch with the religious conditions of 
this present time’ (Church and State: Report of the Archbishops’ 
Commission, &c., 1935, vol. ii, p. 242, p. 240). His own outlook, 
and his views on the various questions affecting the Church of 
England during the past twenty years, are to be found only 
in sermons or occasional papers contributed to conferences or 
written for special purposes.’ His death is a loss to the Church 
of England no less than to theological scholarship. He was, from 
the beginning, a member of the Commission on Christian Doc- 
trine, and regularly attended its sessions and discussions, an 
experience he greatly valued ; and it may be said that his pre- 
sentation of the tradition of doctrine and order in the Church of 
England that he represented, and his steady insistence upon the 
importance for Christian Doctrine of the problems raised by 
critical, historical, and scientific inquiry, exerted an important 
influence upon its Report. As Ely Professor he was also a 
Canon of Ely Cathedral. To him the Canonry was no mere 
appendage to the Professorship, and he took his responsibilities 
as a Canon and as a citizen of Ely very seriously. The ordered 
worship of a great Cathedral, its government by a Dean and 
Chapter, its history and associations, and its architecture made 
a strong appeal to him, and it meant much to him that his home 
was in the ancient house attached to the third stall in the Cathe- 
dral. He played an important part in the framing of the new 
Cathedral Statutes of 1937. 


* The following may be recorded as the more important. ‘Church and 
State: the problem in England’ (The Review of the Churches, October 1928); 
‘The Idea of a National Church’ (The Modern Churchman, October 1929) ; 
‘The Relation of the Church to the Nation’ (The Modern Churchman, Octo- 
ber 1935); ‘ Memorandum of Evidence’ (Church and State: Report of the Arch- 
bishops’ Commission on the Relations between Church and State, 1935, vol. ii, 
PP. 237-43), cf. a review in ¥.T.S., vol. xxxvii, pp. 301-3; and two sermons 
preached before the University of Cambridge and entitled: ‘ Christian Doc- 
trines of the State’ and ‘ The Idea of a National Church’ (The Cambridge 
Review, 3 December 1937 a°d 3 March 1939). 

* His own comments upon the work of the Commission are to be found in 
an address entitled : ‘Some Implications of the Report of the Doctrinal Com 
mission’ (The Modern Churchman, July 1938). 
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The first place in this Memoir has naturally been given to 
Creed’s work as a theologian and a churchman. Those who knew 
him personally will think of him, too, as a man of strong loyalty 
in his friendships and with an uncommon gift of personal sym- 
pathy, which grew from his sound judgement, the entire absence 
of self-seeking, and a singular generosity of temper. These 
qualities underlie the soundness of his work as a scholar, and, 
though he was outwardly diffident and reserved, they made him 
one to whom others, whose work and interests might be widely 
different from his own, went naturally for counsel or a sound 
opinion. They were of great service also to his College and to 
his colleagues in the Theological Faculty. And amongst their 
memories of him they will recall no word or action that was 
ungenerous. J. S. Boys Smitru 





NOTES AND STUDIES 
ST. MARK AND THE TRANSFIGURATION 


Ir is plain that for Mark the transfiguration story serves as a divine 
confirmation of the Messiahship of Jesus; but it is sometimes further 
argued that the evangelist regards the episode as a confirmation of 
Christ’s Messiahship in the form of a manifestation of Jesus in the 
glory of his future exaltation in heaven, or in terms of a visionary 
forecast of the resurrection of Jesus. The former of these two con- 
tentions seems inadequate. The latter appears to break down when 
we ask (1) what place the cloud, the voice, and particularly Moses 
and Elias can have in a narrative foreshadowing Christ’s resurrection ; 
and (2) when we consider that the shining 5é£a body in which Jesus 
appeared at the transfiguration is unlikely to have represented Mark’s 
conception of the nature of the resurrection body. Although most 
of this evangelist’s account of the resurrection is probably missing, it 
seems reasonable to suppose that Mark, like the other three evangelists, 
thought of the resurrection body as having normal human appearance. 

If both these interpretations of Mark’s view of that attestation of 
the Messiahship which the transfiguration supplied are unsatisfactory, 
is there a better? The clue to an answer may lie in a construction 
which the early Church put upon the incident. 


I 

Origen in his ‘Commentary on Matthew’ (Bk. XII, 31) shows 
that he knew of expositors who treated Matt. xvi. 28 and Mark ix. 1 
as references to the parousia, and the transfiguration as a fulfilment 
of the promise to Peter, James, and John that they should see Christ 
in his parousia glory. A concrete example of this kind of exegesis 
appears in the ‘Excerpta ex Theodoto’ of Clement of Alexandria 
(IV, 1-3), and, if R. P. Casey’s literary analysis of the Excerpta is 
right, it represents the thought of Clement of Alexandria himself. 
Such interpreters then saw in the transfiguration some sort of repre- 
sentation of the parousia, and there is further evidence of the existence 
of this view in the early Church. 

(a) The Apocalypse of Peter. Both the Akhmim Fragment and the 
Ethiopic text of this early second-century Apocalypse contain a version 
of the transfiguration, but that in the Ethiopic text is the more valuable 
for our purpose. 

As the narrative now stands in this book,’ it cextainly sets out the 


* Edited by R. P. Casey in ‘ Studies and Documents’ series (K. & S. Lake), 
London, 1934. 


See M. R. James, Apocryphal New Testament, pp. 518-20. 
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transfiguration as a representation of the parousia. Peter, James, and 
John see Christ and his saints in their parousia glory, and the words 
‘Our Lord showed at the transfiguration the apparel of the last days, 
of the day of resurrection’, and the concluding lines ‘ the greatness of 
the wonder of that day and of the mountain whereon he showed 
us the second coming in the Kingdom that passeth not away’ make 
the reference to the parousia explicit. But may we safely conclude 
that the second-century version of the Apocalypse of Peter presented 
the transfiguration in the same way? M. R. James, for instance, 
believes the original Apocalypse ended with the descent of the disciples 
from the mountain, although he considers that the subsequent section 
‘borrows a few traits from the Apocalypse’.' Was then the presenta- 
tion of the transfiguration as a parousia forecast one of these reproduced 
traits? It seems probable. 

In the first place this Apocalypse is almost entirely devoted to an 
account of the last days. It is entitled ‘ The Second Coming of Christ 
and the Resurrection of the Dead (which Christ revealed unto Peter)’, 
and speaks of the signs of the End, the second coming, the resurrection 
of the dead, judgement, and the final conflagration. Then comes a 
description of hell, and of paradise, and in the latter a version of the 
Synoptic transfiguration story is reproduced. The transfiguration 
therefore is given a wholly eschatological and parousia context. Then 
we also find that features of the parousia as depicted earlier in the 
book, recur in the portrayal of Jesus, Moses, and Elias at the trans- 
figuration. Christ will come at the parousia ‘shining sevenfold more 
than the sun ... with all my saints’ (p. 511); God will set a ‘crown 
upon my head’ (pp. 511, 513); men will see him ‘coming upon an 
eternal cloud of brightness’ (p. 513); the ‘elect and righteous’ shall 
be brought and clothed ‘with the raiment of the life that is above’ 
(p. 517), and they ‘shall adorn with flowers the portion of the 
righteous’ (p. 518). All these touches in the earlier accounts of 
the parousia recur in the transfiguration story as though the writer 
saw in the transfiguration a miniature representation of the parousia 
he has earlier described. Further, we hear in the transfiguration 
passage itself that after the cloud had borne away ‘our Lord, Moses, 
and Elias’, ‘the heavens opened, and we beheld men in the flesh, and 
they came and greeted our Lord and Moses and Elias, and went into 
another heaven’. Who are these ‘men in the flesh’? Are they not 
the larger host of the ‘elect and righteous’ who have died, and are 

* ¥.T.S. vol. xii, 1911, 366. For a discussion of the textual and other pro- 
blems of the Ethiopic version of the Apocalypse, see three articles by James 
in the ¥.T.S. vol. xii, 1911, all headed ‘A New Text of the Apocalypse of 
Peter’. Compare also the article ‘The Recovery of the Apocalypse of Peter’ 
in the Church Quarterly Review, vol. |xxx, April 1915. 
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now gathered to the Lord in the air, and with him taken up to 
a higher heaven, to paradise ? 

Finally, there is the fact that the transfiguration story as it appears 
in this Apocalypse is also an ascension story." The Lord, Moses, and 
Elias are borne aloft upon an ‘exceeding white cloud’. Then can it 
be also for this writer a representation of the parousia? It can—and 
with the warrant of the New Testament itself. What this Apocalypse 
presents is none other than a more developed stage of the tradition 
recorded in Acts i. g-11, where two angels assure the disciples that 
‘this Jesus which was received up from you into heaven, shall so 
come in like manner as ye beheld him going into heaven’. As he 
ascended, so would he descend: But was it to be expected that later 
Christians would stop atthe sober account of the ascension presented 
in Acts, and if the transfiguration story was also already regarded as 
parousia material, what more suitable matter could be found where- 
with to embellish the account of the ascension in order to make it 
a more detailed picture of the way the Lord would return ? 

There is then a case for concluding that the transfiguration was 
understood and used as a picture of Christ’s second advent in the 
original Apocalypse of Peter as well as in our Ethiopic version. 

(b) 2 Peter i. 16-18. Harnack,? Bultmann,} and others associate 
this reference to the transfiguration with the resurrection and the 
glory of the exalted Christ; but Moffatt seems a better guide when 
he comments: ‘For some reason the transfiguration is appealed to as 
a foreshadowing of the second advent rather than the resurrection.’ 4 
That there was apparently some relationship between 2 Peter and the 
Apocalypse of Peter supports Moffatt’s interpretation, and so too 
the content and context of the passage. 2 Peter as a whole is con- 
cerned to buttress hope of the second advent; and in i. 16-18 itself 
the writer desires above all to show that the Lord’s duvapis Kai 
mapovoia were not cecodiopéevar p00. They were not, because he 


* It is sometimes treated as a resurrection-ascension story as, for instance, 
by K. G. Goetz in his book ‘ Petrus’ (76-89), Leipzig, 1927. But this over- 
looks the fact that the ascension occurs at the end of a period of post-resurrec- 
tion reunion with the disciples, and so resurrection and ascension are treated 
as two distinct events—as they are already in Luke and Acts i. Fora discussion 
of the possibility that the transfiguration story stood before the crucifixion in 
the original Apocalypse of Peter, see M. R. James in The Gospel according to 
Peter and the Revelation of Peter (J. Armitage Robinson and M. R. James, 
1892), and the articles mentioned on p. 2, footnote 1. 

* See ‘ Die Verklarungsgeschichte Jesu’ (Sitzungsberichte der preussischen 
Akademie der Wissenschaften, 1922, pp. 62-80). 

3 Geschichte der synoptischen Tradition, 278. 

** The Second Epistle of Peter’, James Moffatt, p. 186, in the volume The 
General Epistles (Moffatt New Testament Commentary). 
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and others had actually been éxdéara: rijs exeivov peyadedtyntos. If 
this was to be of any value as a proof of the coming dvvayis Kai 
mapovoia it must have been something of the parousia peyaAedrns 
that the eyewitnesses on the ‘holy mount’ saw, and the subsequent 
verses confirm that view. The zpodnrixdos Adyos which the trans- 
figuration confirmed was the gospel reference to the 7¢pa when the 
Lord would come. 

The foregoing evidence, then, permits us to say that as early as 
the first half of the second century an understanding of the trans- 
figuration narrative as a portrayal of the parousia was current, and 
though there is a distinct flavour of Egypt about the sources discussed,’ 
this need not imply a merely local vogue for the idea, since according 
to the Muratorian Canon the Apocalypse of Peter at least won for 
itself an early acceptance in the church from which the second Gospel 
possibly originated, namely, Rome. Commenting further on 2 Peter 
i. 16-18, Moffatt writes: ‘All this stress on the transfiguration as 
heralding the second advent sounds at first sight strange for in the 
Gospels no such interpretation of the scene is suggested’ (p. 186). 
But can that statement be allowed to stand—at least as far as Mark’s 
Gospel is concerned? To be sure, there is no explicit statement in 
Mark declaring the transfiguration to be a prediction of the parousia, 
but is the fact sufficiently implicit in the setting and content of the 
story to make it certain? Let us now examine that evangelist’s pre- 
sentation of the story, and see. . 


II 


A word must first be said about the structure of Mark’s Gospel. 

Christianity was a religion of revelation, and God had not revealed 
merely truths about Himself: He had set forth His Son in the flesh. 
But how precisely was the whole process of the manifestation of 
Christ to the world understood in the apostolic Church? It was 
conceived as having four stages: Christ was first pre-existent with 
the Father; then he assumed a period of humiliation or hiddenness 
on earth ;* thirdly, there was a revelation of his true status at the 
resurrection and exaltation ; and finally there would be a still greater 
disclosure of his majesty and power at the parousia. Indeed, both of 
these last two stages of the revelational process could be spoken of 


* There is also use made of the transfiguration story in the Pistis Sophia, 
Doc. I, 4a-8b (cf. also 9 b-10b) in the edition by George Horner, Pistis 
Sophia (S.P.C.K. 1924). It is not unfavourable to the view we are discussing, 
but is not of sufficient importance to be dealt with in the space available here. 

2 e.g. Phil. ii. 5 ff.; Gal. iv. 4, v.11; 1 Cor. i. 22f.; 2 Cor. viii. 9; Rom. 
viii. 3; 1 Cor. ii. 8-9; Heb. ii. 9, 14 ff., xii. 2, xiii. 13, &c. 
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absolutely as droxdAuyus, émpdvera, droxaddrreabar, or davepodabat.' 
All this was not something incidental, but fundamental to apostolic, 
christological thought, and since our Gospels are christological docu- 
ments, is it likely that their compilation has remained uninfluenced 
by this conception of four stages in the revelation of Jesus Christ ? 
We can attend here only to Mark. 

There is no clear mention of Christ’s pre-existence in the Second 
Gospel, but for the evangelist it is implied in the use of Lord, Son 
of God, and Son of Man as titles for Jesus. Does it not also lie 
behind such passages as i. 1-13 where Mark would have seen Jesus 
as xUpos owned and ministered to by the heavenly world from which 
he came? The transfiguration would also have been similarly under- 
stood. And was it not in the writer’s mind when he set down i. 38,” 
li. 10, xli. 35-7 (where David apparently knows of the existence of 
Christ as xdpsos in heaven), and xiii. 32? 

The possibility of influence upon Mark of the second stage in the 
revelational scheme of apostolic christology raises questions of special 
interest. Since Wrede published ‘Das Messiasgeheimnis in den 
Evangelien’ in 1901, in the same year as A. Schweitzer’s book now 
translated into English under the title ‘The Mystery of the Kingdom 
of God’,3 special account has had to be taken of the so-called secrecy 
elements in the second evangelist’s portrait of Jesus. The Markan 
Jesus sometimes desires concealment in his movements; sometimes 
deliberately obscures the meaning of his teaching from the public, 
reserving fuller instruction for the disciples in private. Again it is 
emphasized that the person or message of Jesus is not understood by 
the disciples or by the crowds—something about him remains hidden 
in mystery. Jesus also enjoins silence regarding healings; and com- 
mands both demons and disciples not to disclose his Messiahship. 

Few now follow Wrede’s view that Jesus on earth probably did 
not claim Messiahship, and that the secrecy features were a device of 
Mark’s to represent him as one who did advance that claim. By 
means of the secrecy passages, Mark—in Wrede’s view—endeavours 
to say that Jesus knew he was Messiah, but concealed it. Though 
Wrede’s thesis may be rejected, have subsequent efforts to solve this 
problem been very much more successful? The most widely held 
theory is that the secrecy elements explain the rejection of Jesus. 
He was crucified, Mark would say, because he did not make it plain 
who he was. This argument seems open to several serious objections, 
not least the objection that Mark clearly has an altogether different 

* See 1 Cor. i. 7; Col. iii. 4; 2 Thess. i. 7, ii. 6.8; 1 Tim. vi. 14; 2 Tim. 
iv. 1,8; Titus ii. 13; 1 Pet. i. 7, 13, iv. 13; Gal. i. 12, 16; 1 Pet. i. 20f. 

* See the comment in E. Lohmeyer, Das Evangelium des Markus (p. 43). 

3 London, 1925. 
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attitude to the cross. It was not a problem requiring some makeshift 
explanation. It was a divine necessity, according to the scriptures ; 
and Mark accounts for it by pointing to the scriptures. Read with 
open eyes, they declared that this was to be Messiah’s way—viii. 31, 
iX. 11-13, xii. 10f., xiii. 7, xiv. 21, 27, 49. 

This is not the place to pursue this subject at length. And we can 
do little more than make a suggestion. Are not the secrecy passages 
in Mark, in part, for the evangelist a reflection of the apostolic con- 
ception of the second stage of Christ’s manifestation? Here to some 
extent Mark illustrates the view that Christ’s life on earth was a period 
of obscurity and hiddenness. What the Church believed about Christ’s 
humiliation in the flesh was based on history. Mark brings out the 
point by giving prominence to incidents and sayings which represented 
the Master as hiding his divine nature, as withholding his power, or 
certain aspects of his message from the world. 

That Mark thinks in terms of Easter and the parousia as further 
stages in Christ’s manifestation, seems apparent from several passages. 
The way he introduces us to Jesus at the outset of his work is striking. 
John’s proclamation ends at i. 8—a word which immediately pointed 
forward to the day when Jesus did baptize with the Holy Spirit, 
namely, to Easter and Pentecost. Then come passages like i. 15 and 
iv. 21-32. Of special importance are the three predictions of the 
passion in viii. 31, ix. 31, and x. 34. But why are these passages 
generally called forecasts of the passion? That seems entirely to miss 
their true nature. They are not just forecasts of the passion, but of 
the passion and resurrection. They look beyond the cross to the 
subsequent triumph. Then there are ix. 9, x. 37, the whole of chapter 
xiii, xiv. 25-8, 62, and the beginning of Mark’s account of the 
resurrection in xvi. 1-8 These all anticipate, or speak of the resur- 
rection or parousia as a moment when Jesus will be seen in his real 
glory. 

All this could be worked out in greater detail; and, if it is sound, 
it brings new light into the Gospel from Mark’s angle, and especially 
to passages associated with the revelation of the person of Jesus. 
Such a passage is the transfiguration story. This experience obviously 
had to do with revelation, with disclosure to the disciples of a further 
measure of the Messianic glory; and that it was also a forecast of 
a revelation to come is strongly suggested in the text—especially in 
ix. 9. If then the theory that it was a foreshadowing of the resurrec- 
tion be rejected, it remains a probability that Mark associated it with 
the parousia. That conception of it would be in accord with the 
structure and outlook of the Gospel as a whole. 
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What bearing now has the immediate context of the Markan trans- 
figuration story upon its interpretation ? 

(a) Mark viit. 38 and ix. 1. In Mark’s mind, viii. 38 and ix. 1 
seem to have had a connexion with the immediately ensuing narra- 
tive; and their interpretation therefore must be considered. 

Mark ix. 1, as originally spoken by Jesus, may have had reference to 
the transcendental Kingdom of God as already in some measure present 
and soon to be seen manifesting itself with yet greater power, but 
without implying thereby a reference to the parousia. And C. H. Dodd 
apparently thinks Mark himself understood ix. 1 in that way’; but is 
this last conjecture really probable ? There seems a strong case against 
it, whichever way we translate €AnAvOviav. 

Mark ix. 1 seems most naturally interpreted in relation to viii. 38. 
If so, it says that there are ‘some standing here’ who will in fact 
witness the future coming of the Son of Man from Heaven ‘in the 
glory of his Father with the holy angels’, and Matt. xvi. 28 has un- 
doubtedly taken Mark ix. 1 that way. But a still more cogent argu- 
ment is the fact that the second evangelist did clearly look forward to 
the parousia as a future event when the glory and power of Christ 
would be more perfectly manifested and the Kingdom receive its final 
consummation. In Mark xiii. 26, too, this second advent consummation 
of the Kingdom is actually described-as a coming of the Son of Man 
ev vedeAas peta Suvdpews moAAis Kai 5déns. It seems more relevant 
to call attention to this passage than to Rom. i. 3f., to which Dodd 
appeals. Since pera . . . 5déns in xiii. 26 may legitimately be under- 
stood as a parallel expression to év rH 56&n of viii. 38 (or x. 37), wera 
dvvdpews in xiii. 26 may be read as parallel to év duvdye in ix. 1. 
The point is perhaps clinched by the observation that xiii. 30 speaks 
of the parousia described in xiii. 26 and its context, in words imme- 
diately reminding us of ix. 1—‘this generation shall not pass away 
until all these things be accomplished’. Both xiii. 26, then, and ix. 1 
are used by Mark of the same occasion. 

The foregoing points urge the interpretation of ix. 1 as a reference 
to the parousia. So understood it can retain its natural relationship 
with viii. 38 and both verses therefore anticipate for Mark Christ’s 
coming again in the clouds at the End, and express the promise that 
certain bystanders were in some way to witness that coming of the 
Kingdom before they died. What is the explanation of such an 

* The Parables of the Kingdom (53f.). For further treatment of Mark ix. 1 
and particularly of the meaning of ¢AnAvOviavy, see Expository Times, vol. 48, 
1936-7, pp. 91-4, 138-42, and 184-5, where J. Y. Campbell, C. H. Dodd, and 
J. M. Creed take up the discussion of Dodd’s exegesis. See also Dodd’s 
preface to the third edition of The Parables of the Kingdom (November 1936). 
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introduction to the transfiguration, unless Mark reads the transfigur- 
ation in a way resembling the use made of it ‘in the Apocalypse of 
Peter and 2 Peter? 

(b) Mark ix. 9, 10. These verses are sometimes said to favour the 
theory that Mark regarded the transfiguration as a prophecy of the 
resurrection, or that the narrative itself was originally a resurrection 
story. But why should they? Let us first examine ix. 10. Does it not 
create the impression that Jesus broaches the subject of the resurrec- 
tion for the first time, on this occasion, whilst they were descending 
from the mountain? Had the transfiguration been viewed by Mark as 
a forecast in visionary form of the resurrection, giving the three a 
concrete dramatization of it, would the evangelist have made them 
speak as they do inix. 10? The rejoinder may be that this is precisely 
the sort of stupidity Mark does attribute to the disciples in some 
fourteen or fifteen places in the Gospel. But to that point it will be 
apposite to reply that we already have a ‘ misunderstanding’ on the 
part of Peter, to which attention is called in the transfiguration narra- 
tive itself at ix. 6. Is another misconception of the same scene likely 
at ix. 10? My impression is that verses ix. 9, 10, in referring to the 
resurrection, introduce a new topic not associated with the foregoing 
event. 

And what of ix. g? If at the transfiguration the disciples were 
granted a confirmation of the hope of the resurrection, it was given, 
presumably, to sustain the faith of the disciples in the eventual 
triumph of Jesus over death: it was to be their strength in the dark 
hours ahead during and immediately after the passion. Why then the 
injunction to be silent about it until after the resurrection? Was so 
welcome an aid to faith to be denied to others? On this hypothesis, 
the most intelligible form of the command to be silent would have 
been—‘tell no man until the Son of Man is being crucified’. And 
further, after the resurrection, with the facts of the resurrection them- 
selves to proclaim, what important purpose might be served by pub- 
lishing this story understood as a resurrection forecast? With the 
resurrection experiences themselves to relate, with ‘five hundred 
brethren at once’ in possession of direct evidence of the fact that the 
Lord had risen indeed, what value any longer had a past incident 
giving a symbolic prediction of this event? 

Here seem real grounds for rejecting the suggestion that Mark ix. 
g, 10 favour the interpretation of the transfiguration as a resurrection 
forecast ; but, assuming the transfiguration was taken by the evangelist 
as foreshadowing Christ’s second coming how would ix. 9, 10 then 
appear? ix. 10 would occasion no difficulty and acquires a more 
natural place in the section since the misunderstanding at ix. 6 is no 
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longer read as a misunderstanding of a resurrection prediction. But 
ix. 9 will take on a much more vital and intelligible meaning. The 
disciples are not to disclose what they have seen until the Son of Man 
has risen from the dead; but then they should declare it—for surely 
the injunction has positive as well as negative force? And why pro- 
claim it then? If for Mark the scene revealed something of Christ’s 
parousia glory, there was every reason. Was not the parousia one of 
the main themes of the Church’s Gospel after the resurrection? And 
did not doubters arise who questioned the reality of Christ’s second 
coming? Believers therefore needed evidence of the second advent 
hope, and how suitably the transfiguration could supply it, if it was a 
miniature picture of that event! It was evidence granted by Jesus 
himself to chosen witnesses of the highest authority that he would 
fulfil his promise and ultimately return. 


IV 


If for Mark the transfiguration was a portrayal of the second advent, 
the details of the incident must for him have had some reference to 
apostolic conceptions of the nature of the parousia event itself. How 
far, then, may they be read in that way? 

(a) Eis dpos typnAdov car’ idiav povous (ix. 2). Since for the 
New Testament—as elsewhere—‘ mountain’ or ‘high mountain’ is 
frequently mentioned as a place of retirement for prayer, teaching, or 
divine revelations, there is no occasion for seeing here a reference to 
the mountain of Matt. xxviii. 16, which was the scene of an appearance 
of Jesus to the disciples after the resurrection, or for using the point 
to support the theory that the transfiguration was, in the first place, 
a resurrection story. A ‘mountain’ figures in the New Testament in 
a diversity of incidents." 

On the other hand, it may be noted that the ‘mountain’ has pro- 
minence both in the New Testament and in other Christian or Jewish 
literature, as an appropriate place for eschatological revelations (cf. 
Matt. xxiv. 3; Mark xiii. 3; Rev. xxi. 10). The ultimate mysteries 
of life could be unveiled only to the chosen and privileged, and con- 
sequently localities and times at which privacy was possible were 
selected. A house, a field, the foot of an oak, night, a bed, a moun- 
tain—in apocalyptic literature these are frequently the places or 
occasions of apocalyptic manifestation. 

(b) Kai petrepopdawdn Eumpocberv abtav, cai ta ipdria 
abtod éeyéveto atiABovra Aevxa Aiap, ola ypadeds emi THs 
yijis od S¥varat odTwWs AevKavas (ix. 3). Jesus was changed 


* Matt. iv. 8, v. 1, xiv. 23, xxvi. 30; Mark iii. 13 ff., &c. 
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into a body of radiant 8éfa which shone with exceeding brightness, 
although only Luke uses the word 5d£a in describing the vision. In 
Mark, too, only the garments are explicitly said to assume this 
glistening appearance, but perepopdwOy without doubt implies a 
similar change in Christ’s whole figure. Matthew and Luke make 
that more plain by adding that his face was involved in the trans- 
formation; and B. H. Streeter has even suggested that textual con- 
siderations supply some cause for thinking that the original reading of 
Mark at this point was possibly xai éyévero oriABov 76 mpdowmov, Kai 
7a varia adrod Aevxa Aiav.' But however that may be, it is perfectly 
natural to suppose that the second evangelist did envisage the trans- 
formation of the whole person of Jesus. 

If the transfiguration did point forward to a future event, to what 
stage in the process of Christ’s manifestation to the world may we 
expect this change of Christ into a body of luminous 5dfa to have 
directed Mark’s mind? J. B. Bernardin has suggested* that Mark 
regarded the metamorphosis as a momentary breaking through of 
Christ’s pre-existent glory, which throughout the life on earth had 
been concealed beneath his outward, human form. In Bernardin’s 
judgement, therefore, the incident was backward looking rather than 
forward looking: it convinced the disciples of what Jesus was in his 
lifetime by pointing to what he had been from the beginning with 
God. 

No doubt the evangelist could have conceived Christ’s 56£a appear- 
ance as the fashion of his pre-existent state. Christ had had such 
a form in heaven, according to the view of the early Church (cf. Phil. 
ii. 6; John xvii. 5). But the Church hoped, also, for a future resump- 
tion by Christ of his da body, and the extent to which Mark keeps 
his eye on the resurrection and parousia, suggests that we are more 
likely to have anticipation in the transfiguration story than retrospec- 
tion. Certainly the words of ix. 9 point to the future and not to the 
past. 

How then exactly did Mark read this appearance of Christ in a 
body luminous with 5éfa ? We suggest it was, for Mark, Jesus in his 
parousia body. 

In viii. 38 the evangelist has just described the second advent as a 
coming of Christ é€v 79 56 rod mwatpds adrod that is, in that d0fa 
wherewith God will have endowed him before that day. It is a state- 
ment which reminds us of the picture of the Son of Man in Dan. vii. 
14 (LXX). There ddéa is one of several things which the Ancient of 


* The Four Gospels, p. 315 f. (1st editon, 1924). See too E. Lohmeyer, Das 
Evangelium des Markus, p. 175. 


2‘ The Transfiguration’ in the 7.B.L. 52, 1933 (181-9). 
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Days bestows upon the Son of Man. The same idea recurs in the 
New Testament: at his exaltation Jesus was invested again by God 
with 5dfa,' and in this shining 5dfa body he was expected to return. 
That in such connexions da may only be used in the purely abstract 
sense of ‘honour’ or ‘ majesty’ is unlikely in the light of the general 
usage of the term in the LXX and the New Testament with the con- 
crete meaning of that ethereal, ‘light-substance’ which was supposed 
to be the fashion or outward form of heavenly beings.’ 

And how pronounced the idea is in the Gospels and in the rest of 
the New Testament that when Christ does come again in the clouds 
he will be manifest in the splendour of this 5éfa body! In Mark, the 
only other occurrences of the word Sd£a outside viii. 38 are in refer- 
ence to the parousia. In x. 37, the sons of Zebedee want the places 
of honour év 77 56£n gov, and in xiii. 26 the coming is described as 
peta Suvdpews odds Kai Sd€ns. And as far as the Synoptic Gospels 
as a whole are concerned, if Luke also understands the transfiguration 
as a parousia forecast, we find that where Sd£a is used it is always 
with reference to the parousia—with the solitary exception of Luke 
ii. g. The passages in question are Matt. xvi. 27; xix. 28; xxiv. 30; 
xxv. 313; Mark viii. 38; x. 37; xiii. 26; Luke ix. 26; xxi. 27, and 
xxiv. 26. 

The rest of the New Testament gives expression to this idea in 
numerous places. Now in heaven, Christ has a radiant 50a form 
(2 Cor. iii. 18; Phil. iii. 21, &c.), and, at his coming upon the clouds, 
he will appear in like manner (Phil. iii. 20 f.; Col. iii. 4; 2 Thess. i. 9 f.; 
Tit. ii. 13; 1 Pet. iv. 13; v. 1). Indeed Christians themselves, at that 
day, will be changed into the same kind of 5déa body to share his 
triumph with him (1 Cor. xv. 43, 51-4; 2 Cor. iii. 7-18; iv. 17; 
Phil. iii. 20f.; Col. iii. 4; 2 Thess. ii. 14; 2 Tim. ii. 10). In fact, 
when Christ’s radiant 56a appearance is mentioned by the New 
Testament, it is predominantly around the thought of his shining 
form in heaven, or at his coming at the End that the minds of the 
writers revolve. 

Neither is it irrelevant to call attention to similar eschatological 
speculation outside the New Testament. E. Lohmeyer, in dealing with 
the transfiguration, has noted its presence in Jewish apocalyptic. 
There, too, current thought envisaged the transformation of the faithful 
and elect, at the End, into a form of dazzling glory.’ And in the 

*1 Pet. i. 21; Heb. ii. 7-9. Cf. also 1 Enoch Ixii. 15 and 2 Enoch xxii. 8, 


where we read that God can bestow upon men a ‘ garment of glory’. 

*See also G. Kittel in Theologisches Wérterbuch zum Neuen Testament, 
Article 5é£a. 

3 D. Evangelium d. Markus, p. 174f., where Lohmeyer mentions 2 Baruch 
li. 10,12; 4 Ezravii.g7; Dan. xii. 3. But see also Enoch xxxix. 7, 1. 1, Ixii. 15 
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Testament of Levi xviii. 1-14, stands a significant passage which 
Lohmeyer does not mention: there the priest-king Messiah is de- 
scribed as himself having an appearance which shall ‘ shine forth. as 
the sun’, and ‘ remove all darkness from under heaven ’.' 

Both in Juda’3m and in the New Testament, then, transformation 
into a glistening body of 5d€a has outstanding reference to the events 
of the last days. It was a current apocalyptic hope, which in the 
New Testament focuses strongly upon the fashion of Jesus at his 
second coming. This weighs in favour of Mark seeing in Christ’s 
5d6fa body at the transfiguration a portrayal of Jesus as he would 
come from heaven at the End. 

(c) Kai &0n adrois ‘Hireias adv Mwicei, cai foav 
avvAadoivres tH “Inaod (ix. 4). To the theory that the trans- 
figuration was at first a resurrection story, or that it prophesies the 
resurrection, this verse has been persistently awkward. Does it have 
a more natural place, if we understand the transfiguration to forecast 
the parousia ? 

Let it first be recalled how frequently in Jewish eschatology men- 
tion is made of prominent figures of Hebrew history. Many of them 
are to have some part in the events of the End, and the coming of 
Messiah. Strack and Billerbeck give a useful collection of material 
bearing on these hopes.’ Enoch, Elijah, Moses, Ezra, Baruch, Jeremiah, 
perhaps even Job (LXX, Job xlii. 17), are all associated with the 
expectation of the New Age. 

From the time of the writing of Mal. iv. 5 f. onwards, Elijah’s role 
in the Messianic period is clearly attested, including definite associa- 
tion with the person of Messiah as his fore-runner. But belief ina 
return of Moses in Jewish eschatology is less to the fore; explicit 
testimony to it does not seem to appear until after the first century A.D. 
There is, for instance, a much quoted saying attributed to Jochanan 
ben Zakkai (first cent. A.D.) in which God says to Moses that Moses 
should come with Elijah at the End: ‘If I send the prophet Elijah, 
ye must both come together.’? This verse, however, may be very 
late. But an early expectation of a return of Moses did exist amongst 
(the elect will be ‘clothed with garments of glory’ from the Lord of spirits, 
and their glory shall never fade away), xxxviii. 4. And cf. Strack-Billerbeck, 
Kommentar z. Neuen Testament, i, p. 752. 

*,R. H. Charles, Apocrypha and Pseudepigrapha of the O.T. ii. 314; Strack- 
Billerbeck, op. cit. i. 757. 

* Kommentar z. N.T. i, pp. 753-8. Reference can also be profitably made 
to Paul Volz, D. Eschatologie der jiidischen Gemeinde (1934), p. 194 f. ; Bousset, 
Religion d. fJudentums, 3rd ed., p. 232f.; R.H. Charles, Eschatology—Hebrew, 
Jewish, and Christian (1913), and E. Lohmeyer in ‘ D. Verklarung Jesu nach 
d. Markus-Evangelium’, Z.N.W. 1922. 

3 Strack-Billerbeck, Kommentar, i. 757. 
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the Samaritans who seem to have anticipated the reappearance of 
Moses as the Messiah." For Jewish speculation, there is an interesting 
passage in the Sibylline Oracles v. 256-9 where it is just possible the 
hope may be expressed of a return of Moses from heaven,’ although 
H. C. O. Lanchester regards the whole section as a Christian inter- 
polation. One must also remember the tendency in Jewish eschatology 
to depict the Age to come in terms drawn from the outstanding events 
of the past. Such speculation would tend to produce anticipation of 
a return of Moses; especially in the light of passages like Enoch 
Ixii. 8-16, where it is said in relation to the coming of the Son of 
Man, ‘And all the elect shall stand before him on that day... .’ 
Again in 4 Ezra vi. 26 we read that ‘the men who have been taken 
up, who have not tasted death from their birth, shall appear’.* The 
Testament of Benjamin x. 6-8 mentions Enoch, Noah, Shem, Abraham, 
Isaac, and Jacob as ‘ rising on the right hand in gladness’ in the day 
of salvation. In the light of the general nature of the eschatological 
speculation out of which such forecasts emerge, is it not simply for- 
tuitous that the names of Moses and Elias are not appended to the 
list in the last quotation ? 5 

It has been necessary to take this look at Jewish eschatology in 
trying to trace the significance of Moses and Elias in the transfigura- 
tion scene, but the evidence is also relevant to a more important 
question which now emerges: How far was this kind of thought 
taken up into Christian eschatology? What place do we find given 
there to influential characters of past Hebrew history? From the 
New Testament, it is obvious that the hopes we have mentioned lived 
on in Christianity. Belief in the coming again of Elijah and of other 
prophets, including Jeremiah, re-echoes in passages like Mark vi. 15, 
vili. 28, ix. 11, xv. 35 f.; Matt. xvi. 14 and their parallels. Christian 
speculation, too, had gone further, and declared that Elijah had 
indeed come in John the Baptist (Mark ix. 12-13).° Many scholars 


The point is treated in Beginnings of Christianity, Foakes-Jackson and 
K. Lake, i. 404-6. 

*Cf. Paul Volz, D. Eschatologie d. jiidischen Gemeinde (1934), p. 194f.; 
and Strack-Billerbeck, Kommentar, i. 12 f. 

3 Apocrypha and Pseudepigrapha, ed. Charles, ii. 402. 

* The tradition that Moses did not die, but was translated, seems late, so 
that this verse can scarcely be taken as expressing hope of the return of 
Moses. 

5 Apart from Samaritan thought and Sib. Or. v, eschatological passages in 
which Moses figures are Sirach xlv. 2; 2 Baruch lix. 3 ff.; and 4 Ezra xiv. 5. 
For later references explicitly mentioning the hope of a return of Moses, see 
P. Volz, D, Eschatologie der jiidischen Gemeinde, p. 194 f. 

° Note also the similarity between the description of John in Mark i. 2-6 
with that of Elijah in 2 Kings i. 8, and the forerunner in Mal. iii. 1 and iv. 6. 
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further believe that in the reference to two witnesses in Rev. xi. 3-18 
we should see an allusion to Moses and Elias. 

Other passages deserve special consideration because they associate 
outstanding figures of the past with the actual consummation of the 
Kingdom of God. Matt. viii. 11 speaks of many who shall come 
from the east and the west and sit down with Abraham, Isaac, and 
Jacob in the Kingdom of Heaven. Luke xiii. 28f. has the same 
saying with a significant addition, ‘ There shall be the weeping and 
gnashing of teeth, when ye shall see Abraham, and Isaac, and Facob, 
and the prophets, in the Kingdom of God, . . . And they shall come 
from the east and west, and from the north and south and shall sit 
down in the Kingdom of God’. Since ‘all the prophets’ are to be 
there with Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, it is inconceivable that Moses 
and Elias were thought to be excluded." Moreover, since for the 
evangelists the consummation of the Kingdom was to be at the 
parousia, these passages to them must have definitely associated 
Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, and the prophets in some way with that 
event. Mark xii. 25~—7, with its parallels, is also relevant to this whole 
idea, since it surely implies for Mark that Abraham, Isaac, and 
Jacob—and no doubt the other righteous fathers also—were to share 
in the coming resurrection. 

What is to be said by way of fuller and more concrete interpreta- 
tion of these conceptions? How and when are the religious heroes 
of Hebrew history to participate in the final Christian triumph, and 
sit down in Christ’s Kingdom? The right starting-place for an 
answer seems to be the fact that for the New Testament writers the 
righteous of Old Testament history belonged to Christ. They too 
were ‘in Christ’ by anticipatory faith, or the Spirit of Christ was in 
them; and they were conceived to have had anticipatory participation 
in the Christian sacraments. Such ideas occur in 1 Cor. x. 1-4; Heb. 
xi—xii. 2 (especially xi. 16, 26, 40); and 1 Pet.i.11. They were thus 
Christ’s elect no less than those who had seen Christ in the flesh and 
believed, or had received him after his resurrection. Like Christians, 
therefore, who had passed away they also might be called ‘ the dead 
in Christ’. Elias, of course, had originally been translated, but seeing 
that Christian thinking had concluded that Elias had come in John 
the Baptist and been done to death, he as well as Moses and the 
rest, might truly rank amongst ‘the dead in Christ’. 

Are we not now in a position to answer the question how and in 
what way Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, Jeremiah, Moses, Elias and the 
rest of the faithful of olden times will come at the End and sit down 


* Cf. Josephus, Antiquities, iv. 329 (Loeb) where Josephus describes Moses 
as a mpo¢yrns whom none equalled. 
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in the Kingdom of God? Does it not imply that they, as well as 
Christians who will be raised, are ‘the dead in Christ’ whom the 
Lord will bring with him at his coming (1 Cor. xv. 22 f.; 1 Thess. 
iv. 14 ff.)? The second advent host of living and dead who are to be 
gathered together with Christ in the air will include these righteous 
souls of past ages prominent amongst whom were Moses and Elias. 
Such a comprehensive assembling of living and dead may well be 
envisaged in the words of Mark xiii. 27: at that day, Christ will 
send out his angels to gather all his elect, dw’ dxpov yijs ws dxpov 
ovpavod. 

This line of interpretation is not without support in later Christian 
literature. The Apocalypse of Peter reflects it. The transfiguration- 
ascension story found there is a portrayal for the writer of the way 
Christ would return at his second advent; but Christ ascended with 
Moses and Elias, which may well mean that with them he was expected 
to return. Then there is a passage in the Sibylline Oracles ii. 240: 
‘Christ himself . . . shall come in the clouds in glory with the pure 
angels, and shall sit on the seat on the right of the Great One judging 
...and Moses also the great .. . shall come, clad in flesh, and the 
great Abraham himself shall come, and Isaac, and Jacob, Jesus, 
Daniel, Elias... .’* M.R. James dates this part of the Oracles as 
late second or third century and regards it as based on the Apocalypse 
of Peter. 

There seems then to be good ground for believing that the theory 
of the transfiguration advanced in the course of this study can include 
Moses and Elias in the scene without difficulty. They may fittingly 
belong to a story understood by Mark as the confirmation of Christ’s 
Messiahship in the form of a prediction of his second advent. And 
since in the last days false prophets and false Christs were to arise 
(Mark xiii. 21 f.), who from among the ancient prophets could be 
more appropriate to have a place close by Christ when he descended 
from heaven? It was a constant thought with the New Testament 
writers that the Law and the Prophets testified to Christ. In these 
representatives, then, of those divisions of the scriptures, witnessing 
to Christ by their presence with him as he came in the air, the false 
Christs and false prophets of those final days would be the more 
confounded, and Christ’s triumph the more complete. 

(d) tocjowpev tpets oxnvads (ix. 5). This verse, together 
with the observation in ix. 6 that Peter has made an unsuitable 
suggestion, has also proved difficult ; but E. Lohmeyer * took the right 
road to its meaning for Mark when he directed attention to the 


*M. R. James, Apoc. N.T., p. 522 f. 
2 *Die Verklarung Jesu .. .’, Z.N.W. 1922, pp. 191 ff. 
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eschatological associations of the idea of dwelling in oxnvai. Peter’s 
offer may, of course, be understood as a simple plan to prolong the 
blessedness of the experience by providing shelter and tarrying places 
for the two heavenly visitants and the Master, but to Mark it might 
well have meant more. 

Frequently in Judaism, the day of salvation was depicted as a day 
when Jahweh would once more pitch His oxnv7 with His people, as 
He had done in forty years of wilderness wandering.' The Feast of 
Tabernacles itself had in fact, like the Passover, acquired eschatological 
significance. Not only did it look back to the deliverance from Egypt 
and God’s preservation of His people in the subsequent wilderness 
journeyings (Lev. xxiii. 42 f.), it also looked forward to the New Age 
when Jahweh would again tabernacle with His people; and one of 
the special features of that great day would be the muster of members 
of all nations in Jerusalem to celebrate the Feast of Tabernacles, and 
worship God as King (Zech. xiv. 16-19). God and His redeemed 
were to live together in oxnvai, or oxnvoiv, with one another on earth. 

Obviously this way of speaking and thinking of the habitations of 
God and His elect in the Good Time ahead has passed over into 
Christian circles. Even of Christ’s first advent, it was written that 
6 Adyos odpt eyévero kai éoxyvwoev év jpiv. In 1 Cor. v. 1-4, Paul 
seems to be thinking of the oixodou7 é€« Geod as the heavenly oxnv7 
which stands in contrast to our earthly ofxia rod oxjvous. Luke xvi. 9 
uses eis Tas aiwviouvs axnvds to describe the heavenly habitations into 
which God will receive the righteous after this life; and, in the 
Testament of Abraham xx, we read that the angels are commanded 
to raise Abraham to Paradise €v@a cisiv ai oxnvai trav Sixaiwy Kai 
poval t&v ayiwv pov "Ioaax Kai "JaxwB év tH KoArw adrod.* Still 
more significant perhaps is the prophecy of Rev. xxi. 1-2, where we 
hear that when heaven and earth have passed away and the New 
Jerusalem has descended iS0d 7) oxnvi) Tod Oeod peta tev avOpwirwv, 
Kal oxnvwce. per aitav. The same conception occurs again in 
Rev. vii. 15-17, with the implication that the Lamb as well as God 
is oxnvodv with his saints. 

This all seems to endorse the view that Peter’s offer at the trans- 
figuration was possibly to Mark’s mind a symbolic one, continuing 
the eschatological reference of the story—an offer to build those 
dwellings which current eschatology conceived as the abodes of God 
and Christ with men in the Age to Come. And when we approach 
this element of the story from the standpoint of Christian, rather 

* See LXX text of Ezek. xxxvii. 27, xliii. 7,9; Joel iii. 21 ; Zech. ii. 10f., 


viii. 3, 8; Tob. xiii. 10, &c., all mentioned by Lohmeyer. 
* There is doubt whether this book is Jewish or Christian. 
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than Jewish, eschatology, a difficulty which Lohmeyer encounters is 
avoided. Lohmeyer, in the article mentioned above, interpreting the 
scene from the angle of Jewish eschatology, was unable to bring 
evidence of the thought that the Jewish Messiah would dwell in 
oxnvai with his people, but a passage like Rev. vii. 15-17, which 
associates the Lamb with God in this eschatological tabernacling of 
the people of God, takes us around that obstacle. 

Do we then judge that Peter has made an appropriate suggestion ? 
Mark’s narrative seems to construe the matter otherwise: ‘For he 
wist not what to answer ; for they were sore afraid ’ (ix.6). Bultmann 
has picked up Lohmeyer’s argument at this point,’ and in the above- 
mentioned article Lohmeyer did no doubt leave this question in- 
adequately answered. In his commentary on Mark’ he does something 
to make good the deficiency by the observation that Peter’s intent is 
unfitting because it overlooks the momentary and transitory nature 
of the experience, and that when Christ does come to dwell in oxnvai 
with his people it will be with a larger company than the three chosen 
for the experience on the mount of transfiguration. 

But perhaps the full force and meaning of ix. 6 is clearer when we 
see the whole story as a parousia forecast. If the evangelist thinks of 
this scene as a prediction of the second coming of Jesus, then Peter’s 
words are out of place, because their offer is made too soon. When 
Jesus does return from heaven at the End to establish his Kingdom, 
oxnvai, it may be, will be required ; but what Peter is overlooking, to 
Mark’s mind, is that this scene is not the parousia, but only its fore- 
shadowing. The End itself is not yet. In Mark xiii the evangelist 
proceeds to remind his readers that many woes and signs must 
intervene before that Day of the Lord. Indeed, this heaven and earth 
must themselves pass away (Mark xiii. 31), making the erection of 
habitations here foolishness. Well, then, might this apparently editorial 
touch be inserted at ix. 6, representing Peter’s intention as inapt. 

(e) kai éyéveto vedeAn emtoxidlovoa adrois, Kai eyéveto 
dwvy ex tis vedéeAns obtds eotiv 6 vids pov 6 ayannTos, 
dxovete adtod (ix. 7). The cloud and the voice from the cloud 
are again, says Lohmeyer, associated with eschatological expectation. 
In Old Testament history, Jahweh often came to His people in a cloud, 
and the tendency to describe the good time coming in terms drawn 
from the past led to expectation of a reappearance of the cloud at the 
End: é¢@yjcerar 7 5d€a tod Beod Kai % vedeAn (2 Macc. ii. 8). More- 
over, the voice from the cloud enjoining the hearing of the Beloved 
Son Lohmeyer sees as related to the Jewish anticipation, reflected in 


? Gesch. d. syn. Trad., p. 280, footnote. 
* Das Evangelium des Markus, p. 176. 
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the reading of the Torah at the Feast of Tabernacles, that in the 
New Age all people would be instructed from the Torah. The voice 
thus appoints Jesus as the divinely commissioned eschatological 
Teacher: it is Jesus who will be the great Rabbi of that day. 

Lohmeyer’s argument here is not founded upon very convincing 
evidence. But we have parted company with Lohmeyer’s approach 
to the whole story by contending that it has to be understood against 
the background of Christian rather than Jewish eschatology, and it 
therefore behoves us to show whether the cloud and the voice from 
it may find a congenial place in the theory advanced that the trans- 
figuration seemed to Mark a representation of the parousia. Or may 
they, at least, be not incongruous with it ? 

The first question to be raised is the nature of the vedéAn. Is its 
usual interpretation quite correct? ‘The cloud’, says C. G. Monte- 
fiore, ‘is the supernatural cloud which in the Pentateuch conceals 
and reveals the presence of God.’' That is to say, it is to be 
identified in its entirety with the luminous, dazzling appearance of 
the Shekinah which the LXX, the Old Testament apocryphal writings, 
and the New Testament designate the 5d£a of Jahweh. That Matthew 
calls it a vedéAn dwrewy encourages this conclusion. 

Strictly speaking the word ‘ Shekinah ’—so frequently employed by 
the Targumists—does not mean the shining appearance of Jahweh, 
but simply His ‘ presence’ or ‘dwelling’ at a place. It thus denotes 
the inner source and cause of the outward, glorious manifestation, 
and only in Zech. ii. g do the Targumists use APY as a translation 
of Ti2>. To them, 7133 was the outward fashion of the Shekinah, 
its visible lustre, so that they could speak of the ‘glory of the 
Shekinah’. But in the LXX, the Old Testament Apocrypha, and 
the New Testament, both the Shekinah itself—the ‘ presence’—and 
its radiant manifestation were included in the connotation of the one 
word dda. Passages speaking of God’s 8dfa refer both to His 
presence and to His luminous appearance.’ 

A point of some consequence should now be noticed: Jahweh 
Himself or His 560 may appear in a cloud, and that cloud may be 
differentiated not only from the Shekinah (‘ presence’), but also from 
the d56fa Qeod, that is, from the visible radiance of the Shekinah. 
Both Shekinah and Sdéa can be contained in the cloud. The cloud 
may envelop both, and it can further be the vehicle in which Jahweh’s 
Shekinah and 56a move; and although such a cloud may naturally 
be often thought of as a particular, supernatural cloud, reserved, so 


* The Synoptic Gospels, i. 208. 
* In this paragraph, use has been made of the article ‘ Shekinah’ in H.D.B. 
iv. 487-9, and the Jewish Encyclopaedia, xi. 259 f. 
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to speak, for Jahweh’s service, it is not always apparent that this 
is so. It seems at times conceived as an ordinary cloud brought into 
use for Jahweh’s journeyings. 

In the LXX to Exod. xvi. 10, and Num. xiv. 10, for example, we 
read 7 56£a Kupiov whOn ev vedéAn. In Exod. xix. 9, 16, 18; xxiv. 
15 ff., the assumption appears to be that a cloud of a natural kind 
hid the mountain, and the dda Oeod descended into it and was 
enveloped by it. What Moses entered (xxiv. 18), therefore, was the 
natural cloud surrounding the 5déa and not the ‘nebula’, or diffusive 
rays, of the S5d6fa substance itself. To do that would have been 
impossible for any human being. This conception, in fact, is exem- 
plified in Exod. xl. 34 f. There the vedéAn covers the tabernacle 
without. The 8dfa 006, which had arrived in the vedéAn, fills the 
tabernacle within, and in consequence Moses was unable to enter. 
This line of thought also underlies the story in Exod. xxxiii. 18 f. 
The brightness of the 5déa, further, could be pictured as penetrating 
and radiating through the natural cloud surrounding it, so that the 
latter too could be permeated with light ; but nevertheless the natural 
cloud is to be distinguished from the d0£a #00. ‘The quotation given 
above from 2 Macc. ii. 8 appears to make just such a differentiation : 
opOjcerar % Sdfa tod Beod Kai % vededAn. Moffatt’s rendering in 
Charles’s edition' obliterates this possible distinction by translating 
‘the glory of the Lord, even the cloud’. Kautzsch, however, retains 
it with the translation ‘die Herrlichkeit des Herrn wird in der Wolke 
erscheinen’.? And the singular verb does not, of course, necessitate 
Moffatt’s translation. The Greek may be read as an instance of the 
well-known ‘ Pindaric’ construction in which a plurality of subjects 
is followed by a singular verb. 

Alongside such passages distinguishing between the 5d£a @eod and 
the vedéAn, in which it may be contained, should also be placed the 
large number of instances where vedéAn appears simply as the vehicle 
of Jahweh’s movements rather than the form of His appearance to 
men, and generally vedéAn without the definite article. We hear of 
Jahweh descending to earth év vedeAn (LXX Exod. xxxiii. 9; xxxiv. 5; 
Num. xi. 25; Deut. xxxi. 15), or év orvAw vedéAns (Num. xii. 5); or 
He leads His people év vedeAn or ev orvdAw vedéAns (Exod. xiii. 21; 
Ps. Ixxvii. 14). In Isa. xix. 1 it says 80d KUpios KdOnrar emi vepédAns 
xovdos Kai ie. eis Aiyumrov ... and 2 Sam. xxii. 11 f., referring to 
Jahweh’s movement across the heavens, observes % oxnv7) adrod 
oxdros bddtwv émdxuvev ev vedeAas aépos.? In such references there 


* Apocrypha and Pseudepigrapha of the O.T. i. 134. 
* Die Apocryphen u. Pseudepigraphen des Alten Testaments. 
3 See also Job xxii. 14; Ps. ciii. 3; Nah. i. 3; and Job xxxviii. 1. 
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is no reason to suppose that a special Shekinah cloud is meant, or 
anything other than natural cloud,and such cloud is depicted (poetically 
or otherwise) not as Jahweh’s outward manifestation so much as the 
means of His journeyings. 

That this is so is confirmed by a similar use of vedéAn in relation 
to beings other than Jahweh. They too can travel through the 
heavens in or upon vedéAn, and in such instances there can be no 
question of association with a special Shekinah cloud. It is particularly 
noteworthy that the movements of the Son of Man, or Messiah, can 
be upon or in a cloud. The seer in Dan. vii. 13 looked Kai i800 ézi 
(wera in Theodotion) trav vedeAdv rod odpavod ws vids avOpumov 
npxeto. In 2 Bar. liii. 1-12 the apocalyptist has a vision of Messiah 
coming, and he appears in the form of lightning ‘on the summit of 
the cloud’. 4 Ezra xiii. 3 speaks of Messiah as a man who emerges 
from ‘the heart of the seas’, and the vision continues, ‘And I beheld 
and lo! this man flew with the clouds of heaven’. In the New 
Testament itself, of course, we find a recurrence of conceptions of 
this nature. In Rev. x. 1 an angel descends from heaven zepiBeBAn- 
pévov vedéAnv ; and in Rev. xi. 12 the two prophets ascend to heaven 
év TH vedéAn, just as at the ascension a vedeAn received Jesus and 
took him up (Acts i. g)." 

The idea therefore that cloud was the means of journeying through 
the heavens is a recurrent one in Hebrew and Christian writings. 
How concretely and literally the idea was interpreted is another 
question which does not concern us here; but Jahweh, His Messiah, 
heavenly beings and men can all be said to ascend to heaven, descend 
to earth, or move through the heavens in this way—év vedéAn, or 
émi (wera) vedeAdv. Cloud is a commonly accepted instrument or 
vehicle of the journeyings of God and of other beings. 

Is it not against the kind of conceptual background now traced 
that we have to understand the vedéAn in the transfiguration story ? 
And when we do so, why should we think Mark saw here only a 
special Shekinah cloud? To Mark, of course, the cloud contains the 
Shekinah or ‘ presence’ of God, or the 5d£a Oeod, but the cloud itself 
which encompasses these is normal ‘cloud-stuff’ envisaged as the 
vehicle by which the Shekinah has come upon the scene. Luke ix. 34, 
for instance, explicitly mentions that Peter, James, and John entered 
into the cloud, and probably Mark, too, thinks of the cloud as 
enveloping the disciples.*- This is more intelligible if the cloud is not 


* Cf. also ‘Apoc. of Pet.’ (p. 519, James, Apoc. N.T.) and the ‘ Epistle of 
the Apostles’, 51 (James, p. 503). 

* Cf. énecxialev én’ abriw 4 vedédAn of Exod. xl. 35 where the sense of 
‘envelop’ seems meant by émeoxialer éni. ' 
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a specially hallowed Shekinah cloud, but ordinary cloud brought 
into service for the occasion as the means of the arrival of the Shekinah. 
Matthew can speak of the cloud as ¢dwrew7 because the light of the 
Sdéa Oeod permeates it. 

If the foregoing plea for a wider interpretation than is commonly 
given of the nature of the cloud in this story is legitimate, then 
a point of some importance has been gained for the contention that 
Mark regarded the whole scene as a representation of Jesus in the 
glory of his second advent. Did not cloud have a prominent place in 
the picture which the early Church drew of the parousia? At that 
day we are told the Son of Man would come év vedéAn (Luke xxi. 27) 
with power and much glory, or év ve¢éAars (Mark xiii. 26), or pera 
tav vedeAa@v tod ovpavod (Mark xiv. 62; Rev. i. 7), or émi trav 
vedeAav tod odpavod (Matt. xxiv. 30; xxvi. 64). In the Apocalypse 
of Peter we read ‘Then shall they all behold me coming upon an 
eternal cloud of brightness’. But it is not only with the descent of 
the Son of Man that cloud is associated. His people who are living 
will also be caught up év vedéAas eis amdvrnow tod Kupiov eis dépa 
together with the dead. There is to be a vast assembly in the heavens 
of the elect of the past and of the present, all encompassed and 
enveloped by cloud, and borne away in cloud to be for ever with the 
Lord. In the light of the ideas sketched above, all this seems some- 
thing more than a vivid and picturesque way of saying that Christ 
will descend from heaven and take his elect back to heaven with him. 
The idea is that the cloud, or clouds, which envelop them will be the 
vehicles of Christ’s descent with his angels and the ascent of all 
again to heaven. 

It may be inferred then that the cloud in the transfiguration story 
would be by no means uncongenial to an understanding of the story 
by Mark as a picture of the parousia. Even this feature of the episode 
would have some likeness to what was expected when Christ came 
again. Here ‘the dead in Christ’ represented by Moses and Elias, 
Jesus in the shining glory of his parousia body, and ‘those that are 
alive’ in the persons of Peter, James, and John are enveloped by 
cloud. Such was the nature of the picture as Mark saw it when he 
looked at this story. But that was not unlike what would happen 
on a larger scale at the End with the parousia company of living and 
dead assembled to meet Christ in the air. They would be encom- 
passed by cloud, and inasmuch as the shining 56a body of Christ 
would be the centre of the scene, it would once more be cloud shot 
through with 5é£a radiance. 

One more detail of the transfiguration in Mark remains: the ¢dwv7 
from the cloud. It is essential to avoid pushing the details of this 
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story too hard to secure them a place in the theory set forward, and 
consequently we in no way wish to press a suggestion which may be 
made about this point. But none the less it should not be overlooked 
that there will be a voice to be heard at the parousia. It is said that 
Christ will descend év xeAevopart, ev wv apyayyéAov Kai év odAmyy 
Geod (1 Thess. iv. 16). Who gives the «éAevoya is not clear. Possibly 
the archangel gives it, in which case év dwvf apyayyéAov Kai & 
odAmvyy Ge0o further define its nature, and it may then be a command 
to the dead to arise. Or it could be conceived as given by Christ. 
The Greek also leaves open the possibility that God Himself utters 
the «éAevoya, in which case it might not be confined in its content 
to the purpose of awakening the dead. Some proclamation of the 
nature of the one who was then descending in power and glory as 
God’s Anointed, now to be fully vindicated, would be in place—a 
world-wide call to living and dead Christians to rally to their Lord; 
and more than that—the sealing of Christ’s triumph by a clarion 
voice from God that Jesus was the Beloved Son would be specially 
apt in the midst of the apostasy which was expected to prevail in the 
last days. By this word from on high, suddenly resounding through 
earth and heaven, false Christs and false prophets would finally be 
put to shame, and the Lord’s pre-eminence universally heralded. 
Are ideas of this kind the ground of the slight change in the reference 
to the voice in the use made of the transfiguration in 2 Pet. i. 16f.? 
There the story is used to foreshadow the second advent, and the 
g@wv7y comes not from a cloud, but é€ odpavod. The point is a small 
one, but perhaps significant. G. H. Boosyer 


HEBRONITE TRADITION BEHIND P IN GENESIS 


Tue Priestly document in Genesis has special advantages for the 
modern investigator. Unlike J and E, P can be separated with 
relative certainty; and the redactor has preserved it with fewer 
lacunae and changes of order. Unlike P in the later books of the 
Pentateuch, it can be treated more or less as a unity ; although more 
is perhaps secondary than is generally recognized, the central docu- 
ment stands out clearly in its main outlines. And the guarantee of 
this is the fact that P in Genesis is arranged according to a consistent 
scheme depending on the series of nvt51N, necessarily absent in the 
later books. 

The formula ‘ These are the generations (nvT71N) of ” occurs 
eleven times in the present text: ii. 4a, v. 1, vi. 9, X. 1, Xi. 10, 27; 
XXV. 12, 19, XXXVi. I, 9, xxxvii. 2. The proper meaning of nvT'71N is 
‘begettings’, ie. concretely ‘descendants’. The word is certainly 
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used in this sense in v. I, X. I, Xi. 10, XXV. 12, XXxVi. 1, 9; for in 
each case it introduces a list of the descendants of the person named. 
But in ii. 4a it obviously bears a different sense: ‘These are the 
generations of the heaven and of the earth’; while in vi. 9, xi. 27, 
XXV. 19, XXXVii. 2 it introduces not the descendants, but the life of 
the person named. It may be taken as certain that in these cases 
mit?in bears some such meaning as ‘family history’. Since this is 
unnatural, it has been argued that ii. 4a is in any case exceptional ; 
that vi. 9, xi. 27, xxv. 19 are followed by fragments of genealogy ; 
and that the same may have been the case originally in xxxvii. 2. It 
is true that in xi. 27 the formula is followed by ‘’Terah begat Abram, 
Nahor, and Haran; and Haran begat Lot’. But in vi. 9 the formula 
is separated by two clauses from the genealogical fragment; and in 
xxv. 19 the words ‘Abraham begat Isaac’ tell us, not of Isaac’s 
progeny, but of his own descent. 

The family histories of Noah, Terah, Isaac, and Jacob conclude 
with their deaths (ix. 28f., xi. 32, xxxv. 28 f., xlix. 33, and 1. 12 f.). 
In three cases the death is followed by the next occurrence of the 
formula (x. 1, xxxvi. 1) or, in the case of Jacob, by the end of the 
patriarchal history. The ‘generations of Terah’ provide an apparent 
exception ; Terah dies at xi. 32; Abraham’s life continues until his 
death at xxv. 7-11a, which is followed immediately by the next 
occurrence of the formula (xxv. 12). Thus the restoration of ‘ These 
are the generations of Abram’ between xi. 32 and xii. 4b is demanded 
equally by the importance of Abraham, the death of Terah at xi. 32, 
and the subject-matter of xii—xxv. 11. 

If this is accepted, three conclusions follow. In the first place, 
the five ‘family histories’ extend as far as the next occurrences of the 
formula; the six genealogies similarly end only at the next heading ; 
and the ‘generations of the heaven and earth’ cover the whole of 
i—ii. 3, which is followed at once by v. 1. Thus the whole of the P 
material in Genesis is classified under these headings; they do not 
simply introduce genealogies or fragments of genealogies. Secondly, 
this classification belongs to the original text of P, or at any rate it 
was not interpolated after the union of P with JE. As is clear from 
any of the old attempts to do so, Genesis in its present form cannot 
be forced into this scheme. Thus in the present text of Genesis the 
family history of Jacob does not conclude with his death (xlix. 33 + 
l.12f.). Thirdly, the headings stand or fall together ; thus ii. 4a is 
necessary (before i. 1) as the heading of i—ii. 3, and the common 
view that it is an interpolation becomes untenable. There is, however, 
one exception ; the Esau genealogy of xxxvi has two headings (1, 9). 
Reasons for regarding only 1 as genuine will be given later. 
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Thus P is divided into eleven sections—the generations of heaven 
and earth, Adam, Noah, sons of Noah, Shem, Terah, Abraham, 
Ishmael, Isaac, Esau, Jacob. It is probable that one more section has 
been lost; the generations of Nahor, after xi. 32 (cp. Bruston, 
L’Histoire sacerdotale, 10). ‘Three of the five family histories are 
followed by the generations of the less important son or sons (x, xxv. 
12-17, xxxvi). Of the others this was impossible in the case of Jacob; 
but Terah had another son, Nahor (xi. 27, Haran is dealt with in 27 f.). 
Further, P later assumes as already known the relationship between 
Nahor and Rebekah (xxv. 20). It is striking that both the suspected 
omissions—the generations of Nahor and Abraham—occur between 
xi. 32 and xii. 4b; and this makes it easy to find the explanation in 
a mutilated manuscript. The restoration gives the symmetrical total 
of twelve sections, six ‘family histories’ (including i—ii. 4) and six 
genealogies. There are also six in the primitive history and six in the 
patriarchal history. The latter are arranged thus: 








Genealogy Family History 
| | 
Nahor Abraham 
| 
Ishmael 
Isaac 
a _ | 
| 
Esau 
Jacob 


In the primitive history P was prevented by the nature of his 
material from arranging the N1T91N symmetrically. 

The double use of the word nrt1n, as ‘genealogy’ and ‘ family 
history’, requires explanation. It has been suggested that P took the 
six genealogies (v, x, xi. 10-26, the Nahor passage xxv. 12-17, xxxvi) 
from a book of genealogies in which the word bore its natural sense. 
This served as the framework of P; its scheme was adopted also to 
classify P’s additional material. In this case it is easier to explain the 
artificial meaning of the phrase ‘ These are the generations’, especially 
in ii. 4a. Evidence is supplied by v. 1 ‘This is the book of the 
generations of Adam’, which was evidently written as the title of 
a work, although in P it is preceded by i—ii. 4a. The theory is 
supported by the fact that the genealogies at several points directly 
contradict the family histories. In xxxvi the wives of Esau are Adah, 
Oholibamah, and Basemath; in xxvi. 34, xxviii. g they are Judith, 
Basemath, and Mahalath. Again, in the genealogies (v. 32, xi. 10) 
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Noah is 598 at the Flood; in the family history of Noah (vii. 6, 11, 
cp. viii. 13a) he is 600. Adam is used in v. 1a, 3 ff. as a personal 
name, but in i. 26 ff., v. 1b-2 (2 parenthesis in the manner of i) as 
a general word for man; and no attempt is made to smooth over the 
transition. v. 32 is parallel in substance to vi. 10, and xi. 26 to xi. 27. 
Finally, the peculiar form of xxv. 19 points in the same direction: 
‘And these are the generations of Isaac, Abraham’s son; Abraham 
begat Isaac’. Here P seems to have adapted an original ‘And these 
are the generations of Abraham; Abraham begat Isaac’ (Skinner, 
Genesis, p. 358). ‘This must have come from a source which did not 
record the birth of Isaac in detail nor the changing of Abram’s name ; 
and must therefore have been mainly genealogy. 

A lost ‘ Book of the Generations of Adam’ is, then, the possible 
source of v (except 1b-2 P, 29 J), xf, xi. 10-26; the lost Nahor 
genealogy ; xxv. 12-17, 19*, xxxvi. This theory makes it easier to 
explain the problem of xxxvi. 

This chapter contains two genealogies of Esau, 1-5 and 9-43. All 
the material in the former genealogy reappears in the latter; 1-5 is 
in fact an abridged form of 9-43. Both have the heading ‘ These are 
the generations of Esau’ (1,9). The two are separated by a narrative 
section (6-8) which describes Esau’s migration in P’s typical language 
(xi. 31, xii. 5, xxxi. 18, xlvi. 6). If it belongs to P, 1-5 does also; 
for xxxvi. 6-8 cannot follow on to xxxv since, according to P’s 
custom, the death of Isaac (xxxv. 28 f.) must be followed by the next 
heading (i.e. xxxvi. 1). On the other hand it does not imply xxxvi. 
9-43; and in fact 6-8 finds its natural sequel in xxxvii. 1, which 
should otherwise stand after, and not before ‘These are the genera- 
tions of Jacob’ (xxxvii. 2). 

In this case xxxvi. 1-8 stood in P, but not 9-43; and there are 
two alternative explanations: (a) 9-43 is a later expansion of 1-5 by 
a redactor. But why should a redactor insert an enlarged version of 
1-5, and leave 1-5 intact? And where did a late post-Exilic writer 
find the archaic material of 31-9? (6) 9-43 is P’s source, which 
he abridged as 1-5, i.e. it is from the Book of the Generations of 
Adam. A later scribe found the longer version of interest and inserted 
it, perhaps in the margin. This view presents no difficulty. 

A similar problem is presented by xlvi. 8-27. This genealogy 
reappears in a shorter form as Exod. i. 1-5, where it is obviously out 
of place. A list of those who entered Egypt with Jacob is impossible 
between the burial of Jacob (Gen. |. 12f.) and the death of Joseph 
(Exod. i. 6)—all the more when it had already been given in its right 
position in a more detailed form. In this case there is a further 
complication; Gen. xlvi. 8-27 is in its present form a list of the 
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seventy members of the house of Jacob who entered Egypt; but it is 
agreed that originally it was a list of seventy descendants of Jacob 
without reference to Egypt. Now both these conceptions reappear 
in Exod. i. 1-5; 1, 5b agree with the present form of Gen. xlvi. 8- 
27, 5a with the earlier ; ‘ And all the souls that came out of the loins 
of Jacob were seventy souls’. It follows that neither passage is based 
on the present form of the other. A number of complex solutions 
are possible ; but it is easiest to find a direct parallel to xxxvi. Then 
the original text of Gen. xlvi. 8-27 stood in the Book of Generations; 
P abridged it and adapted it for a position after Gen. xlvi. 7 as 
Exod. i. 1-5; the longer form was later put in its place after Gen. 
xlvi. 7, adapted for the position; and Exod. i. 1-5 found its way via 
the margin to its present curious position. 

The backbone of P is, then, the Book of Generations, a chronological- 
genealogical record from Adam to Jacob and perhaps Moses. It 
includes the P sections of v (except 1 b-2) and x; xi. 10-26, xxv. 
12-17, XXXVi. 9-43 ; the lost Nahor genealogy ; and the original forms 
of xxv. 19, xlvi. 8-27. The material with which P has expanded this 
framework is very restricted in scope. For the most part it is also 
genealogical and chronological: birth, circumcision, marriage, death, 
burial. Changes of geographical location are recorded (xi. 31, xii. 5, 
xiii. 6+ 11 b-12a+ xix. 29, xxvii. 46—xxvili. 9, xxxi. 18*, xxxiii. 18*, 
xxxv. 6a, 27, xxxvi. 6-8+xxxvii. 1, xlvi. 6f., xlvii. 11 +27b-28). 
The record seldom expands into narrative. In xxvii. 46—xxviii. 9 
P writes in some detail, but only because he has the double interest 
of marriage and geographical movement. Since the burials of the 
patriarchs are recorded (xxv. 9 f., xlix. 1a +28 b-33 +1. 12 f.), it is not 
surprising that the purchase of the tomb is treated at some length 
(xxiii). At three points (i—ii. 4a, vi.g—ix, xvii) P’s legal interest causes 
him to break out into extended narrative, since he regards them as the 
three steps toward the Mosaic Law. Thus in general P is limited 
by genealogical, chronological, and legal interests; he seldom gives 
historical narrative for its own sake. An exception is xlvii. 5-6a+ 
7-11, which is perhaps at least partially interpolated (Smend, Die 
Erzdahlung des Hexateuch, 13; Eichrodt, Die Quellen der Genesis, 40). 
The only other exceptions are xxxv. 9-13+15, xlviii. 3-7, and the 
possible P stratum of xxxiv. 

The Creation, the Flood, and the Abrahamic Covenant are treated 
in detail as legal steps towards the final Law. At the Creation man 
is given dominion over the animals (i. 26, 28), both man and the 
animals are given vegetable life for food (29 f.), and the Sabbath is 
established (ii. 2f.). After the Flood the animals are also given to 
man as food (ix. 2 f.), but he is forbidden to eat blood (4) and to take 
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human life (5 f.). God promises not to send a second Flood (11) and 
sets up the rainbow as a sign (12-16). Finally Abraham is promised 
the land of Canaan (xvii. 8) and a numerous progeny (2-6), whose 
God El Shaddai will be (7f.). The names Abraham and Sarah are 
given by God (5, 15) and circumcision instituted (10-14). Now the 
second of these three divine enunciations is expressed in two forms: 
as a divine blessing on Noah (ix. 1-7) and a divine covenant with 
Noah (8-17). The two are described separately in a manner suggestive 
of different origin. In the first, however, Adam receives a blessing 
only ; there is no covenant. Finally, in xvii there is a covenant with 
Abraham but no blessing. But here an interesting question is raised 
by xxvili. 4, which mentions a blessing on Abraham but no covenant : 
‘The blessing of Abraham, to thee and to thy seed with thee ; that 
thou mayest inherit the land of thy sojournings, which God gave unto 
Abraham’. It follows, with some probability, that the tradition used 
by P knew only of blessings upon Adam, Noah, and Abraham. 
P added the covenants: he left i. 28 ff., ix. 1-7 (but not 8-17) as 
blessings because their enunciations were only of temporary validity, 
while a covenant is by its nature eternal. That the covenants belong 
to the primary document of P is guaranteed by Exod. ii. 24, vi. 4f. 
The blessings all conform to a special type, opening ‘ Be fruitful and 
multiply ’ (i. 22, 28, ix. 1, xvii. 20, xxviii. 3, xxxv. 11, xlvili. 4): this 
may well have taken shape before the writing of P, if it is recognized 
that the Priestly vocabulary may be older than the Priestly document. 
This is supported by the peculiarities of language in i. 29f., ix. 1 ff., 
and also the poetic fragment in ix. 6. xxviii. 3 f., xxxv. 11 f., xlviii. 
3f. are closely related ; and the outlines of a similar blessing can be 
seen in xvii. 1-8. In 1 El Shaddai is introduced (xxviii. 3, xxxv. 11, 
xlviii. 3), and in 2-6 Abraham is promised a great and numerous 
progeny (xxviii. 3, xxxv. 11, xlviii. 4) and in 8 the land of Canaan 
(xxviii. 4, xxxv. 12, xlviii. 4). In xvii. 23 ff. the covenant with 
Abraham is definitely excluded ; for Ishmael is circumcised, although 
P regards circumcision as the token of the covenant (10-14) and 
Ishmael as outside it (18-21). Probably then in the tradition God 
appeared as El Shaddai, blessed Abraham, promised him a numerous 
progeny and the land of Canaan, and instituted circumcision. P made 
the blessing into a covenant and circumcision its token. (For a more 
radical treatment of xvii see Léhr, Der Priesterkodex, 11-15.) 

The patriarchs are closely associated in P with the town of Hebron 
(xxiii, xxv. g, xxxv. 27, xlix. 30, 1. 13). In xxxv. 27 Jacob arrives at 
Hebron and it is called ‘Kiriath-arba (the same is Hebron), where 
Abraham and Isaac sojourned’. All three patriarchs are buried at 
Hebron with their wives; and in xxiii the purchase of the ancestral 
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tomb is the subject of a lengthy narrative. P lingers over Hebron 
with a variety of names—Kiriath-arba, Mamre, Hebron itself, the 
cave of Machpelah. Besides Hebron the present text of P mentions 
Bethel (xxxv. 6a, 15, xlviii. 3), Shechem (xxxiii. 18a and the stratum 
of xxxiv often ascribed to P), and Ephrath (xlviii. 7), ie. in the P 
sections of xxxiii. 18—xxxv. 15, and in xlviii. 3-7. Now it is striking 
that these are exactly the passages already mentioned as outside 
P’s usual scope of material, narratives without legal or genealogical 
purpose. This raises the question whether xxxiii. 18a, xxxivt, xxxv. 
6a, 9-13, 15, xlvili. 3-7 are secondary. 

P’s record is so closely knit that it is impossible to reject most of 
the narrative sections; thus xvii is presupposed by xxi. 1a, 2b, 4, 
Exod. ii. 24, vi. 4f., use of the names Abraham and Sarah, &c.; 
xxiii is implied in xxv. gf., xlix. 29-32, 1. 13. But the passages in 
Xxxili. 18—xxxv. 15 and xlviii. 3-7 are among the few which are 
never presupposed elsewhere ; xxxv. g-15 is related in language to 
xvii, but this may easily be due to imitation of xvii or even the 
tradition behind it. Yet although they may be independent of P, 
these passages are not independent of each other ; cp. the dependence 
of xxxv. 9 (‘again’) and xlviii. 3f. on xxxv. 11-13. Detailed exami- 
nation increases the likelihood that these passages are interpolations 
in P. Taking xxxv. 9-13, 15 first of all, note: 

(i) Although Jacob’s name is changed to Israel (xxxv. 10), Israel 
is not subsequently used in P as in J, and as Abraham and Sarah are 
used after xvii in P itself. 

(ii) Gunkel has shown that 6a, 11-15 are independent of gf. and 
should stand before Jacob’s arrival in Paddan-aram. This is clear 
since (a) xxxv. 9f. is parallel to xxxii. 22-32 (JE), while xxxv. 11 ff. 
is parallel to xxviii. 10-22 (JE). (6) In 11 ‘And God said unto him’ 
(as in 10) must introduce a new revelation, and the same applies still 
more clearly to ‘I am El Shaddai’(11). (c) In 9 ‘again’ presupposes 
11 ff., the only other divine appearance to Jacob recorded in P; and 
‘when he came from Paddan-aram’ is superfluous after 6a. But if 
Gunkel’s view is accepted, it is difficult to avoid the supposition that 
11 ff. is secondary. In the first place there is no plausible motive for 
its transposition ; in the second, there is no room for it in P in the 
journey to Paddan-aram. In xxviii. 5 Jacob is recorded simply as going 
from Isaac to Laban: no incident at Bethel has a place. ‘And Isaac 
sent away Jacob; and he went to Paddan-aram unto Laban.... 
Now Esau saw that Isaac had blessed Jacob and sent him away to 
Paddan-aram.’ 

(iii) 14 is recognized to be inconsistent with P (72%n, ritual 
worship). But it is difficult to separate it from 11-15, as is usually 
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done; for J does not know the 72332; and E has already recorded 
the incident in xxviii. 18. 

(iv) An appearance of El Shaddai to Jacob is unnatural without 
one to Isaac. It is often thought that the loss of an appearance to 
Isaac is implied by Exod. vi. 3; but this may refer only to the 
appearance of Gen. xvii, just as Exod. ii. 24 refers only to the covenant 
of Gen. xvii. 

(v) xxxv. 22 b-26 is a list of the ‘sons of Jacob, which were born 
to him in Paddan-aram’. This is unnatural long after his return 
(xxxi. 18), between the appearance at Bethel and his arrival at Hebron. 
It surely implies that Jacob is still at Paddan-aram, and therefore that 
all the P sections of xxxiii. 18—xxxv. 15, as well as xxxi. 18, are 
secondary. 

(vi) It is perhaps worth while to mention that xxxv. 9-15 is omitted 
in one LXX uncial, L, which is defective for the other significant 
passages. 

The rejection of xxxv. 9-15 involves the rejection also of xlviii. 3-7. 
Like xxxv. 9-15 this passage is in a state of disorder which contrasts 
with the order and consistency of P; it is in fact a collection of 
fragments: 3f. Bethel appearance to Jacob; 5 f. legal position of the 
sons of Joseph; 7 death of Rachel. xlviii. 7 presents a problem 
somewhat similar to xxxv. 14; Paddan is a decisive indication of P; 
but the obvious dependence on E, the pathos, and the lack of a suit- 
able position in P has caused critics to look for a place in J or E. If 
all xlviii. 3-7 is rejected, the problem is solved. There remains xxxiv, 
one stratum of which is related in language to P. But it is widely 
recognized that this is not P, and it is ascribed to E, heavily revised 
by a Priestly redactor. There is one almost decisive objection to this 
view : if J and E were united in the seventh century B.c., how can E 
have been known independently to a post-Exilic Priestly redactor ? 
It seems to follow that the source is not the primary document of 
either E or P. The easiest solution seems to be the recognition 
of xxxiii. 18—xxxivt, xxxv. 6a, 9-15, xlviii. 3-7 as a special Priestly 
Stratum using early material with affinities to E (xxxiv, xxxv. 14 
NI3M, xlviii. 7 based on xxxv. 16-20 E). These parallels to E would 
in themselves be peculiar in the main document of P. 

P is the redactor’s favourite source; and with two exceptions he 
seems to have reproduced it complete. The lacuna between xi. 32 
and xii. 4b is probably due to accident. There is no break between 
xxv. 26b and xxvi. 34 if we read in xxv. 26b ‘And Isaae was sixty 
years old when she bare Esau and Jacob’. The two points at which 
the redactor has omitted part of P are (i) between xxviii. g and 
XXXv. 22b, where the narrative of Jacob at Paddan-aram is lost, 
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except for xxix. 24, 28 b-zg (and perhaps xxx. 4a, gb, 22a); (ii) be- 
tween xxxvii. 2 and xlvi. 6, where the Joseph-narrative is lost except 
for xli. 46a. It is often supposed that these two omissions were of 
considerable length. For three reasons this is improbable. In the 
first place, the redactor’s anxiety to preserve P intact as far as 
possible makes it unlikely. There is no reason why considerable 
extracts from P’s Jacob and Joseph-narratives should not have been 
worked into JE. Secondly, P did not write historical narrative for its 
own sake; according to his usual custom he should have limited 
himself to genealogical and chronological notes. And that is precisely 
what the remaining fragments are: xxix. 24, 28b—29 deal with Jacob’s 
marriages, while xxxvii. 2a and xli. 46a are chronological fragments. 
There are no traces of pure narrative, with the dubious exceptions 
of xxxvii. 2b, xlii. 5s—6a, which may well be JE. 

The third reason is that, if lengthy Jacob and Joseph-narratives 
are lost at these points, the family histories of Isaac (xxv. 19—xxxv) 
and Jacob (xxxvii. 2—1) must be virtually those of Jacob and Joseph 
respectively. At first sight it may seem that this anomaly exists in P 
in any case: for xxxiii. 18—xxxv. 15 is concerned solely with Jacob, 
while in xlvii. 5-11, xlviii. 3-7 Joseph holds a prominent position. 
But these are precisely the passages already rejected as interpolations ; 
and their rejection receives powerful support from the fact that it 
restores the consistency of P’s scheme in xxv. 19—I. It is probable, 
then, that P wrote only a few verses concerning Jacob in Paddan-aram 
and Joseph in Egypt. In the former case he probably recorded merely 
the arrival of Jacob in Paddan-aram (xxviii. 5); the bare fact that he 
married Leah, Rachel, Bilhah, and Zilpah (xxix. 24, 28 b—-29); his 
sons (xxxv. 22 b-26); and his return to Hebron (xxxv. 27). In the 
case of Joseph it is impossible to be confident ; but there are a number 
of faint indications that P took little interest in Joseph. He is not 
fitted into P’s elaborate chronological scheme; his birth (xxxv. 24) 
and death (Exod. i. 6) are not dated; the arrival of the people in 
Egypt is dated not by Joseph but by Jacob (xlvii. 28, cp. 9). The 
two chronological notes xxxvii. 2af, xli. 46a thus have no basis in 
P’s scheme, and may therefore be interpolations. Exod. i. 5 (since 
Exod. i. 1-5 has already been located after Gen. xlvi. 7) ‘And Joseph 
was in Egypt already’ suggests that his arrival in Egypt had not yet 
been recorded. This would confirm the rejection of xxxvii. 2a, 
xli. 46a. In xlix—I the twelve sons of Jacob are always mentioned 
together; Joseph is never named. Again in xlix. 31 Leah and not 
Rachel (mother of Joseph) seems to be Jacob’s favourite wife; and 
in xxvii. 46—xxviii. g the consistent use of ‘a wife’ may echo a 
tradition in which Leah was the only wife of Jacob. It has already 
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been suggested that xxviii. 4 is a similar echo of earlier tradition. 
The only passages in which Joseph has a special position are xlvii. 5— 
11, xlviii. 3-7—partially or wholly secondary. 

It has already been mentioned that P is especially concerned with 
the town of Hebron. With the excision of xxxiii. 18a, xxivt, xxxv. 
g-15, xlviii. 3-7 Hebron becomes the only Palestinian town mentioned 
by P in Genesis. This fact evidently requires explanation ; and the 
most obvious solution is that P represents the tradition of Hebron. 
An examination of P in Gen. xii—xxi seems to confirm this; for 
although Hebron is not named until xxiii, this part of the Priestly 
record is parallel to a Yahwistic source which also consistently 
locates Abraham at Hebron. It has been recognized for some time 
that in xii—xxiv J combines two cycles of tradition. In xii. 1-8, 
xiii. 2-18, xviii—xix Abraham settles at Hebron (xiii. 18, xviii. 1 ff.) 
and he is associated with Lot. This narrative is interrupted by 
xii. 9—xiii. 1, xvi, in which Lot is ignored and Abraham is located 
in the Negeb; and the same characteristics appear in the J parts of 
xxiv, xxvi. Now the Hebronite stratum is closely related to P, while 
the other is equally attached to E: 


Hebron - Negeb 
P J J E 
xii. 4b-5 xii. 1-8T 
xii. Q—xiii. 1 XX 
xili. 6, 11 b-12a xiii, 2-18F 
xvt xvt 
xvit xxii 8-21 
xix. 29 XVili—xix 
xvii _— 
xxi. 1b, 2b-5 Xxi. La, 2a 
xxi. 7, 6b xxi. 6a 
XXVi. 26-33 = Xi. 22-32 
— xxii. I-19 
XXxili — 
xxivt xxivt 


XXVi. I-25 — 


It is possible that in the original documents this parallelism was 
complete. Thus xxii. 1-19 (E) has no J parallel; but the use of 
Yahweh in 11, 14, and especially the place-name compounded with 
Yahweh in 14, the vividness, and the possible identification of Moriah 
with Jerusalem suggest a Yahwistic form of the story (Sellin, Intro- 
duction, 68, &c.). Again, xxvi. 1-25 has no E parallel; but the glosses 
in 15, 18 are evidently intended to reconcile it with a lost parallel 
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ascribing the incidents to Abraham. xxvi. 7-11 certainly is an ex 
ception, but there are independent grounds for rejecting the passage 
(Expository Times, February 1938). xxii. 20-24, xxv. 1-6 probably 
belong to neither strand of J. 

The whole of the Hebronite cycle in J is paralleled in P. But P 
has a few passages of its own: xvi. 1a, 3, 15 f., xxv. 7-11a (which 
belong to its genealogical scheme), xvii, and xxiii. xxiii may have 
had a Yahwistic original (Volz and Rudolph, Der Elohist, 139), but 
there is no real evidence. However, it cannot be denied that in out- 
line the J and P Abraham-histories are parallel step by step. Two 
conclusions follow ; the case for a Hebronite tradition behind P is 
greatly strengthened and the tradition must be very much older than 
P in its written form. It must be older than the union of the two 
Yahwistic strata, which cannot, on the orthodox dating of the 
Pentateuchal sources, be much later than 700 B.c. and may be a good 
deal earlier. 

Additional evidence is provided by xxiii. This is P’s only attempt 
in Genesis to write with a vividness approaching that of JE. Why 
should he be inspired to this by the purchase of the cave of 
Machpelah? And why does P linger so affectionately over the tomb 
in xxiii and again in xxv. gf., xlix. 29-32, lL. 12 f.? This is much 
easier to understand if we regard Hebron as the original centre of 
the Priestly tradition. 

The tomb of the patriarchs at the cave of Machpelah may well 
have been a shrine in the pre-Exilic period. If so, its priesthood 
would be the guardians of a cycle of tradition concerning the 
patriarchs, which was perhaps first put into writing in the ‘ Book 
of the Generations of Adam’. This shows no signs of post-Exilic 
date, and the geographical table in ch. x points to a date in the seventh 
century B.C., cp. especially the presence of Gomer and absence of 
Persia and Arabia. When the priests of Hebron were carried into 
exile, they would naturally write down their traditions to preserve 
them from destruction. Thus, perhaps, the Book of Generations 
grew into P. It may be noted that although Abraham may be native 
to Hebron, Isaac and Jacob probably originated independently in 
other parts of Palestine. The cave of Machpelah may have been 
claimed at first only as the tomb of Abraham. Later, when the Isaac 
and Jacob legends were united with that of Abraham, the Hebronite 
priesthood may have been bold enough to claim that they also were 
buried in the cave. But this would not go unchallenged; for the 
grave of Jacob was already claimed by a Transjordanian town (Gen. 
l. 10 f.). Hence the emphasis with which P asserts that Jacob was 
buried in Hebron (xlix. 29-32, 1. 12 f.), and he is less concerned with 
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the burial of Isaac. It was perhaps to justify the conflation of the 
Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob traditions that the artificial genealogies 
were composed, which were finally collected as the Book of Genera- 
tions. The same tendency to justify the conflation of tradition by 
elaborate genealogies can be seen in the traditions of many countries; 
and even in P itself the Joseph legend has not taken deep root. 

Although these conjectures are extremely hazardous, there is a 
measure of probability in the assumption that the tradition of P 
originated in Hebron. P is sometimes sharply contrasted with J and 
E, JE representing a living tradition and P an artificial scheme without 
traditional basis. It is true that in P tradition has been fitted into 
a scheme; but the material itself does not come either from JE or 
from P’s imagination. 

In Genesis, wherever P’s material shows marks of date, it is pre- 
Exilic ; signs of post-Exilic date apply only to the literary form. In 
any case, indications of the late date of P are practically limited to 
the middle books of the Pentateuch; in Genesis there is only the 
language (e.g. "38 for ‘1’) and circumcision as a sign of Jewish race 
(xvii, xxxiv). Independent reasons have already been produced for 
regarding xxxiv as secondary and for believing that the tradition 
behind xvii did not limit circumcision to the chosen people (23-25). 

Otherwise, P always leaves clear marks of being based on tradition, 
and on pre-Exilic tradition. In i. 29f., ix. 1 ff. he follows it verbally, 
as is clear from the peculiar vocabulary ; in vii. 11b, viii. 2a, ix. 6 he 
quotes fragments of a poetic Flood story ; in xvii, xxvii. 46—xxviii. 9 
the traditional basis has already been discussed. P’s Creation and 
Flood narratives directly contradict J, but their age is guaranteed by 
their relationship to Babylonian mythology. The geographical table 
in x is not later than 600; in xi. 10-26 the Mesopotamian origin of 
the names can hardly have been realized by one who considered 
Ur the original home of the Hebrews. The whole Abraham history 
(except xvii and xxiii) is shown by its relationship to J to be at least 
as old as the eighth century B.c. In xvii cp. the circumcision of 
Ishmael (23 ff.), the reference to kings (6, 16, cp. xxxv. 11), Abraham’s 
incredulity (17). For xxiii cp. the graphic style and secular tone; 
"21% (4); Shishak’s ‘field of Abram’; Abraham bowing down to the 
people of the land (7), hardly an accursed race doomed to destruction 
by Joshua. The name Paddan-aram may be the ‘field of Aram’ in 
Hos. xii. 13. The relatively friendly attitude to Edom (xxviii. 6-9, 
XXXvi) points to the period before 587, when the Edomites co-operated 
in destroying Jerusalem; when P was written the memory was sti!] 
fresh (Ps. cxxxvii. 7, Lam. iv. 21 f., &c.). The seventy descendants 
of Jacob are attested by Deut. x. 22. The subordination of Joseph 
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points to a period when the Northern Joseph was not yet firmly 
rooted in Judah. Mythological traces, in contrast with P’s mono- 
theism, are frequent especially in i—xi: 193) Wn, OWN, God ‘ brooding’ 
(i. 2); ‘Let us make man’ (i. 26); man in God’s image (i. 26 f., ix. 6); 
God resting (ii. 2 f., cp. Exod. xxxi. 17 P ‘took breath’); Enoch and 
Noah ‘walked with God’ (v. 22, 24, vi. g article with Elohim); 
translation of Enoch (v. 24); the solar figure 365 (v. 23, vii. 11+ 
viii. 14); covenant with the animals, and rainbow as God’s war-bow 
(ix. 8-17); God appearing (xvii. 1, cp. xxxv. 9) and ‘going up’ 
(xvii. 22, cp. xxxv. 13). These mythological features appear in every 
narrative in which Elohim plays a direct part: for except in the 
primitive history God appears only to Abraham in xvii (cp. xxxv. 9- 
15). Finally, it has already been suggested that P’s three great legal 
turning-points were already marked in the tradition by three blessings. 
The Priestly writing is the latest and least valuable of the three 
sources of Genesis; in its present form it certainly dates from the 
sixth and fifth centuries B.c. Since this position passed out of the 
field of active controversy, it has become usual to concede that a large 
part of its legal and historical material is much older. It is therefore 
reasonable to hold that in Genesis it represents a real tradition which 
is pre-Exilic; and that even the artificial redaction of this tradition 
had begun before the Exile. A. C. GRAHAM 


THE MEANING OF EL SADDAI' 


Tue theory—favoured rather by Assyriologists than by Hebraists— 
which connects "1% with Assyrian Sad(d)a has passed through two 
stages. (1) As originally proposed by Friedrich Delitzsch, The Hebrew 
Language (1883), 48 note, "Tw was explained primarily with reference 
to a supposed root sada ‘ be high’, and the substantive sada ‘ mountain’, 
used to designate gods, afforded merely a supplementary argument 
in favour of the etymology. The existence of the verb Sadi was not, 
however, satisfactorily proved and is now generally discredited. 
(2) The later form of the theory connects "Tv directly with the 
substantive Jadu ‘mountain’. This view has, perhaps, been defended 
most fully by J. Hehn, Die bab. und bib. Gottesidee (1913), 267 ff., 
and most recently by G. R. Driver in The People and the Book (1925), 
gi, edited by A. S. Peake.* 


* This article was left by the late Father Burrows among his papers.—E. F. 
Sutcutrre, S.J. 

? Hehn, perhaps still somewhat under the influence of the theory of 
Delitzsch, takes sadii to be practically equivalent to Most High and so to Lord, 
arguing from the use of sada in theophorous proper names. It does not seem to 
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The purpose of this paper is to suggest a further modification of 
the theory and to point out that traces of the, so to say, ‘ Assyrio- 
logical’ interpretation of °t@ appear to exist in the Old Testament. 


I 


For a correct estimate of the religious employment of the term 
‘mountain’ in cuneiform it will be useful to distinguish the fol- 
lowing : 

(A) Mountain, my/our mountain, &c., predicated ad libitum of any 
god in the proper names of men; and (B) mountain and the like as 
the proper designation or name of a particular god. 

(A) In the proper names ‘ mountain’ is predicated promiscuously 
of any god (e.g. Anu, Bel, Inin, SamaS, Sin, Abu, Amurru, Adad, 
Marduk, Nabu, Ninurta),’ not only, nor even most frequently, of 
gods otherwise known to have taken a name or title from the 
‘mountain’. Sadi so used is comparable with, e.g., sir ‘rock’, ma‘iz 
‘refuge ’, Sar ‘wall’, mahseh ‘asylum’, seter ‘hiding-place’, and perhaps 
’ohel ‘tent’, zebul ‘ dwelling’,* predicated of God in Hebrew personal 
names, rather than with the divine name "7¥. It seems, therefore, 
that it is not quite correct to base a theory of "TW on sada in proper 
names (cf. Hehn), or on Sadii’a ‘my mountain’ (Driver). 

(B) ‘Mountain’ in divine names or titles more properly analogous 
to "Tw, “Tw OR. 

The following material may be considered : 

(i) “KUR-GAL and *KUR formally identified with a given god in 
the god-lists. “KUR is ideographic writing for a number of gods: 
of two divinities belonging to the circle of “KA-DI, C.T. 25, 6, 12 f.; 
of “SUBUR and, apparently, five other gods of various (missing) 
names, C.T. 29, 44, 16; and in K.A.V.I. no. 64 v 3, of Ramman as 
identified with “Martu [i.e. Amurru, the god of the West]. “Kurgal 
be proved that the original meaning was so worn down. In the frequent names 
of the type ‘God N. is my/our gadii’ the word may well signify ‘mountain’, 
namely of protection, refuge and the like (cf. Hebrew sir) ; still more obviously 
is this so in names like Sippar-Sadini, Esagil-Sadini. Sama&-Sadi-ili (Ranke, 
Personal Names, 147) is more difficult, but may be taken as analogous to 
Marduk-Sadi-niSi-Su (B.E. xiv. 7, 32), where fadi is without difficulty ren- 
dered ‘mountain’. (In any case ‘mountain’ was not equivalent to our 
‘Highness’, ‘ Majesty’ ; God being called our ‘mountain’ cannot be under- 
stood in this sense.) 

* Cf. Ungnad, Materialien zur altakkad. Sprache (M.V.A.G. 1915, 2), 84; 
Stephens, Personal Names of Cappadocia ( Y.O.R. xiii, 1), 93; Chiera, Personal 
Names from the Temple School of Nippur (P.B.S. xi), 2, 164; Ranke, Early 
Bab. Personal Names (B.E.U.P. p iii), 245; Clay, Personal Names from the 
Cassite Period (Y.O.S. i), 198; Tallqvist, Ass. Personal Names, 307. 

* Cf. Noth, Die Israelit. Personennamen (1928), 156 ff. 
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occurs in the theological list of equivalents to ‘Father Enlil’ in C.7. 
24, 5,44; in the A&Sur god-list (see A.K. 2, p. 16) as equivalent to 
Mar-tu [Amurru]; and in C.T. 24, 42, go it is equated with Gir and 
immediately followed by Martu equated with the same. Thus ‘ Moun- 
tain’, ‘Great Mountain’ are ideograms or names‘ of Enlil, several 
obscure minor gods, and (especially) Amurru. 

(ii) “KUR-GAL and “KUR occur frequently, especially as theo- 
phoric elements in proper names, as ideographic substitutes for the 
name of a god whose identity is not otherwise indicated. In the 
proper names probably both ideograms nearly always designate 
Amurru. For “KUR-GAL cf. Talliqvist, 251. “KUR probably has 
the same meaning (cf. Clay, op. cit. 116, s.v. Pir’-Amurri, and Z.A. 
31, 196; the identification questioned by Tallqvist, but since sup- 
ported by K.A.V.I. loc. cit.). KUR-GAL is also an ideogram for 
En-lil, but this seems to be rare; it occurs 5R 44, 41¢,d, and 
Strassmaier Nab. no. 276, 6 gloss. In the astronomical text 5 R 46, 
1, 33 = Weidner, Hdb. der bab. Astron. 52 “KUR-GAL is doubtless 
Amurru.* 

(iii) In religious compositions Enlil, exceptionally other gods, and 
again Amurru, take a title from the ‘mountain’. Cf. e.g. Kur-gal 
(Sadi rabi) as title of Enlil in Langdon, Bab. Liturgies, index, and 
Sumerian and Babylonian Psalms, 126, 33, 37; and for developments 
of the figure 4R 27, no. 2, 14 Sadi rabu-u [=*EN-LIL-LA] IM- 
HUR-SAG &%a ri-Sa-a-Su Sa-ma-ni apsu-u el-li Sur-su-du uS-Su-ma = 
Great Mountain Enlil, Mountain whose peak is like to heaven, whose 
foundation is established in the pure abyss ; and Sargon (Keilinschrift. 
Bibliothek, 11, 78, 175) 8ad0 rabu-u Enlil bél matati a-3ib e-hur-sag- 
gal-kur-kur-ra = Great Mountain Enlil, Lord of Lands, dwelling in 
E-hursag-gal-Kurkurru (House of the great mountain of the lands). 
Kur-gal is used exceptionally of some other gods, in most cases at 
least by derivation from Enlil: Anu, A&8ur (cf. Hehn, op. cit., 267) 
and Nabu (Langdon, op. cit. 68,17). Rather different is the standing 
Sumerian title of Amurru = Akkadian bél Sadi (eight instances collected 
by Poebel, Z.A. 37, 175 f.). 

From all this it follows that the divine name "“To7>x, if related to 
the divine names and titles, and not merely to the metaphorical Sadi 
that was predicated of any god in personal names, is probably to be 
connected either with the title of Enlil or with that of Amurru. 
There can be no question which connexion would be more likely: 


* In the Aggur list, at least, KUR-GAL is pronounced as such. 

* Here 4KUR-GAL is paired with 4Ku-su(g). The latter is elsewhere paired 
with 4Nin-a-ha-kud-du, who is called bélit telilti (Pantheon, 2407). Now Sa 
telilti defines the 4Kur-gal who is paralleled with Amurru in C.T. 24, 42, 90. 
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(él-)Saddai is a Canaanite name and Amurru is god of the westland. 
Moreover the two forms of the name, "tT? and “Tw~9x, which seem 
to be about equally primitive, will be equally explicable if a connexion 
is established with Amurru, who is named both Great Mountain and 
Lord of the Mountain. 

Here the question arises whether such Sumero-Akkadian names 
for the western god were derived from the vocabulary of West-Semites 
with whom the people of Babylonia were in contact; or, conversely, 
did they originate in Sumero-Akkadian religion? Doubtless the 
terms in question ought to be attributed partly at least to Sumero- 
Akkadian inspiration, for religious use of the figure of the mountain 
is highly characteristic of this culture, and the term kur-gal is surely 
old Sumerian. It is likely, however, that there were reciprocal 
influences. On the one hand, the title kur-gal, properly belonging 
to Enlil, may well have been appropriated to the western god because 
there was already among his names or in his cult something which 
suggested it. On the other hand, Babylonian or Assyrian terminology 
would naturally react on that of West-Semites who were tributary 
to the eastern culture—the name Amurru, for instance, which is 
Akkadian, was doubtless adopted by non-Akkadian westerners to 
designate their god (e.g. Amurru “GIR a su-ti-i, the Bedawin of the 
western steppe, according to C.T. 24. 42, 91f.). Nor would it be 
difficult to credit the eventual introduction of the East-Semitic 
‘uAmurru and his title of Sadi, if such existed, into Canaan.’ This 
would be on a par with the adoption by certain West-Semites of the 
East-Semitic name of the land Amurru, Amor. 

Morphologically, various questions may be raised concerning 
the hypothesis that sadé is the origin of saddai: (a) concerning the 
geminate d; (b) concerning the sibilant, which is ¥, and is ¢ and not 
f in classical Hebrew ; (c) concerning the vocalization, for the form 
would be gattal, which exists only as gattal in Hebrew. The morpho- 
logical problem is further complicated by the semasiological: the 
Hebrew correspondent to sadi is "1%, "TY = ‘field’, according to 
the lexicon. 

Since the Massoretic pointing of "TY corresponds to the undoubtedly 
false etymology "I7¥, ixavds, some etymologists feel justified in 
ignoring it. In the case of so famous a name there seems to be little 
likelihood of an artificial pronunciation differing notably from the 
traditional one; but a slight change, such as that of the quantity 

* A divine name corresponding to Amurru is not known to have been used 
in Syria-Palestine. In a Hittite text (Winckler, Archiv f. Orientforschung, 
V. 1614) is found Martu-aSaridu for Sulman-aSaridu(?). This might mean 


either that the (probably Canaanite) Sulman was equivalent to !Amurru, or, 
more vaguely, that Sulman was known to be a western deity. 
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(nuance) of a vowel, is more credible, and the hypothesis of an earlier 
pronunciation approximating to "TY or "1% would not be unreasonable 
(nor would it be contradicted by Greek oad8a:, Ezra x. 5, or cadat, 
proper names). But perhaps it is possible, as it certainly is preferable, 
to account for the traditional form, the sibilant included, by a natural 
development. Some such history as the following may be suggested. 

(a) Sadi (or perhaps rather sadi)' ‘ the mountain’, was introduced 
into Canaan through oriental influence, perhaps during the second 
millenary.* Since the homologous word sadai*—with a related, 
though somewhat divergent meaning (perhaps ‘ mountain-land ’ and 
then more generally ‘ land ’)*—existed in Canaanite, the divine name 
naturally took this form. Thus at this stage there would exist in 
Canaanite a divine name Sadai, with the primary meaning ‘mountain’, 
and a common noun sadai, mostly with another meaning derived 
from ‘mountain’. There may well have been a tendency to differen- 
tiate the form of the two words. 

(5) In Assyrian the writing saddi exists, as a rather rare variant 
to fadi. This is not documented, so far as I have noticed, before 
Sennacherib. If the divine name came into use in Canaan in the 
second millenary, *T™@ with doubled d cannot simply be fathered on 
§addi. It may be that this unclassical form existed in the popular 
speech and reached Palestine as a variant already in the second 
millenary; or it affected Hebrew usage at some later period; or, 
more simply, Hebrew independently developed the geminate form 
and Assyrian merely provides a parallel development. If in one way 
or another saddai came into use as a variation on original sadai, the 
motive will have been that already suggested—differentiation between 
two words of the same form but divergent (perhaps increasingly 
divergent) meaning. Moreover, on this hypothesis may perhaps be 

* If from Assyrian. So also perhaps if from ‘ Amorite’ (Bauer, Die Ost- 
Kanaander, does not find an example of ‘ East-Canaanite’ ,; Albright, A.K. 
iii. 125 makes it §, but see Z.A. 1928, 157; Lewy, Z.A. 1929, 251 note, supposes 
s [or §?]). 

* For the author of almost the oldest document of the Old Testament "70 
is already of immemorial antiquity, Gen. xlix. 25. 

3 Amarna gloss to 287, 56: Sa-ti-e; Hebrew "TW, MTV. The hypothesis 
that Y, was pronounced § in Canaanite is here accepted (cf. Albright, 7.P.0.S. 
vi. 82). The ‘Hebrew’ pronunciation ¢ (>s), like Aramaic, would have co- 
existed with the Canaanite at first, and finally prevailed in classical Hebrew. 

4°, M10 (Tell Amarna saté) commonly rendered ‘ field’, i.e. campagne, 
this being in Palestine identical with mountain. The secondary meaning 
would not necessarily destroy all tradition of the original one. In Sumerian 
kur meant ‘mountain’ and secondarily ‘ country’ (beyond the alluvium, and so 
foreign land), and scribes were certainly aware of both meanings at the same 


time. There may be instances of TY = ‘mountain’ in Hebrew poetry 
Deut. xxxii. 13, Judges v. 18. 
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explained the traditional irregular vocalization "10. The word being 
a variant on original saddi, and not an ‘organic’ gattdl, did not 
develop the normal Hebrew vocalization (qattdl), but kept the vowels 
of the original form. The form saddai was probably developed not 
later than the exile: the word-play in Isa. xiii. 6 = Joel i. 15 probably 
implies it (as if from the root SDD + i). 

(c) Up to this point, according to the hypothesis, the proper name 
and the common noun had a recognizable similarity of meaning and 
the same sibilant (Canaanite £ in some localities, ¢ in the distinctively 
‘Hebrew’ pronunciation). They now became differentiated by the 
sharpening of the d. Further, it is probable that before long the sense 
of ‘mountain’ ceased to be felt in the common noun. Thus the old 
divine name had no longer any obvious connexion with the common 
noun, but had become isolated in the language. Now after the exile 
Hebrew had probably definitely abandoned the Canaanite pronuncia- 
tion of ¥, as § in favour of §>s; the common noun was therefore 
stabilized as gadai, but the divine name being now a linguistic fossil 
was not involved in the phonetic change and kept the old Canaanite §." 
To what extent saddai was now meaningless or reinterpreted, or to 
what extent the original meaning ‘mountain’ survived in tradition, 
cannot be decided a priori. 

Though the formal possibility of the development from the divine 
name sad(d)u to the divine name saddai be granted, the origin of the 
latter is not yet quite sufficiently established. It will have been 
remarked that there is, strictly speaking, no proof of the existence of 
precisely the divine name sad(d)a. Enlil is sada rabid (in translation 
of kurgal) ; and we know that with Amurru the Sumerian name ‘ Great 
Mountain’ is equated, that his name was commonly written with the 
ideogram ‘ mountain’, and that he was worshipped by the title ‘ Lord 
of the Mountain’ (bél Sadi in translation); but “Sadia is not docu- 
mented. The state of the question is to be noted. On the one hand 
we find the required word sadié frequent in theophorous personal 
names, but here it is not a divine name or title. On the other hand 
we find frequent indications that Amurru was named or entitled 
from ‘the Mountain’, but none for the required designation Sadi. 
It seems very likely that West-Semitic sadai or the like may have 
originated from a combination of the two usages. The god of the 
West was worshipped as ‘ the Mountain’, and certain West-Semites— 
Canaanites or those from whom Canaanites borrowed—accustomed 


* Is there a similar phenomenon in the case of QTY, of no known root 
OW, and in meaning equivalent to "TW ‘field’, and perhaps from "T10+0 


(Saday + dm > §adém), in which case the original § was preserved because the 
connexion between the (perhaps dialectic) word and "TY was not felt. 
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to the predicative use of Sadié in theophorous personal names, made 
of this a proper name for their mountain-god; but proof is lacking. 
Let us approach the question from another side." 


II 


According to p. 156, n. 4, the original meaning of "TY may have been 
long preserved in Israel, and it may actually have been preserved at 
least until about the time of the exile. Now in fact there seem to be 
traces in the Old Testament of the interpretation ‘ mountain’. 

Before examining the places in question it will be well to study 
briefly the significance of ‘the Mountain’ as used with reference to 
‘uA murru in cuneiform literature. 

The old Babylonian Great Mountain used of Enlil was certainly 
connected with the temple of Enlil at Nippur, E-Kur, ‘ House of the 
Mountain’, a term which, like kur-gal, was used of the god himself. 
E-Kvr was employed in a derived cosmological sense of the Earth- 
Mountain (and sometimes, it seems, more generally of the World- 
Mountain, including heaven.)* In the case of Amurru, the Lord of 
the Mountain, nothing, of course, suggests an allusion to any temple ; 
rather, the mountain is to be taken geographically. The mountain of 
the god of the West was probably the mountain of the West. The 
identifications of "“Amurru have been collected by Ebeling, Reallex. 
der Ass.,s.v. They are so various that Ebeling conjectures that he 
was originally god ot the Earth-Mountain, which reaches heaven and 
is founded in the under-world. It seems to me that, though he 
probably had a cosmic character derived from his title kur-gal cosmo- 
logically interpreted as above, his primary equivalence is to Hadad 
(Adad), the storm-god (C.T. 24, 40, 40: Adad of deluge; K.A.V.1. 64, 
V. 5 ff.=Ramman, Anu, Nim-Nim [cf. }v99 ?], Nim-gir Lightning) ;‘ 

! Cp. Albright in ¥.B.L. liv. 184-7 for another view of "10 [G. R. D.]. 

2 Cf. Panth. 872 4E-Kur = “Anu, or = Anu and Antum. Cf. also the 
analogous temple-names at Assur (whose god, like Enlil, was Kur-gal): 
e-hur-sag-gal-kur-kur-ra, which is used to include the underworld (Sargon, 
K.B. ii. 76, 156) and e-Sar-ra (‘ House of Universe’), denoting ‘heaven’ accord- 
ing to Creation Epic, iv (end) and v. Cf. also heaven as a mountain-top in 
Isa. xiv. 13, on a Babylonian topic. 

3 This particular qualification, fa abube, is only significant for the Babylonian 
characterization of the god, being due to a (probably false) etymology of 
mar-TU (apparently mar-TU = abubu ‘flood’ and mar-TU = amurru ‘ West’ 
have different origins; cf. Deimel, Lexikon, no. 307, 33 and 37). 

4 Most of the other identifications are probably secondary and of Babylonian 
origin, due perhaps to the introduction of the cult of Martu into particular 
localities (e.g. to A-HA*!, Landsberger, Kultischer Kalender, 72, which would 
bring him into relation with the Enki cult, and also with the Tammuz cult). 


His relation to the Nergal circle may be due to the relation between the West 
and the dead. 
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he is the principal god of the western Semites (or of the Semites 
west of Babylonia) who at an early date received in Babylonia the 
name (Dingir)Martu, Ilum-Amurrim, Amurru (somewhat as much 
later his consort was known to foreigners as Dea Syria). 

The principal characteristics, therefore, of our hypothetical Baby- 
lonianized Canaanite divinity Sadai, El-Sadai, would be that he is 
Hadad, the storm god, named god of the mountain as god of the 
westland, and mountain also probably in a cosmic sense. Not all 
the characteristics could be adopted in the religion of the Old 
Testament, but those mentioned are by no means inconsistent with 
the character of Yahweh. 

The oldest text in the Old Testament concerning "T0~X is in the 
blessing of Joseph, Gen. xlix. 25 f. : 

Through the God of thy father,—may He help thee, 
Even El-Saddai,—may He bless thee : 

Blessings of heaven above, 

Blessings of the deep lying beneath . . . 

The blessings of thy father are great 

Above the blessings of the everlasting mountains, 
The desirable things of the eternal hills. . . 


The text is not certain (see commentaries), but enough for the purpose 
is secure. It is well known that the oracle of Jacob systematically 
introduces word-play on the proper names. There is a presumption, 
therefore, that this blessing of El-Saddai alludes to the meaning of 
the divine name. Now its scope is cosmic, and the world is described 
quite in the manner of the Babylonian World-Mountain, extending 
to heaven and the abyss (cf. e.g. 4 R 27, loc. cit. supra, p. 154), and is 
finally represented, making the allusion quite clear, by ‘ the everlasting 
mountains’ and ‘ the eternal hills’. 

Another early occurrence of "t@ is in the oracle of Balaam (Num. 
xxiv. 4 and 16), but from this nothing certain can be gathered as to 
the intention with which the name was used. -It may have been 
introduced only for solemnity or mystery, or as suitable in the mouth 
of a non-Israelite.’ 

In Ps. xci. 1 it is quite likely that "T” means ‘mountain’ in the 
metaphorical sense common in personal names. It is parallel to Elyon 
‘Most High’ and is followed by the metaphorical Refuge and Fortress. 

In Ezek. i. 24 and x. 5 the noise of the wings of the chariot- 


* SY does not combine easily with the text adopted above; but perhaps 
the meaning is that the blessing transcends all natural blessings (sensu concreto) 

* It is worth notice that in both ver. 4 and in ver. 16 of Num. xxiv the 
phrase is ‘who sees the vision of "TY’, and that Hadad is bél biri, lord of 
vision. [Cf. Burrows, The Oracles of Jacob and Balaam (1939) 35 ff. E.F.S.] 
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cherubim is likened to the noise of great waters, and the voice of 
(El-)Saddai when He speaks, i.e. to storm and thunder. As we have 
seen, Kurgal-Amurru is god of storm and thunder.’ Saddai in 
Ps. Ixviii. 15, connected with the very obscure figure of a snow-storm 
on Mount Salmon, may possibly be another indication of the old 
connexion between Saddai and storm.* 

There remain for consideration the important group of passages in 
the patriarchal history, Gen. xvii. 1, xxviii. 3, xxxv. 11, xlili. 14; 
Exod. vi. 3. The remarkable fact is that "17 9X is here, except 
xliii. 14, invariably connected with the gift of the promised land to 
the patriarchs. As Skinner says, on xvii. 1, the name ‘ designates the 
true God as the patron of the Abrahamic covenant’. Thus in the first 
revelation God says: ‘I am El-Saddai .. . and I will give thee and 
thy seed after thee the land of thy sojournings, all the land of Canaan 
for an eternal possession.’ ‘I am El-Saddai’ introducing the revela- 
tion to Abraham has the same solemnity as ‘ 1 am Yahweh’ introducing 
the revelation to Moses. It is not easy to believe that for the author 
the names were in either case inept or meaningless. Probably no one 
doubts that the name Yahweh has meaning in the revelation to 
Moses. The meaning of the name Yahweh in this latter place is 
probably not different from that implied in Exod. iii. 14 ff. Here, 
as satisfactorily explained by Hehn, op. cit. 213-16, the name suggests 
that God was not merely the God of the Fathers; He is now the God 


of his afflicted people in Egypt. Similarly in vi. 2 ff.: I am Yahweh; 
I appeared to the Fathers as El-Saddai to give them the land of 
Canaan ; now I repeat the donation, because I am Yahweh, that is to 
say, J am the God of Israel always.’ 


* Ezekiel, of course, wrote under the influence of Babylonian figures, but 
there would be no need to suppose foreign influence here. It is quite possible 
that popular language had preserved some such expression as ‘ the voice of 
Saddai’ for thunder. 

2 Isa. xiii. 6 = Joel i. 15, contained word-play on IW (see above, p. 157), 
which probably, though not necessarily, indicates loss of tradition. In Job 
and Ruth "%W, as is generally admitted, is an archaism and not otherwise 
significant. In the proper names "TW°7Y, “T'S , and VN" our etymology 
is more suitable than any other that has been proposed. In the two first "17 
may originally have been predicative (cf. Noth, op. cit. 130), and so be 
analogous to the numerous East-Semitic names containing predicative fadi. 
Further sir and predicative sada go well together, and with ‘Ammi-Saddai; 
cf. Ammi-satana (cf. Lewy, Z.A. 1929, 251). 

3 The usual and more acceptable interpretation of the name Yahweh 
understands it to express the self-subsistent being of God. Thus St. Jerome 
explaining Exod. iii. 14, ‘Ego sum qui sum’, in his Comm. in Ep. ad Ephes. 
iii. 15,says: ‘ Caetera ut sint, Dei sumpsere beneficio. Deus vero qui semper 
est, nec habet aliunde principium, et ipse sui origo est suaeque causa sub- 
stantiae, non potest intelligi aliunde habere quod substitit.” Similarly Tostatus 
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of El-Saddai is the signature to the covenant of the donation of the 
es land where Abraham sojourned. If this is so, the name can hardly be 
= explained otherwise than as God of the Mountain = God of the 
™m westland, amurru, in the old Babylonian sense. 
Id It is not certain that the meaning of the name was unknown to the 
: first Greek translators. In the translation of the Pentateuch, made 
m first, *t@ 9R is rendered 6 Beds pov, cov, &c. This is not, strictly 
45 speaking, a proof that the translators were ignorant of the meaning 
“pt of "tv. Of thirty-three places in the Old Testament where the Greek 
to translators found "W¥ used of God in not a single one do they translate 
he nérpa or the like. Eight different renderings are given, Oeds being the 
ret commonest. Similarly, if "Tt? were known to mean ‘mountain’, it 
ind would probably not have been so translated. Further, it is in any case 
-_ erroneous to seek for a rival etymology in 6 eds cov, adrav, KrA. 
la- Obviously this free rendering was suggested by ‘I will be their God’ 
a said on occasion of the first revelation of the name. 
or 
one Note ON Moreu, GEN. xtl. 6 AND Moria, GEN. XXII. 2 
to monn in Gen. xxii. 2, which is not an intelligible name, may 
don (cf. commentaries) go back to ‘the Amorite’. It is a fairly plausible 
ey suggestion (with the Samaritan tradition) that the mountain in question 
aay is Gerizim near the oak of 71%, where God appeared for the first 
. time to Abram on his arrival in the promised land, in which case 
eh; Moreh would probably be a popular corruption of the same original 
of as that lying behind 7%. Yet the sacred tree can hardly have been 
aes called ‘Oak of the Amorite’. This is too general a term for the 
naming of a tree, and not an apt name for the tradition regarding 
, but the goal of Abram’s journey and the first theophany in the promised 
sible land. All would be explained if the spot were originally called ‘the 
ee oak of Amor’, or El-Amor, or something similar, corresponding to 
157), Ilu Amurru, god of the West. Popular etymology would have brought 
. Job about the subsequent change to Moreh, when the divine name went 
rwise out of use leaving, however, a trace in the literary tradition followed 
— in Gen. xxii. 2. Eric Burrows, S.J. 
io be 
fadu. NOTE ON SPINOZA AND THE LIGHT UPON THE 
_ CANDLESTICK 
hweh Some readers of the 7.7.S., besides myself, may have been startled 
rome by Prof. Aubrey’s statement, on p. 9 of the January number, that 
a wos interprets the same words in his In Exodum Commentaria: ‘Id est ego sum, 
: pa qui vere sum, vel cui proprie esse convenit. Vere enim sum, quia id quod 
pve sum, ex me sum, et non ab aliqua alia natura vel essentia esse recepi.’—E. F. 


Sutcuirre, S.J. 
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Spinoza wrote a work called The Light upon the Candlestick, and looked 
up the authority which he gives for it, a passage in Prof. Rufus Jones’s 
Spiritual Reformers. If so, they will have discovered that Dr. Rufus 
Jones does not attribute the book in question to Spinoza, but to a 
friend of his, one Peter Balling, though he says that it ‘ was written 
while Spinoza was living among the Collegiants’ and considers that 
some of its teaching was ‘quite in the spirit and style of Spinoza’. 


C. C. J. Wess 


HEBREW NOTES ON PROPHETS AND PROVERBS 


THE present article contains notes on Hebrew problems in the 
Prophets and in Proverbs, set out as concisely as possible in the in- 
terests of economy of paper. 

Isa. viii. 20: WY VYPR WR TT DTD MX Xd~ox ‘surely they 
say according to this word what hath no constraint’,' i.e. oaths such 
as ‘by the law and by the testimony!’? are ineffective, if "Mw may be 
explained in the light of 77N8 °y7N RP AY TY NII ‘and there 
shall come upon thee evil, (and) thou shalt not know (how) to over- 
come it’ or ‘to laugh it away’ (Isa. xlvii. 11); cp. Syr. sam Pa. domuit, 
coegit and Arab. ae I ‘constrained’, y= I ‘scoffed at’, II ‘humbled, 
abashed’.> The meaning of vers. 19-20 then may be: When men 
reinforce what they say with oaths, are they not using words power- 
less to constrain, whether to enforce their desires or to avert their 
fears? No appeals to the dead, however solemnly urged, but only 
seeking after God will avail in dire extremity. 


ix. 8: 19> OY WI ‘and the people, all of them, shall be sub- 


dued’;* cp. Arab. ps ‘was quiet, meek, sedate.’ ’ 

X. 33: M$ 3992] T¥yR2 (Duhm; cp. Targ.) or rather I¥yD3 
(mt$¥793)° ‘with His axe’. 

xiii. 11: MY] AYS ‘her wickedness’ (|| ONY), possibly misvocalized 


* Cp. Exod. iv. 12 (JAN WR PNM, where a relat. clause without NX 
is the dir. object of a verb). The insertion of MI “35 between the verb 
and its object is awkward but unavoidable. 

* Duhm. 

3 Cp. J.T.S. xxxvi. 400, where the roots of AY and 4d are distinguished. 

4 Cp. Lagarde, Sem. i. 18 (see Ps. xliv. 3, where YTN = YIM or yin is 
found for YIN in two Hebr. MSS.). ; 

$’ Cp. Thomas in 7.T.S. xxxv. 298-306, xxxvi. 409-12, xxxvii. 59-60, 
XXXViii. 404-5, XXXix. 273-4. 

6 Kohler (in Hebr. ii. 48) conj. MTZV92> but the fem. form is unattested, 
though not impossible. 
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as ¥*) does not occur elsewhere with a pron. suffix, obviously by a 
mere chance. 

xv. 3: DMan>y pe may YNsing] rNia~dy Ip w ’n ‘na ‘in their 
streets they gird themselves with sackcloth, they cry out on their 
housetops’' if a Hebr. NYP = Syr. hse ‘cried out’ (|| to Hebr. Anyi = 
Syr. lag. ‘cried out; lowed’) may be postulated; the rhythm requires 
a verb, which the LXX and Syroh. supply,* and the suggestion here 
made assumes a simple haplography. 

xvii. 5: ovay vp2n>] "oe vpon> ‘like the gleaning of ears’, as 
the parallel "Sp *}ONS demands a verbal noun.’ 

xxii. 3: JR¥RIWYD] ISP} “> ‘all thy strong, confident ones’,‘ if a 
reflex. Ni. (cp. PAXNA on the one hand, 7aX3 and 773 on the other 
hand is permissible). 

Xxviil. 11: APVQWH] 7TBWN ‘she (sc. AWS2 Wy) shall be shattered’; 
this then is one of the rare ‘energic’ forms‘ (see n. on Isa. xlix. 15). 

Xxxi. 4: TY? xd nym) ‘and is not troubled, disquieted at their 
noise’ (cp. LXX’ $ énronOnoav); cp. Arab. 3 ‘troubled, made 
anxious’ and a “was anxious about; occupied by’ (~), + I ‘was 
anxious, weary’, II ‘disquieted, troubled’, and Syr. ix operam dedit 
(o). Is this verb identical with 7}y ‘was humbled, afflicted’ (cp. 
Arab. Le, 4, ‘was submissive, obedient’) ? 

Xxxiii. 6: NPWe JOM PAY NHK MT)] ” POND Ay ny or "My ’R 7 
‘and the stability of the time(s) of Yahweh® shall as an’ or ‘a very 
abundance of great salvation’, an example of 5 veritatis, if the words 
are rightly divided. 

XXxxiv. 15: AP¥3 DYN] $2’ or MI? “N, with 9 introducing the 
dir. object, whereby all the consonants of the M.T. are saved. 

XXXVili. 13: Wpavty "NW ‘I tarried’® or, as I now prefer, ‘I 
humbled (myself) till morning’, after Symm.’s érazrewodpdvovv (cp. 
Vulg.°’s humiliter sentiebam) for the same verb in *Wb3 *NanIT) "Nw 
(Ps. cxxxi. 2, where, however, such a rendering is probably wrong) ;? 


* Marti, correcting the suffix. 

* Duhm conj. YIDD. 

3 Cp. J.Q.R., N.S. xxviii. 103 for other lost verbal nouns of this type. 

* Duhm conj. PSN with LXX and Syroh., thus leaving 3] unexplained. 


5 Cp. Judges v. 26 (ayn'2wn < man?wn ; see Burney, ‘Judges’?, 152*), 
Isa. xxviii, 3 (AID < AIOP AD; see Procksch, Jesaia, i. 350), Obad. 13 
("yN?wWn < : myn>wn, where there is an ellipse of ‘T” as the natural object). 


° Procksch, by whom the ‘] is disregarded. 7 Duhm. 
* Cp. 9.7. s. XXxv. 384. 9 Ibid. 383-4. 
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cp. Syr. Jam Pe. dignus fuit, modico pretio fuit, and Arab. ¢, II 
‘levelled’, IV ‘was vile, contemptible’. The vswy at bottom denotes 
being level or equal but has taken on the special nuance of levelling 
downwards; if then an eclipse of Mb} as the natural object’ is postu- 
lated, the meaning of "NW will be ‘I levelled (myself) downwards’, 
i.e. ‘lowered’ or ‘abased (myself)’. 

xliii. 14: OD39] “7 WR* or perhaps rather AX Oz) ‘and their 
triumph, where is it?’,3 as 7°® may easily have been lost at the end 
of the verse, especially before "38 at the beginning of ver. 15. 

xliv. 8: w7n~>w] wth or rather WI ’R) ‘and be ye not 
astounded’ or ‘terrified’; cp. Arab. ,> or _ > ‘ was stupefied, stunned’ 

xlv. 1: ign’ my WX 7D) ‘TWH’? hk ’D ‘thus do, will I say to 
mine anointed’; for the context requires the 1st pers.’ The error is 
perhaps due to having read "8 as a pf. tense, which must then be 
supplied with a subject (namely 717°) owing to the rarity of 75 with 
the pres. tense.° 

xlix. 15: "yNpwn mx~Da] TANPYN ’R “3 ‘yea, these things she will 
surely forget’, since M@X must be the subject ; this then is the clearest 
example of the energic form of the impf. tense (see n. on Isa. xxvii. 11). 

xlix. 18: mp>> o> WPM zon “TyD DPD °>] OMWpM abn >> > 
m'?2 “Ty> ‘surely thou shalt clothe thee and gird them on like the 
ornament(s) of a bride’,’ as the LXX and the caesura require. 

1. 4: T°) “yy? ‘he boreth me an ear’; cp. Arab. 5 I ‘sank in 
the earth’, whence ue ‘hole, pit, cavern; bottom of palate, pit of 
chin’.® The Targ.’s XMMDMR and the || Jw %} MND in ver. 5 (or is 
this merely an explanatory gloss on }i% 7 "Py" ?) give a hint of some 
such meaning, which suits also Tw? * yn3; it is a question not of 


rousing these organs to activity but of providing the prophet with 
them. 


* Cp. Amos ii. 8 (see ¥.T.S. xxxix. 261). 

? Volz. 

3 Cp. Nahum iii. 17 (Graetz). 

4 Cp. Reider in Hebr. Un. Coll., Ann. iii. 109, who however wrongly assigns 
an intrans. force to the Arabic verb (see Dozy, S.D.A. i. 468). 

5 Hence Budde conj. "Twn? "NIK 7D. 

® Only again in 1 Sam. xx. 22 in a very different construction; cp. Isa. 
xliii. 6 for the 1st pers. of the present tense alone of God, while TWONN 15 or 
“WRN 1D are common enough. 

7 Cp. Kittel, following LXX and Syroh. 

§ Cp. Ehrlich, Randglossen, iv. 182, who needlessly alters Vy? to “? 


(cp. Arab. 3 ‘cut, came up’, of teeth; hence 3 ‘gap, cleft’ in earth) and 
compares Ps. xl. 7 (where, however, the text is open to doubt). 
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li. 8: OD op Wy¥D1] ’O og? “¥D1 ‘and the moth shall destroy 
them like wool ’, as 092%" is unlikely in both halves of the verse’ (cp. 
Vulg., Targ.). 

liti. 12: 99@ pm] ‘@ pnp ‘he shall take a share of the spoil’ 
(cp. Targ.), which the contrast with 0°293 19 p>nx requires. 

Ix. 16: OM 397 npr] 4 2>n m3) ‘and thou shalt possess the fat 
of nations’. This is a mere conjecture to get rid of the intolerable 
harshness in the repetition of the same verb with different construc- 
tions in the two halves of the verse. 


Ixi. 7: 1? MI OYIWS J2>. As >> here interrupts the thought, 
ought it not to be put before O5NW3 nnn at the head of the verse ? 

Ixv. 4: ODYD ow prpr- - - O?PDRT] ODP ’D ‘DI - - - “NT ‘who 
eat... and broken fragments (?) of abominable things out of? their 
vessels’; thus the assumption of a haplography brings o7°92() into 
the construction. 

I may say here that I am inclined to withdraw my explanation of 


wn in Isa. iii. 3 (see F.7.S. xxiii. 69) in favour of that of Néldeke 
(see N.B.S.S. 37). 


Jer. ii. 19: T2N ‘NINp x1] ON yon “> ‘and thine irreverence 
towards me’} (cp. Pesh., It.), which yields a sense || to TW"NN Jaw 
TAR, for which JK "Nin Yary ‘thy deserting me, thy God’ (cp. 
LXX, Syroh.) ought perhaps rather to be read. The construction of 
the Hebr. yN7MD NX is the same as that of the Syr. J\Xu» }) ‘fearless- 
ness’,5 and PR *NIND exhibits a construction analogous to that of 
‘NR ONN (Isa. xxix. 13).” 

ii. 31: MYND PW] APR ’X Ehrlich, accepting this reading of 
several MSS. (De-Rossi), translates it ‘a land late (in bearing pro- 
duce)’? in reliance on Agq.’s dyydvos ‘late-bearing’ (cp. Symm.’s 
oyos, Vulg.’s serotina, Syroh.?’s J\.e.a), but the sense thus 
acquired is hardly suitable; it is little if any fault in a land to yield 
its produce late in the season. It may then be suggested that 1°pxNn 


* Cp. Amos vii. 4 (Morgenstern), Ps. cv. 33 (Duhm). 

? Cp. 01379 ANY (2 Sam. xii. 3). 

3 Cp. J2V3 *NN IP for VI PNR Ap (Isa. xliii. 1) for the transposition of 
the pron. suffix to the wrong word (Secker+ Ehrlich). 

* Cp. TANT 1) ON (Eccles. iv. 10) for the apposition to a pron. suffix. 
Probably also "J3N in the following clause ought to be deleted (Cornill with 
LXX, It.) to restore balance of thought and rhythm. 

5 Cp. Kautzsch-Cowley, Hebr. Gr. 478'. 

© Cp. % NIA ‘thy love towards me’ (2 Sam. i. 26) and so on for prep. 
phrases dependent on verbal nouns with pron. suffixes expressing the subject. 

7 Cp. MS PND OWN ‘the years in which th€ crops ripen late’ (see Levy, 
Chald. Wb. i. 54). 
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cherubim is likened to the noise of great waters, and the voice of 
(El-)Saddai when He speaks, i.e. to storm and thunder. As we have 
seen, Kurgal-Amurru is god of storm and thunder.’ Saddai in 
Ps. Ixviii. 15, connected with the very obscure figure of a snow-storm 
on Mount Salmon, may possibly be another indication of the old 
connexion between Saddai and storm.? 

There remain for consideration the important group of passages in 
the patriarchal history, Gen. xvii. 1, xxviii. 3, xxxv. 11, xliil. 14; 
Exod. vi. 3. The remarkable fact is that "Tv & is here, except 
xliii. 14, invariably connected with the gift of the promised land to 
the patriarchs. As Skinner says, on xvii. 1, the name ‘ designates the 
true God as the patron of the Abrahamic covenant’. Thus in the first 
revelation God says: ‘I am El-Saddai ... and I will give thee and 
thy seed after thee the land of thy sojournings, all the land of Canaan 
for an eternal possession.’ ‘I am El-Saddai’ introducing the revela- 
tion to Abraham has the same solemnity as ‘ I am Yahweh’ introducing 
the revelation to Moses. It is not easy to believe that for the author 
the names were in either case inept or meaningless. Probably no one 
doubts that the name Yahweh has meaning in the revelation to 
Moses. The meaning of the name Yahweh in this latter place is 
probably not different from that implied in Exod. iii. 14 ff. Here, 
as satisfactorily explained by Hehn, op. cit. 213-16, the name suggests 
that God was not merely the God of the Fathers; He is now the God 
of his afflicted people in Egypt. Similarly in vi. 2 ff.: I am Yahweh; 
I appeared to the Fathers as El-Saddai to give them the land of 
Canaan ; now I repeat the donation, because I am Yahweh, that is to 
say, J am the God of Israel always.’ 

* Ezekiel, of course, wrote under the influence of Babylonian figures, but 
there would be no need to suppose foreign influence here. It is quite possible 
that popular language had preserved some such expression as ‘ the voice of 
Saddai’ for thunder. 

2 Isa. xiii. 6 = Joel i. 15, contained word-play on TW (see above, p. 157), 
which probably, though not necessarily, indicates loss of tradition. In Job 
and Ruth "TV, as is generally admitted, is an archaism and not otherwise 
significant. In the proper names "TW°7)Y, "TW" , and VN" our etymology 
is more suitable than any other that has been proposed. In the two first "717 
may originally have been predicative (cf. Noth, op. cit. 130), and so be 
analogous to the numerous East-Semitic names containing predicative sad. 
Further sér and predicative fadi go well together, and with ‘Ammi-Saddai; 
cf. Ammi-satana (cf. Lewy, Z.A. 1929, 251). 

3 The usual and more acceptable interpretation of the name Yahweh 
understands it to express the self-subsistent being of God. Thus St. Jerome 
explaining Exod. iii. 14, ‘Ego sum qui sum’, in his Comm. in Ep. ad Ephes. 
iii. 15, says: ‘ Caetera ut sint, Dei sumpsere beneficio. Deus vero qui semper 
est, nec habet aliunde principium, et ipse sui origo est suaeque causa sub- 
stantiae, non potest intelligi aliunde habere quod substitit.” Similarly Tostatus 
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El-5addai is the signature to the covenant of the donation of the 
land where Abraham sojourned. If this is so, the name can hardly be 
explained otherwise than as God of the Mountain = God of the 
westland, amurru, in the old Babylonian sense. 

It is not certain that the meaning of the name was unknown to the 
first Greek translators. In the translation of the Pentateuch, made 
first, "1@ 9 is rendered 6 Beds pov, cov, &c. This is not, strictly 
speaking, a proof that the translators were ignorant of the meaning 
of "tv. Of thirty-three places in the Old Testament where the Greek 
translators found “W3¥ used of God in not a single one do they translate 
nérpa or the like. Eight different renderings are given, 0eds being the 
commonest. Similarly, if *t# were known to mean ‘mountain’, it 
would probably not have been so translated. Further, it is in any case 
erroneous to seek for a rival etymology in 6 Beds cov, adrayv, xrA. 
Obviously this free rendering was suggested by ‘I will be their God’ 
said on occasion of the first revelation of the name. 


Note ON Moreu, GEN. xi. 6 AND MortAn, GEN. XXII. 2 


mn in Gen. xxii. 2, which is not an intelligible name, may 
(cf. commentaries) go back to ‘the Amorite’. It is a fairly plausible 
suggestion (with the Samaritan tradition) that the mountain in question 
is Gerizim near the oak of M3, where God appeared for the first 
time to Abram on his arrival in the promised land, in which case 
Moreh would probably be a popular corruption of the same original 
as that lying behind 7°. Yet the sacred tree can hardly have been 
called ‘Oak of the Amorite’. This is too general a term for the 
naming of a tree, and not an apt name for the tradition regarding 
the goal of Abram’s journey and the first theophany in the promised 
land. All would be explained if the spot were originally called ‘the 
oak of Amor’, or El-Amor, or something similar, corresponding to 
Ilu Amurru, god of the West. Popular etymology would have brought 
about the subsequent change to Moreh, when the divine name went 
out of use leaving, however, a trace in the literary tradition followed 
in Gen. xxii. 2. Eric Burrows, S.J. 


NOTE ON SPINOZA AND THE LIGHT UPON THE 
CANDLESTICK 

Some readers of the 7.7.S., besides myself, may have been startled 

by Prof. Aubrey’s statement, on p. 9 of the January number, that 


interprets the same words in his In Exodum Commentaria: ‘Id est ego sum, 
qui vere sum, vel cui proprie esse convenit. Vere enim sum, quia id quod 
sum, ex me sum, et non ab aliqua alia natura vel essentia esse recepi.’—E. F. 
SutcuirrE, S.J. 


XLI M 
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Spinoza wrote a work called The Light upon the Candlestick, and looked 
up the authority which he gives for it, a passage in Prof. Rufus Jones’s 
Spiritual Reformers. If so, they will have discovered that Dr. Rufus 
Jones does not attribute the book in question to Spinoza, but to a 
friend of his, one Peter Balling, though he says that it ‘ was written 
while Spinoza was living among the Collegiants’ and considers that 
some of its teaching was ‘quite in the spirit and style of Spinoza’. 
C. C. J. WEBB 


HEBREW NOTES ON PROPHETS AND PROVERBS 


THE present article contains notes on Hebrew problems in the 
Prophets and in Proverbs, set out as concisely as possible in the in- 
terests of economy of paper. 

Isa. viii. 20: WHY Y"PR WH AW IDTD Mp Xo~ox ‘surely they 
say according to this word what hath no constraint’,' i.e. oaths such 
as ‘by the law and by the testimony!’ are ineffective, if "M@ may be 
explained in the light of M7M8 °y7N XP AY PY NI ‘and there 
shall come upon thee evil, (and) thou shalt not know (how) to over- 
come it’ or ‘to laugh it away’ (Isa. xlvii. 11); cp. Syr. sa Pa. domuit, 
coegit and Arab. ju I ‘constrained’, y™ I ‘scoffed at’, II ‘humbled, 
abashed’.> The meaning of vers. 19-20 then may be: When men 
reinforce what they say with oaths, are they not using words power- 
less to constrain, whether to enforce their desires or to avert their 
fears? No appeals to the dead, however solemnly urged, but only 
seeking after God will avail in dire extremity. 

ix. 8: 1p oy wT ‘and the people, all of them, shall be sub- 


dued’;* cp. Arab. es ‘was quiet, meek, sedate.’5 

X. 33: M3 ¥Q3] T¥¥p2 (Duhm; cp. Targ.) or rather ITEYD3 
(mt$¥¥793)° ‘with His axe’. 

xiii. 11: MY] AY ‘her wickedness’ (|| ONY), possibly misvocalized 


* Cp. Exod. iv. 12 (ITN WR PHI, where a relat. clause without NX 
is the dir. object of a verb). The insertion of 7171 3D between the verb 
and its object is awkward but unavoidable. 

* Duhm. 

3 Cp. #.T.S. xxxvi. 400, where the roots of 4f7Y and “Md are distinguished. 

4 Cp. Lagarde, Sem. i. 18 (see Ps. xliv. 3, where YTN = YIM or yin is 
found for YN in two Hebr. MSS.). ‘ 

$s Cp. Thomas in #.T.S. xxxv. 298-306, xxxvi. 409-12, xxxvii. 59-60, 
XXXVili. 404-5, XXXix. 273-4. 

6 Kohler (in Hebr. ii. 48) conj. MT¥Y2» but the fem. form is unattested, 
though not impossible. 
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as ¥9 does not occur elsewhere with a pron. suffix, obviously by a 
mere chance. 

xv. 3: PNa-Yy pe Ma YNsing] Pyiaqdy wp ‘vw ’n ‘na ‘in their 
streets they gird themselves with sackcloth, they cry out on their 
housetops’' if a Hebr. MY¥P = Syr. ks ‘cried out’ (|| to Hebr. 7¥3 = 
Syr. lg. ‘cried out; lowed’) may be postulated; the rhythm requires 
a verb, which the LXX and Syroh. supply,’ and the suggestion here 
made assumes a simple haplography. 

xvii. 5: O'?AY vp2n>] ‘W vp'ym> ‘like the gleaning of ears’, as 
the parallel "Sp *}ONS demands a verbal noun.3 

xxii. 3: JRBRIWPD] Isp “> ‘all thy strong, confident ones’, if a 
reflex. Ni. (cp. PORN on the one hand, Jax} and “73 on the other 
hand is permissible). 

XxVii. 11: TYVBWH] BW ‘she (sc. ANSI Wy) shall be shattered’; 
this then is one of the rare ‘energic’ forms‘ (see n. on Isa. xlix. 15). 

XXxi. 4: TY? xd nyi791 ‘and is not troubled, disquieted at their 
noise’ (cp. LXX’s énronbyoav); cp. Arab. 3 ‘troubled, made 
anxious’ and ye ‘was anxious about; occupied by’ (WV), . I ‘was 
anxious, weary 2 II ‘disquieted, troubled’, and Syr. in operam dedit 
(s). Is this verb identical with 7}y ‘was humbled, afflicted’ (cp. 
Arab. Le, 3, ‘was submissive, obedient’) ? 

xxiii. 6: NSW JOM PHY NA m1] ” TOAD Ayn ny or "Ay “RM 
‘and the stability of the time(s) of Yahweh® shall as an’ or ‘a very 
abundance of great salvation’, an example of > veritatis, if the words 
are rightly divided. 

XXXiV. 15: AP¥2 AYN] $2’ or WI? “71, with 9 introducing the 
dir. object, whereby all the consonants of the M.T. are saved. 

XXxviii. 13: arty "NW ‘I tarried’® or, as I now prefer, ‘I 
humbled (myself) till morning’, after Symm.’s érazrewodpovovr (cp. 
Vulg.°’s humiliter sentiebam) for the same verb in "MD *Nan1T) "NW 
(Ps. cxxxi. 2, where, however, such a rendering is probably wrong) ;? 


* Marti, correcting the suffix. 

* Duhm conj. YTDO. 

3 Cp. ¥.0.R., N.S. xxviii. 103 for other lost verbal nouns of this type. 

* Duhm conj. PSN with LXX and Syroh., thus leaving 3 unexplained. 


5 Cp. Judges v. 26 (ayn2wn < man'20n ; see Burney, ‘Judges’’, 152*), 
Isa. xxviii. 3 (MDF <TD IN; see Procksch, Jesaia, i. 350), Obad. 13 
(An2en < mynvwn, where there is an ellipse of 3" as the natural object). 


* Procksch, by whom the ‘] is disregarded. 7 Duhm. 
* Cp. 7.T.S. xxxv. 284. 9 Ibid. 383-4. 
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cp. Syr. Jam Pe. dignus fuit, modico pretio fuit, and Arab. ¢,~ II 
‘levelled’, IV ‘was vile, contemptible’. The viwy at bottom denotes 
being level or equal but has taken on the special nuance of levelling 
downwards; if then an eclipse of "D3 as the natural object’ is postu- 
lated, the meaning of "MW will be ‘I levelled (myself) downwards’, 
i.e. ‘lowered’ or ‘abased (myself)’. 

xliii. 14: OD39] “7 MR* or perhaps rather AX Oz) ‘and their 
triumph, where is it?’,3 as 7°% may easily have been lost at the end 
of the verse, especially before "38 at the beginning of ver. 15. 

xliv. 8: a N~YM] WIM or rather WM ’R ‘and be ye not 
astounded’ or ‘terrified’; cp. Arab. ,a> or _ a> ‘ was stupefied, stunned’. 

xlv. 1: i@n'? Ti? WX 713) "en? WK “> ‘thus do, will I say to 
mine anointed’; for the context requires the 1st pers.’ The error is 
perhaps due to having read "8 as a pf. tense, which must then be 
supplied with a subject (namely 717°) owing to the rarity of 75 with 
the pres. tense.° 

xlix. 15: AyNQwN m?x~D3] TINDYWN ’R 72 ‘yea, these things she will 
surely forget’, since M@X must be the subject ; this then is the clearest 
example of the energic form of the impf. tense (see n. on Isa. xxvii. 11). 

xlix. 18: mp>> O- WPM WEN “TWD DPD ">] OM pM abn > ’> 
n>> “T¥> ‘surely thou shalt clothe thee and gird them on like the 
ornament(s) of a bride’,? as the LXX and the caesura require. 

1. 4: Jt °? wy? ‘he boreth me an ear’; cp. Arab. 3 I ‘sank in 
the earth’, whence ars ‘hole, pit, cavern; bottom of palate, pit of 
chin’. The Targ.’s XMMDMR and the || wR °Y MND in ver. 5 (or is 
this merely an explanatory gloss on }1& ° "¥"?) give a hint of some 
such meaning, which suits also [Ww °4 4N3; it is a question not of 


rousing these organs to activity but of providing the prophet with 
them. 


* Cp. Amos ii. 8 (see ¥.T.S. xxxix. 261). 

2 Volz. 

3 Cp. Nahum iii. 17 (Graetz). 

4 Cp. Reider in Hebr. Un. Coll., Ann. iii. 109, who however wrongly assigns 
an intrans. force to the Arabic verb (see Dozy, S.D.A. i. 468). 

5 Hence Budde conj. "Tren "NWN >. 

® Only again in 1 Sam. xx. 22 in a very different construction; cp. Isa. 
xliii. 6 for the 1st pers. of the present tense alone of God, while TWONN M15 or 
“WANN 15 are common enough. 

7 Cp. Kittel, following LXX and Syroh. 

§ Cp. Ehrlich, Randglossen, iv. 182, who needlessly alters “yy? to a 


(cp. Arab. 3 ‘cut, came up’, of teeth; hence 53 ‘gap, cleft’ in earth) and 
compares Ps. xl. 7 (where, however, the text is open to doubt). 
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li. 8: DY ODN WD] ’D Opa? “E51 ‘and the moth shall destroy 
them like wool’, as 092%" is unlikely in both halves of the verse" (cp. 
Vulg., Targ.). 

lit. 12: 59¢ pn] @ pone ‘he shall take a share of the spoil’ 
(cp. Targ.), which the contrast with 0°292 19 p>nx requires. 

Ix. 16: ova 329 HpY)] 2 34N MP) ‘and thou shalt possess the fat 
of nations’. This is a mere conjecture to get rid of the intolerable 
harshness in the repetition of the same verb with different construc- 
tions in the two halves of the verse. 


Ixi. 7: 3Y MI OFWs J2. As ]>° here interrupts the thought, 
ought it not to be put before O5Nv23 nnn at the head of the verse ? 

Ixv. 4: O29 ov>yD plpr- - - O-VDRT] ODD ’D ‘DI - - - “NA ‘who 
eat... and broken fragments (?) of abominable things out of* their 
vessels’; thus the assumption of a haplography brings o7°93(%) into 
the construction. 

I may say here that I am inclined to withdraw my explanation of 


wn in Isa. iii. 3 (see F.7.S. xxiii. 69) in favour of that of Néldeke 
(see N.B.S.S. 37). 


Jer. ii. 19: 728 “NIND x7] oN qo NDS “) ‘and thine irreverence 
towards me’? (cp. Pesh., It.), which yields a sense || to MP" Jar 
T7R, for which TIN ‘DIN Jaty ‘thy deserting me, thy God’ (cp. 
LXX, Syroh.) ought perhaps rather to be read. The construction of 
the Hebr. qN7nb x? is the same as that of the Syr. J\Xu» II ‘ fearless- 
ness’,S and 9X *NIMp exhibits a construction analogous to that of 
‘m8 OND (Isa. xxix. 13).° 

ii. 31: TERY YW] TP |X ’N Ehrlich, accepting this reading of 
several MSS. (De-Rossi), translates it ‘a land late (in bearing pro- 
duce)’? in reliance on Ag.’s dyuyovos ‘late-bearing’ (cp. Symm.’s 
oypos, Vulg.’s serotina, Syroh.'’s |\.e.a), but the sense thus 
acquired is hardly suitable; it is little if any fault in a land to yield 
its produce late in the season. It may then be suggested that 7>°DND 

* Cp. Amos vii. 4 (Morgenstern), Ps. cv. 33 (Duhm). 

* Cp. 013% NN (2 Sam. xii. 3). 

3 Cp. JOV3 “NP for "V3 PNR (Isa. xliii. 1) for the transposition of 
the pron. suffix to the wrong word (Secker + Ehrlich). 

Cp. thn 1) ON (Eccles. iv. 10) for the apposition to a pron. suffix. 
Probably also "I7% in the following clause ought to be deleted (Cornill with 
LXX, It.) to restore balance of thought and rhythm. 

5 Cp. Kautzsch-Cowley, Hebr. Gr. 478'. 

Cp. % NAAR ‘thy love towards me’ (2 Sam. i. 26) and so on for prep. 
phrases dependent on verbal nouns with pron. suffixes expressing the subject. 


7 Cp. mi>pNn OWN ‘the years in which the crops ripen late’ (see Levy, 
Chald. Wb. i. 54). 
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(which is clearly right, since all the Vss. support a participial or 
adjectival form) means ‘ becoming late’, here with the special nuance of 
“becoming (parched) late in the season’, as the LXX’s xeyepowpevyn 
suggests (cp. Pesh.’s JNaie, Targ.’s 827M, Syroh.’s Jlish>), since 
‘in autumn the cisterns are nearly empty and the ground has 
become very hard’;' the sense thus gained is || to that of 723°% 
in the previous clause. The v’pl ‘late’, whose original sense the 
Acc. uppulu ‘to be late’* with the Hebr. 9°px and the Aram. x9°Dx 
‘late’} represent, thus bifurcates, producing the senses of (i) being 


dark, as seen in the Hebr. DER ‘dark’ and the Arab. ry ‘set’ (sc. the 
sun), and (ii) becoming dry, as seen in the Hebr. "pxm ‘became 


parched’ and the Arab. Js\ ‘dried up, had no more milk (sc. woman). 

viii. 5: Q7N3 Ip NT ‘they hold fast to the (= their) purpose’s 
(not ‘to deceit’, of which there is here no question), as the LXX’s 
mpoaipeois shows; the LXX’s incorrect OeAjpara for MPH ‘deceit’ 
in Jer. xxiii. 26 serves only to confirm the existence of N’m7N ‘ pur- 
pose ’.° 

ix.6: PY"NZ IH! AVP PRP] “yp Ory. “YR MP>-K ‘how (else) 
should I act in (view of) their going astray from before me?’ I have 
already elsewhere suggested’ the emendations of ?R7°> and "My~N3 
as given above but forgot the need of changing also "1pm ; this altera- 
tion is not supported by the Vss. but "1D” is certainly a permissible 
variation of 4y with this verb (cp. 99” or "3D M73 ‘fled from’) in 
reference to a person. 


ix. 7: TH J2%<TH2 37 ‘the words* in their mouth’; the mis- 
reading will be due to the unusual construction.’ 

xviii. 20: "DIP MMW IND") +3 ANY ’>D ’>D ‘for they have repeated 
chatter against my soul’, as the LXX’s ovveAdAnoay pjyara (cp. AN 
in two Hebr. MSS.) indicates (cp. Syroh.); such a rendering is 
required by contrast with 731%» om4y 724, even though the clause 
is a gloss (Giesebrecht) on ¥, offering alternative explanations based 


* Paterson in Hastings’ D.B. i. 48b. 

2 Cp. Landsberger in A. Of. iii. 166; see ana ittifu 156-7, where its appli- 
cation to fields and crops is discussed. 

3 Of crops (Exod. ix. 32). 

4 As describing one who is late in youth, i.e. approaching middle age, and 
therefore derived from the same and not a distinct root (Néldeke, N.B.S.S. 
180-1); thus it is easy to see how jl ‘young camel’ can be connected with 
this root. 

5 Cp. Ps. cxix. 118 (see H.T.R. xxix. 191). 

6 Cp. ¥.B.L. lv. 102-3. 

7 In F.Q.R., N.S. xxviii. 105-6. ® Cornill with LXX, Syroh. 

9 Kautzsch-Cowley, Hebr. Gr. § 1304. 
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on "313% mnw % IND °D ‘for they have digged a pit to take me’ in 
ver. 22 and nimw (<n) ott °% MD ‘proud men have repeated 
tales about me’ (Ps. cxix. 85 ; Houbigant with LXX, Vulg.°, Syroh.). 
The verb is 793/793, whence the Hebr. "393 ‘whirled (in dance) 


is derived ; cp. Arab. “S ‘was wound’ (thread),' “S and \S ‘repeated’ 
(by going over and over a story). 

xxiii. 39: WW] DDN TN] Nip ODMR MN (= MNP) ‘and I 
will surely lift up* (my voice in judgement) with you’, i.e. I will 
pronounce sentence against you; the misunderstanding has been 
caused by the failure to see that X@1 is used elliptically for “1p xv: 
‘raised the voice’* and that 8@ throughout vers. 33-40 means not 
‘burden’ but ‘lifting up (of the voice)’ in solemn pronouncement, 
ie. judicial sentence. The noun is then used as in “NX P¥Y XI MA 
mn Neon ‘and Y. pronounced this sentence against him’ (2 Kings 
ix. 25) and Py Nem 37 ‘ the greatness of the sentence (pronounced) 
against him ’.5 

The gist of Jeremiah’s utterance may now be summarized thus: 

‘Behold!’ says Yahweh, ‘I am against false prophets who ascribe 
this or that sentence or doom to me, without a vestige of truth. 
When then the people ask thee, Jeremiah, what the sentence (X72) of 
Yahweh is, thou shalt say: ‘‘ The sentence of Yahweh indeed! It’s 
none other than this, that I will cast you off, and I will punish any, 
whether prophet or priest or people, who asks such a question.” Ye 
shall have no more need to talk of the sentence of Yahweh; for ye 
have twisted His words to mean what ye will and ye stand condemned 
out of your own mouths. Therefore Yahweh says that, if ye speak 
any more of His sentence, as though forsooth ye know it not, yea 
‘because ye do this although I have sent and forbidden you to do it, 
behold! I will surely pronounce sentence against you and cast you 
forth for ever.’ 

Thus Jeremiah’s utterance wins a suitable sense. 

xxvii. 8: ia Ok "ATTY <3 OMe ’N ’y ‘till I am done with 
them in his hand(s)’, i.e. ensured their destruction at his hands (see 
n. on Hab. ii. 6); cp. NX N9D AY ‘ made an end of’ (e.g. Jer. v. 18, 
XXX. 11, xlvi. 28). 


* Cp. LXX’s é8noas for M.T.’s n> (read as nind or n>) in Ezek. 
xvi. 3, where probably 5 as pass. Q. ought to be read. 

? Michaelis with LXX, Pesh., Vulg., Syroh., Hebr. MSS. (cp. Aq., Symm.). 

3 Cp. “AN DYPwWN It (Jer. i. 16, iv. 12, xii. 1, lii. 9); probably the prep., 
not the acc. sign, ought always to be read, as in “AN NWP IAT (Gen. xlii. 30). 

4 Cp. Num. xiv. 1, Isa. iii. 7, xlii. 2, 11, Hos. xiii. 1, Nahumi. 5, Ps. Ixxxix. 
10, Job xxi. 12 (see ¥.T.S. xxxiv. 384, xxxix. 163). 

5 Cp. Stonehouse, Habakkuk, 149-52. 
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xxvii. 10: OPN “ANT Opa w-Yyy OpNX pT Tyr? Joiion' 
rightly deletes OSNX *nMtm as grammatically awkward and absent 
from the || passage in ver. 15. Its purpose is clearly to incorporate a 
recollection of p°N7H, an alternative reading for p°n77, in the M.T. 

xlviii. 45: 0°09} ND~2 TY fiayq Y¥Z ‘in the shadow of Heshbon 
they waver, fleeing without strength’. As the whole picture is one of 
flight, it is hardly possible to translate the clause by ‘they that fled 
stand without strength ’, whence Graetz conj. 119?) for 719y ; but Way 


*‘ wavered ’ occurs in several other passages of the O.T.,? one of which 
resembles that here discussed. 


l. 24: MTD} ON FP MMP? < “3 ’N ’Y NYP? or NYpTs ‘ thou didst 
get thyself entrapped; yea, and thou wast taken’, as read by two 
Vss. (Pesh., Targ.) and required by the sense (ep. || M8373). Clearly 


a misunderstanding of the pass. Q. and the ethic dat. 7 are the 
cause of the misreading. 


Ezek. i. 24: JID +++ VOPR) ‘and I heard the sound of their 
wings (which was) as the sound of a downpour [like the sound of 
many waters] when they went, and as (with) the sound of beating 
[like the sound of a camp] when they stood were they letting down 
their wings’. Thus sense is obtained by altering "1¥ to "TW ‘ down- 
pour ’5 (on which 0°39 O%5 is a gloss) and n¥nn ‘Mp to Ape Vip>r* 
(on which 73m” Sip> is a not very apposite gloss);7 the noise of the 
creatures’ wings then as they rush through the air is compared to 
that of a downpour of rain and their noise as they bring their wings 
suddenly to their sides and become all at once motionless to a 
beating like the hammering of men pitching tents and horses stamp- 
ing in their lines. I take the vhml to be parallel to that of o%n 
‘hammered’*® and akin to that of O17 ‘to murmur, roar’, 727 
‘growled’, and on ‘ moved noisily’, all from HM as a common 
onomatopoeic base. It is easy then to see how 717 came to be 
applied on the one hand to the roaring of fires in a forest? and on 

* In Bibl. x. 197-8. 


* Cp. J. b. Sir. xvi. 16 (Q.), Ezek. xxix. 7, and Ps. xxx. 8 (Hi.); see ¥.T.S. 
XXXVi. 149-50. 

3 Hos. x. 9 (see ¥.T.S. xxxix. 404-5). 

* As read in Kenn. MS. 182. 

5 Cp. Gordis in ¥.T.S. xli. 34-9 on 2 Sam. i. 21 and Jer. xviii, 14). The 
vocalization of the M.T. here is due to Ezek. x. 5. 

6 With Pesh. ; cp. Hebr. MS. Kenn. 181. 

7 Both "TZ p> and 7>onn ip are omitted by LXX®, obviously as 
unknown words, but are found in LX X42. 

° Cp. nvm ‘strokes’ on the body (Prov. xviii. 6, xix. 29). 

9 Jer. xi. 16. 
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the other hand to the noise of a downpour of rain in the Arab. |. 
‘rained steadily; wept copiously ’. 

vi. 6: 7279p oa YT ‘the bloody stones* shall be laid waste’, as 
‘cities ’ cannot be described as ‘in all your dwelling places’ and are 
out of place in connexion with the following words (high places, 
altars, idols, and o°37M). 

xxi. 25: M932] AP¥R ‘in the midst thereof’ (cp. Hebr. MSS.), 
after the LXX’s év péow adrijs, which the Acc. surru ‘heart’ easily 
explains. 

xxiv. 17,22: Oy on?) ows (OWUN) “> ‘bread of despair’ ;? 
cp. O°3] ‘embalming’ and perhaps O°ymx ‘loyalty’ for such an 
abstr. noun.? 

xxvii. 6: OWRND [Orwy Wry] OWA uvy -p ‘thy deck they 
have made strong with planks of pine-wood ’;‘ for J has long been 
recognized as unsuitable to the deck of a ship, while the repetition 
of Wy is equally undesirable. Both difficulties are removed by postu- 
lating a Hebr. Ty identical with the Syr. .as ‘ was hard, strong’ 
and emending the text in accordance with it; the latter is found in 
similar contexts in the Pesh.,5 the former is used metaphorically 
elsewhere in the O.T.° 

XXvii. 32: TQTD NSD %}] MYWD (79ND) “SD ’M ‘who is like T., cast 
down?’. Agq.’s ws 76 dos adrijs = ARID or 77D (with 9 for 7) 
suggests an original 79D, which the Acc. kardmu 1i ‘to throw 
down, destroy’ (e.g. people, buildings), whence karmu ‘ruin’? is 

derived, will easily explain. 

XXViii. 14: PRON JRIOD NYP! IID~MX] FAN) ‘on me_p ‘o-nx 
‘with® a full-sized cherub that should protect (thee)? did I set thee’."° 

' Therefore from mI1y*; see Gaster in 7.T.S. xxxviii. 163-4. 


* Cp. Vulg.’s lugentium and Targ.’s Prax, whence Wellhausen’s der 
Trauernden (see Ehrlich, Randglossen, v. 96-7). 

3 Cp. Bauer and Leander, Hist. Gr. d. Hebr. Spr. i. 472-3. 

* Bochart with Targ., Hebr. MSS. 

5 E.g. qearco wooph.oos® cine ‘its mpoorades were made stout and 
strong’ (1 Kings vi. 31). 

® E.g. Ps. Ixxx. 5 (see Harv. Theol. Rev. xxix. 186-7). 

7 The Hebr. "937 ‘net’, and so on, as throwing down the beast caught in 
it, is derived from the same root. 

5’ Hermann w. LXX, Symm., Pesh., Syroh. 

9 Cp. Gen. xlix. 21 for part. with art. (see Kautzsch-Cowley, Hebr. Gr. 
§ 126b), Exod. xi. 5 cxos7>y 3° ‘who should have sat on his throne’), 
and 2 Kings xi. 2 = 2 Chron. xxii. 11 (O°M Vai ‘ who were to be put to death’) 
for the potential use of the part. (see Ewald-Kennedy, Synt. of the Hebr. 
Lang. 220-1). 

* Hitzig with LXX. 
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A colossal kurubu, like those guarding the entrances to Babylonian 
palaces, is clearly meant, so that it is suggested that m@nn ‘fully 
measured ’, i.e. ‘ full-sized’ or ‘ colossal’, ought to be read, as a Pu. 
part. with intensive force like J) ‘long drawn out’ = ‘tall’ (Isa. 
xviii. 2,7); Symm.’s éxpeyerpyyevos and Vulg.’s extentus support this 
suggestion. ‘The meaning is that Yahweh had set the king of Tyre 
in his royal position ‘ with’, i.e. under the protection of as splendid 
a monster as those which guarded Babylonian monarchs—but such 
protection would be equally vain ! 

The Hebr. m@m (Acc. masahu ‘to measure’, Syr. a0 Pe. and Pa. 


mensus est, Arab. x “surveyed ’) does not occur again; but ANWp 
‘measured portion’ occurs in P (Lev. vii. 35). It will also be remem- 
bered that M.T.’s 17 WR is translated |N.oasx0r Jiang, by Pesh. 
(1 Chron. xx. 10) and NAMVNT WYK by Targ. (1 Chron. xi. 23);' and 
a similar expression is found in the Syr. hwasc > Jeame Lie LXY 
‘a youth fair (and) well-favoured (and) tall’,* hitherto inappropriately 
translated ‘a son of oil-sellers’ (Wright) or the like. 

xxxii. 20: Pyng~Yg) ANN IY] ‘ing (Aiinq)“>¥D inx JR 
‘and all his host‘ shall be dragged away (to their doom) with him’. 
Such a meaning for J@° yields a suitable sense, while the LXX’s 
Kou.nOyjoera supports a pass. verb ; this translation, however, especially 
when Theod. and Symm.’s xoirn for JO) in ver. 26 (though in- 
correct) is taken into consideration, suggests that Wm may have been 
used also of being laid out for interment. 

XXXiV. 12: niv}p3 ‘Uxs] Nw 733 “S, as grammar requires; the 
loss of the article is due to dittography after WXS ( < 73K). 

xlvii. 7: 3993) °39°92’= "I9°9Ta ‘when he brought me back’ 
(cp. xlvii. 1, 6), unless °39%%3 (Smend with LXX, Vulg.) is preferred ; 
probably a forma mixta, representing these two alternative readings, 
is intended by the M.T. 

xlviii. 35: TRY Aim of_E YyD OY] ‘W ” THM “yn Wi ‘and the 
name of the city all its days (shall be): Y. is there’ (cp. Pesh.’s 
on®as go). This correction, based on Pesh.’s 4.60 ce postulates 
a simple haplography. 

* Cp. Isa. xiv. 14 (M.T.’s 1°37) "WIN = Pesh.’s Jn aaro? Jama): 

* Literally ‘a son of measurements’ (see Brockelmann, G.V.G.S.S. ii, 
§ 29 b-c). 

3 Bevan, Hymn of the Soul, 14-159, (see 35). 

4 Cornill with LXX, Pesh. 

5 Jahn with LXX. 

6 Cp. Ps. xxviii. 3. The Aram. wn is used of a vine being carried away 


and destroyed by a river (Targ. at Gen. ix. 20). 
7 Cp. Kautzsch-Cowley, Hebr. Gr. § 53 q. 
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The same idiom may be found again in 8im "3 OF ~O3' if this 
may be altered to ’M ’® "79% ‘1 ‘yea, all my days I am He’ (Isa. 
xliii. 13). 

In both cases the error is due to the failure to recognize the 


different application of an idiom elsewhere applied only to human 
beings.” 


Hos. vii. 12: OnTy? yav>] an>Yy ye ~in> ‘according to the 
wickedness of their doings’, which requires almost the same conso- 


nants (with the change of 7 into 9 and the addition of a 4) as the 
M.T. 


vii. 14: TVPAN? WivM PI W-Yy ‘they sway to and fro over corn and 
new wine’, as the Acc. mag(a)ruru or nagarruru ‘to sway backwards 


and forwards’ (touching the ground with the forehead or kissing it) 
in ritual motion} suggests—a typical Oriental gesture.‘ 


Joel i. 7: [90M ADEN yon] Dov) Hien ADYN ‘it strips it bare, 
stripping (it) and causing (it) to lose its fruit’;° for it is forced 
exegesis to apply the second verb not to the fig-trees and the vines, 
which are the object of the first verb, but ‘ partly to the fragments of 
bark and wood which have been bitten off by the locusts but being 
uneatable by them have fallen to the ground, partly to the barked 
branches and trunks themselves which (metaphorically) the insects 
have cast away’.? Otherwise ’™ DP "0n ‘it strips off its strippings 
and casts (them) away’ must be read; but no such noun is known, 


and "wi has little point. 


Amos iv. 13: ing@-mp OFS? THD] ANY® mM TR'?? 'PIWr* or perhaps 
rather ‘t37%1 ‘and (making) great’ or perhaps rather ‘excellent, 
abundant its plants for the earth’, which uses up all the consonants 


of the M.T.; cp. Palm. 339 ‘ gave abundantly ’ and Arab. pra ‘excelled’, 
from whose root the Hebr. 139 ‘excellence’ (always of nature’s gifts) 
is derived. 


vi. 2: 0°37] 1267, on the assumption that B is due to dittography. 
vii. 4: ONZ 29? RIP] x "327? ‘p ‘calling for shafts of fire’. 


* Hardly ‘ from this time onward’ (Torrey, ‘Second Isaiah’, 339). 

* 1 Sam. xxv. 28, 1 Kings i. 6, Job xxxviii. 12. 

3 E.g. Miller, Das assyrische Ritual, i. 83), 32, 1443 (see 20-1). 

4 Cp. Hughes, Dictionary of Islam, 467. 

5 Wellhausen, whose proposed reading improves the grammar but overlooks 
the need of improving the dubious sense of the M.T. 

® Cp. Mal. iii. 11. 

7S. R. Driver, Joel and Amos’, 41. 

® Procksch. 9 Hoffmann. 
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I suggest that the error is due to a forgotten 3° ‘arrow’ from 34 
‘shot’,’ and that the figure is the same as that in Yyp> ovpot> ran 
(Ps. vii. 14; cp. Zech. ix. 14). 


Jonah iv. 2: *NpTE">OY "NPAT TY] ’N ’y (ND Tiv}? ‘and = while 
I was yet in my country’; the misvocalization is due to the fact that 
‘ty always elsewhere follows this verb. 


Mic. iv. 10: mT2P> tee 73 ‘in ‘writhe and heave‘ .. . like a 
woman in child-birth’, as the Gk. AAAos suggests in rendering °™ by 
dvareivov ‘strain thyself’; cp. Syr. wa, aestuavit, mota est (cp. Targ.’s 
*yit) and Aram. rx ‘ lowed’5 from the way in which a cow stretches 
herself out in lowing. The idea underlying the root is that of 
straining to bursting point, as shown by the Syr. wa, Pe. germinavit 
Aph. procreavit, and Arab. ¢l- 1 ‘overflowed’ (river), V ‘burst’ 
(abscess) ; so the Hebr. M3 is used (a) of bursting forth with a thing, 
e.g. rivers (Ezek. xxxii. 2), and (b) of a thing bursting forth, e.g. 
river (Job xl. 23) or sea, figured as a child emerging from the womb. 

vi. 2: PUBS “IOP ONT) “x “mM waxnm ‘and give steadfast atten- 
tion, ye foundations of the earth’; if right, the form and usage will 
be an Aramaism, recalling the Syr. (o) eoll/ studuit (alicui rei). 


Nahum ii. 2: 0°30 pin ‘gird (thy) loins’, as again in Isa. xxii. 21 
(Buhl); cp. Syr. oh. Pe. and Pa. cinxit. Such a figure is common 
enough, while that of strengthening the loins seems unknown.° 


iii. 6: "RD PHP] AND ~M ‘and I will make thee (impure) as 


* Cp. Job xvi. 13, where LXX’s Adyyas = M.T.’s 31, arguing the 
existence of 3") meaning a weapon in the time of the LXX. 
? Ehrlich. 


3 E.g. 2 Sam. xxi. 19; cp. Eccles. iii. 16, 2 Chron. xvii. 6 for T1Y before the 
pf. tense (though in a slightly different sense). 


4 Cp. Arab. os ‘felt a heaving of the stomach’ (of pregnant woman) and 
Engl. ‘ heaved’ as in ‘ his victim lay moaning and heaving upon the ground’ 
(Curzon, Monasteries in the Levant [1916], 187). 


5 But "Mi (Ps. xxii. 10) from 7M (see .T.S. xxxiii. 43-4). 
® The ideas of binding (girding) and strengthening appear together in two 


other roots: Acc. gidlu ‘string of onions’—Arab. Uae ‘plait (of hair)’— 
Hebr. rans | ‘ great’ (originally ‘ strong’), and Acc. g@ = Hebr. 7d ‘ cord ’— 
Hebr. mp ‘waited, endured’ (originally ‘was strong to endure’)—Arab. 
sae 

355 ‘strength’. The underlying idea is that of twisting tight or taut and so 
strengthening a thing. 
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a woman in menstruation ’* (|| O°Sp), if 7XT = mT may be postu- 
lated.” 


Hab. i. 8: Wy? 13°] Dy? wa? ‘they come flying’, as the rhythm 
(3+ 3 beats) requires. 

ii. 6: (NA TY Prk? 1Q9ND in] IwA~Ty “Y ) ‘On -7 ‘woe to 
him that increaseth that which is not his till he/it be finished’, i.e. 
till he has got it all (see n. on Jer. xxvii. 8). This avoids deleting 
*na~ty (Wellhausen), which is supported by all the Vss. and is 
required apparently by the rhythm (for 7x4, if taken with this 
line, is anacrustic). 


Zeph. ii. g: N2Q7NIDM YIN PUP] Typ m1 ’N wapR ‘an heap 
of wild vetch and a pile of saltwort’,’ i.e. refuse for burning from 
farm or garden. Then @pn must be referred to the same root as 


the Arab. |~3 ‘gathered (refuse)’, whence _>\s ‘refuse’ (cp. Hebr. 
wap ‘nettles’ or ‘thistles’, probably as pulled up and burnt), and 
the root of 75% will be the Acc. kari ‘heap’ = Aram. "3 and 
Syr. 35 acervus, strues (hence the LXX’s @wvia and the Vulg.’s 
acervus for this word).* 


Zech. i. 15: MYT? WHY MM] > wT “mM ‘and they sow (= plot) 
to evil purpose’ (cp. Hos. x. 12); for there is no question of helping 
anyone here. 

ii. 4: ON WNT? ‘to get them firmly fixed’, which the Acc. 
harddu, ‘to fix, fasten’ or the like suggests.’ The LXX’s rod dfiva, 
however, represents an uncontracted infin. I”717? ‘to sharpen’, which 
may be original.° 

iii. 9: WII VWI PY NX "N72 ‘and I will overlook the iniquity 
of that land’; cp. Ass. hittifu dbuk ami§ qillatsu ‘his sins I removed, 
I overlooked his naughtiness’. Thus the transit. verb is 0° (rather 
than wv), and the M.T. requires no alteration.’ 

xiii. 8: WHY] WW as required by the grammar, on the assumption 
of a simple haplography. 


Prov. ix. 13: 7 MYTA437 NYNB] “o ” 73) MeN = ANd ‘a foolish 
woman (and she =) who knoweth nought’; thus Mp neatly 
* Cp. Ezek. xxxvi. 17 (71°73) and Isa. xxx. 22 (7117) for the figure. 


? Cp. FIN = 71M and so on (see F.T.S. xxxvi. 151-3). 
3 Nowack. 4 Therefore not Hebr. 72 ‘dug’ (B.-D.-B.). 


5 Cp. Holma in O.L.Z. xxxii. 161-2 and Schott, ibid. xl. 360. 
"Cu ova (Mic. vi. 13). 
7 Cp. Joiion in Bibl. x. 420 (proposing "IVT)). 
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balances 710 and the part. is used like the Arab. i; ‘harlot’ (cp. 
Jer.’s plena illecebris and Targ.’s 8N73). : 

xi. 23: 7939 OV Nipn] WBy 9 ’N ‘the expectation of the 
wicked passeth away’, with LXX’s dzodctras (var. dwépyerar); such 
a use of 939 is rather a Syriacism (cp. Syr. sa» in Pesh. at Isa. li. 6). 


xiii. 1: J8 WOW OM 73] ’R WO% ‘NM ’3 ‘a wise son (is one) 
chastened of (= by) a father’, as the LXX’s ianxdos marpi and 


Pesh.’s wora> I wsokkex suggest. The error has been caused by 
the Pu., which is not found elsewhere.” 


xx. 2: WE] XvIn MayNP 12) NIX VDDD O73] WBN  ’R D342 
’] NviM ‘a roaring as (of) a young lion (is) the awe of (= inspired by) 
a king; he that is negligent is as? one that sinneth in respect to his 
life’,* ie. one who is slack in obeying the order of an angry king 
wilfully endangers his own life; for "ayn7 here has the sense of the 


Syr. sSn1/" deliquit, peccavit’ and the Arab. -é I cunctatus, com- 
moratus fuit. 


xxi. 26: Jom? 89) JO? PTS) TN MNT DPA~>D ‘all the day he 
coveteth greedily,° but the righteous giveth without stint’. The LXX 
adds doeBys as subject through misunderstanding the proverb; the 
subject is the ¥¥y of ver. 25 carried through into ver. 26, and the 
proverb consists of two verses, one and a half devoted to the sy 


and half to the p*T% as an effective climax. 

XXli. II: 122 WY] YHEP JD] “2 wy “BW ’n ‘the charm of his lips 
(i.e. his speech) maketh him the king’s friend’, if My ‘made...a 
friend of’ as a denom. vb. from ¥ or AY ‘friend’, specifically of 
a king,’ may be coined.* Thus the construction of 7m 11> ‘ makes 
him friendly with a king’ is || to that of OV) MV ‘treats him early 
with chastisement ’ (Prov. xiii. 24). 


xxvi. 28: TPT NIV? WY Fie><TT ‘w Ww ” ‘a false tongue 
hateth purity” (as in LXX and Pesh.), which take 137 as an abstr. 


* Cp. OY WS ‘despised of (= by) the people’ (Ps. xxii. 7) for the gen. c. 
expressing the agent. 

* A solution, I think, preferable to that offered in Z.At.W. 1. 144; cp. 
Hos. v. 2, where “97 is probably an error for 99°79 (Oort with LXX and 
Vulg.). 

3 The conj. is ‘ wdw’ adaequationis. 4 Cp. Hab. ii. 10. 

5 Cp. Buhl, Hebr. u. Aram. Hwb."’ 560. 

® Cp. Num. xi. 4, Ps. cvi. 14. 

7 Cp. 1 Kings iv. 5, 1 Chron. xxvii. 33. 

8 Cp. Vulg.’s propter gratiam labiorum suorum habebit amicum regem and 
Targ.’s XD'7M9 TINN* WMDYT NTONII, paraphrases which catch the sense 
but miss the construction. 
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noun of Aram. form' (cp. Syr. Jlcho§ ‘ purity’); if right, the proverb 
must be derived from an Aram. source. This is supported by the 
fact that por is here treated, like the Aram. ne? , as a masc. noun. 
xxvii. 6: NW” Nip nimpyH ‘and unruly, turbulent, wanton, are 
an enemy’s kisses’. The key to the meaning of NIMN¥3 is given by 
Symm. and Theod.’s rerapaypéva, which rests on a sense of the 


V7ny seen again in the Arab. <2 I dura fuit ; tremuit, , commota fuit 
(hasta) ; arrectus fuit ( penis), and V se perdit, whence _ vis, robur, 


jle fortis, bellicosus and -»» libertin, vaurien,* are derived. The basic 
sense of the root is that of quivering into rigidity which easily passes 
over into that of hardy (angl. brazen) or turbulent wantonness. 
This same root will then explain also 03°37 oY on 7AyT) ‘and 
ye made unruly, turbulent, wanton your words against me’ (Ezek. 
Xxxv. 13) or the like. 

xxvii. 16: NYP? WR? PS. ON-PZ WwS] MIP? 7 wT 9 ’s aps 
‘he that would keep her} (sc. a contentious woman) safe keepeth safe 
the wind, and oil will meet his right hand’; in other words, whoever 
would keep such a woman safely out of mischief is like one trying to 
keep the wind under lock and key, and trying to grasp her with the 
hand as she escapes is like grasping oil which cannot be held but 
runs easily away. Thus J©% is used here as in ANS OMPR PY Ws 
inxon ‘E.’s iniquity is tied up, his sin is kept safe’ (Hos. xiii. 12), 
i.e. they are put away safely as in a ledger kept under lock and key, 
where the record cannot be falsified, till the time comes for them to 
be brought out and the account to be settled. G. R. DRIvER 


THE EPHAH OF MEAL IN JUDGES VI. 19 


Two explanations of the large quantity’ of biscuits® offered on 
Gideon’s menu in this passage have been put forward: first, that 
it was a mark of Gideon’s hospitality’; and, second, that the meal 
was sacrificial from the start.® 


' Cp. Strack, Gramm. d. Bibl.-Aram. 19. 

* Freytag, Lex. Arab.-Lat. iii. 103; Dozy, S.D.A. ii. 93. 

3 Cp. Vulg.’s qui retinet eam. 

4 Cp. Deut. xxxii. 34, Job xiv. 17 for the verb, and Jer. xxxii. 14 for the 
storage of deeds. 

5 An ephah was probably about a bushel or 56 Ib. of flour. 

® See J. W. Jack, A Companion to the Bible (ed. T. W. Manson, 1939), 
Pp. 200. 

7M. Poole, Synopsis Criticorum, 1684, vol. i, col. 1105, lines 41 ff.; 
A. Calmet, Commentaire Littéral, 1724, vol. ii, p. 204; Ed. Reuss, A. T., 
Premiére Partie, Histoire des Israélites (Livres des Fuges, &c.), 1877, p. 175,N. 1. 

§ In ver. 18 THY is rendered in the LXX by thw Ovoiav, and in the Vulgate 
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It would indeed be a princely gesture to put before one man' 
sufficient in bread alone to satisfy ten men for a whole day!* The 
dearth of food in the land at this time’ only makes Gideon’s generosity 
the more remarkable. Even the rich Abraham‘ only ordered this 
quantity> to be baked for three guests. This explanation is scarcely 
tenable. 

The sacrificial theory is even more open to objection. Gideon did 
not recognize the divine nature of his visitor until after the event,° 
as is proved by ver. 22. Again, for this explanation to be plausible, 
an ephah of meal must be a recognized sacrificial quantity ; this it is 
not, except for one section in Ezekiel,’ which is at complete variance 
with the Pentateuchal ritual. 

Neither of the above explanations can be regarded as satisfactory, 
and consequently we are justified in examining the text more closely. 
Instead of the construct NH) the normal idiom would have had the 
absolute 7H°S) (cf. Mp7 ONO woe in Gen. xviii. 6); for the construct 
state is usual in such cases only before a definite word (cf. 1 Sam. 
xvii. 17). It is therefore suggested that the scribe has put the construct 
state in this passage to avoid three successive nouns in the absolute 
state. The real clue to what lies even behind this is to be found in 
Gen. xix. 1 ff.—Lot’s reception of the angels in Sodom—a passage 
very similar both in motif and language to the Gideon story. In 
Gen. xix. 3 we read 19>¥") THX Nis ANY? O72 Vy. Clearly what 
has happened in Judges vi. 19 is that the yodh of an original AX) 
has been wrongly written by some scribe after the ’aleph instead of 
before it, with the further result already mentioned. By correcting 
by ‘ sacrificium’. Among commentators see W. R. Smith, Rel. of the Semites 
(3rd ed., 1927), p. 221 note; V. Zapletal, Das B. der Richter (1923), p. 106; 
E. Bertheau, Das B. der Richter u. Ruth (1845), p. 113; C. F. Burney, The 
Book of Fudges (znd ed., 1920), p. 192 (allowing the quantity to be an argument 
in favour of the sacrificial view); A. B. Ehrlich, Randglossen z. Heb. Bib. 
(1910), vol. iii, p. 91 (scouting any other explanation). 

’ A feast of this type might be shared with others; but there is no hint of 
them, and the sequel seems to indicate that only Gideon and the angel were 
there. 

? Exod. xvi. 16, 36. So K. Budde, Die B. Richter u. Samuel (1890), p. 108; 
also Zapletal and Ehrlich, loc. cit. It is true only if manna was as satisfying 
as bread. In ver. 15 the manna is described as on. 

3 Judges vi. 2-5. 4 Gen. xviii. 6. 

5 Three seahs were an ephah; see Josephus, Ant. viii. ii. 9 (v111. 57), and 
1x. iv. 5 (1x. 85). 

® See G. F. Moore, Judges (1.C.C., 1895), p. 186; G. W. Thatcher, Fudges 
(Century); G. A. Cooke, Judges (Cambridge); Burney, loc. cit.; Budde, 
loc. cit. 


7 Ezek. xlv. 24, xlvi. 5, 7,11. The phrase is: DR) 7p? DS (72) 
(ney?) Su. Contrast Num. xxviii. 9, 11 ff., 19 ff., 26 ff., &c. 
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accordingly, instead of the clumsy and unidiomatic piling up of nouns 
(six running) after @y"1, we get two well-balanced phrases with a verb 
in each : 

MSD Mop APN) ory "Ty" 

The form 7X is not found elsewhere, but unapocopated forms 
of 79 verbs with strong waw are frequent in Hebrew'; and ADR 
governs two nouns in the accusative case in Exod. xii. 39 and 1 Sam. 
Xxvili. 24, and in both places ni¥? is one of them. 

As a final argument we may point out that the Targum’ seems to 
have understood the text in this way, for it reads: NPT X?"DHI 
‘OD PX = ‘and a measure of flour he baked into unleavened bread’. 

D. R. Ap-THOMAS 


CLEMENT OF ALEXANDRIA AND THE DIDACHE 


OF recent years the question has been raised, in the fournal of Theo- 
logical Studies? and elsewhere,‘ whether Clement of Alexandria quotes 
as Scripture a saying found in almost identical form in the Didache. 
This article endeavours to show that for Clement the saying he quotes 
had at any rate an authority equal to that of Scripture. In order to do 
this it will be relevant to refer not only to the crucial passage itself 
but also to four passages taken from the preceding context. The text 
followed is that of O. Stahlin. 

(a) Stromateis, i. 81. 1-3. Clement has just affirmed that Greek 
philosophy was a preparation for the teaching of Christ. He then 
goes on to meet the objection put forward by some in the words of John 
x. 8 that all who came before Christ were thieves and robbers: mavres 
oi 7po THs mapovoias Tod Kupiov KAémrat cici Kai Anorai. Clement 
replies that this apparently general statement cannot include the pro- 
phets, who were ministers of the Lord, and adduces in support the 
statement of Proverbs ix. 3 that Wisdom had sent her servants: ¢yoi 
yoov %) ypady “améoreAev 7) copia tovs éavrijs SovAous”’ KrA. 

(6) Id. i. 88. 1. Clement argues that when Scripture traduces the 
wise it has in mind those who are wise in appearance only: accord- 
ingly, after saying ‘I will destroy the wisdom of the wise, and the 
prudence of the prudent will I reject’ (1 Cor. i. 19) St. Paul goes on 
to add (émidper yodv 6 amdarodos) ‘ Where is the wise? where is the 
scribe? where is the disputer of this world ?’, thus making (according 
to Clement) a distinction between the scribes and the heathen philo- 
sophers, who are here regarded as vain-glorious. 

* Kautzsch-Cowley, Hebr. Gr. § 75 t, § 76d; cf. mivy™ (1 Kings xvi. 25, &c.). 
* Walton’s Polyglot text. — 

3 F.T.S. xxxviii. 367, n. 1; xxxix. 373 f. 

* O. Stahlin in Z.N.W. xiv, 1913, p. 271 f. 
XLI N 
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(c) Id. i. 92. 3,4. Clement distinguishes between philosophers and 
philosophers. We do not receive absolutely all philosophy, but only 
that philosophy of which Socrates speaks when he says (Plato, Phaedo, 
69 c-p) that in the mysteries there are many thyrsus-bearers but few 
Bacchanals, hinting (aiverrdpevos) at the many called but few chosen. 
For Socrates goes on to add plainly (émipéper yodv capds): ‘ These in 
my opinion are none other than those who have philosophized aright.’ 

(d) Id. i. 95. 5,6. The Word, says Clement, compares philosophers 
and heretics, to the disadvantage of the latter: ‘ Better is a friend who 
is near than a brother who dwelleth afar off’ (Proverbs xxvii. 10). 
‘He who stays himself upon lies, shepherds the winds and pursues 
winged birds’ (Proverbs ix. 12a). This is an attack on (é€mppamile) 
the sects. For the Word goes on to say (émdpe: yotv): ‘For he has 
forsaken the ways of his own vine, and he has strayed in the tracks of 
his own husbandry’ (Proverbs ix. 12b). 

(e) The form of these four passages is not without relevance, I 
believe, to the passage (id. i. 100. 4) which contains the saying found 
in the Didache. Clement here repeats an accusation which he had 
made a little higher up (id. i. 87. 2) that the heathen philosophers had 
dishonestly appropriated the teachings of the Hebrew prophets 
(operepiodpevor Sd6ypara). In the earlier passage he admits that in this 
sense the Greek philosophers might be the xAéwra: xai Anorai spoken 
of in John x. 8; and here he clearly refers to the same text: €u7adw 
obv addiKcet 6 odeteprodpevos Ta BapBdpwv Kai ws tdua adydv, TH €avtod 
ddfav avéwv Kai Pevddpevos tiv aAnBevav. obros  KAémryns”” bd Tijs 
ypadijs eipnrar. dyoi yoiv' “vid, i) yivov Wevarns. ddnyet yap 70 
etopa mpos Thy KAomjv’”’ (Didache iii. 5). 

It seems clear, then, that the ‘Scripture’ referred to is John x. 8, 
which contains the word xAérrns. But a ‘thief’ cannot necessarily be 
described as yevddpevos tiv dAjPeav. Therefore Clement has to 
adduce another passage in order to make good his accusation, and 
this he does in the words to be found in the Didache which tell us 
that ‘lying leads to theft’. 

Therefore (a), (5), (c), (d), and (e) have a feature in common. In 
each case a single text or passage is insufficient to establish Clement’s 
argument, and he has to bring in another quotation for that purpose. 
In (a) Proverbs ix. 3 supplies him with what he wants; in (b) he has 
to cite 1 Cor. i. 20 in order to correct an inference which might be 
drawn from the preceding verse ; in (c) the explanation of Socrates is 
essential if ‘many are the thyrsus-bearers’ &c. is to be rightly in- 
terpreted ; in (d) Proverbs ix. 12b must be added to the earlier part 
of the verse if Clement is to get out of the passage the interpretation 
he wants. (e), as we have seen, follows on the same lines. 
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In each case, too, the connecting link between the two quotations 
is in the particle yodv, which is ‘ frequent in adducing an instance, or 
a fact giving rise to a presumption’ (L. & S., new edition, s.v.) 
The quotation which it introduces in these passages of Clement is no 
merely corroborative or additional support: it is essential to the 
argument, which otherwise would not be cogent or complete. The 
following table illustrates his method : 


Conclusion sought. Text or passage incon- Decisive text or 
clusive by itself. passage introduced 
by yodv. 

(a) Hebrew prophets John x. 8 Prov. ix. 3 
not thieves. 

(6) Scripture traduces 1 Cor. i. 19 1 Cor. i. 20 
the wise in appear- 
ance only. 

(c) Not all philosophers Phaedo 69c Phaedo 69D 
are to be accepted. 

(d) Philosophy (Wisdom) Prov. ix. 12a Prov. ix. 12b 
attacks the sects. 

(e) Heathen philosophy John x. 8 Didache iii. 5 


is dishonest and be- 
lies the truth. 

Now Clement, as in passage (c), is content to interpret Plato by 
Plato; but it is a reasonable assumption, amounting almost to a certainty, 
that he would not rely on a non-scriptural passage to establish a con- 
clusion which had been insufficiently proved by a previously quoted 
passage of Scripture. True, he had for his time liberal views about 
the value of Greek philosophy and its place as a propaedeutic for 
Christianity. Yet for him Scripture was Scripture: non-Scripture 
was something different.’ In Strom. i. 98. 4 he states that ‘ Hellenic 
truth is distinct from that held by us, even though it has the same 
name, in respect of extent of knowledge, certainty of demonstration, 
divine power, and the like. We are ‘taught of God”’, being instructed 
by the Son of God in the truly sacred writings. They (i.e. the Greeks) 
influence souls, not in the way we do, but by a different kind of 
teaching.’ It does not seem, therefore, to affect the argument whether 
or no Clement actually applies the term ypad7 to the saying from the 
Didache. His manner of quoting it points to the conclusion, supported 
by a comparison of his method in other similar passages, that the 
words in question had for him an authority not less than that of 
Scripture itself.* J. E. L. OULTON 

* In passage (c) he will go as far as to say, parenthetically, that a saying 
quoted by Socrates ‘ hints at’ a Gospel saying. 

* This conclusion, if accepted, also renders less likely the view (not here 
discussed ; but see ¥.7..S. xxxix. 374) that Clement is quoting not the Didache 
itself but a source of the Didache. 
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THE EARLIER DAYS OF ST. STEPHEN HARDING 


WE may recognize a tendency in some modern writers to depreciate 
the part taken by St. Stephen in the foundation of the Cistercian 
Order. This tendency is perhaps due to a certain suspicion of William 
of Malmesbury as an historian swayed in his judgement by chauvinist 
sentiment. For such a charge as is implied the Acta SS. Bollandiana 
can scarcely be held responsible, seeing that they tell us that, after 
the return of St. Robert, St. Alberic, and St. Stephen to Molesme 
about the year 1093, with the permission of the Apostolic Legate 
they chose Citeaux as the site of their novum coenobium . . . actore 
potissimum S. Stephano. The statement is sufficiently concise (Acta 
SS. Bollandiana, Aprilis, Tom. I, die 17; cf. Watkin Williams, 
Monastic Studies, 121 sqq.). 

William of Malmesbury, who died in 1143—John Bale in his 
Scriptorum Illustrium Majoris Brytannie Catalogus (Basiliae, 1559) 
would put the date a year earlier—gives us what is practically a con- 
temporary record of his subject, for St. Stephen was alive until 1134. 
Moreover, he would have been favourably situated for the purpose 
of obtaining information from those who had known him as a boy at 
Sherborne. He speaks of him as a well-born Englishman, a puero 
Schireburniae monachus, who when he arrived at adolescence, conscious 
of the seculi urtica and hating the habit (pannos illos perosus), left the 
monastery and made his way first to Scotland—probably Scotia 
Major, i.e. Ireland—and soon afterwards to France. Having spent 
some years in the study of litterae liberales, he became conscious of 
a different stimulus, that of Divine love; and, seeing that fuller 
maturity had dispelled his pueriles ineptiae, he set out for Rome, 
accompanied by a clericus who had been the companion of his studies, 
in such an edifying spirit that neither the length or difficulty of the 
way nor lack of opportunity ever hindered them from singing anti- 
phonally the whole psalter both on their outward and on their 
homeward journey. On their return to France this remarkable young 
man was so inspired that, when by the Grace of God after reaching 
Burgundy he found the great new monastery of Molesme, crinem 
abjecit, et prima quidem elementa Regulae olim visa facile recognovit 
(Guill. Malm. Gesta Reg. Angl. iv. 334, ed. Stubbs, ii, Rolls Series). 
Then we have a report professing to be the ipsissima verba of 
St. Stephen spoken in defence of his objection to certain observances 
proposed to him quae nec in Regula legerat nec usquam viderat, words 
spoken modestly and as became a monk. He takes his stand upon 
reason, since according to reason God once created and now rules 
the universe. Laws, the expression of authority, were, he contends, 
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enacted to protect reason; such were the laws enacted by St. Benedict 
in the Rule. The Rule is thus founded upon reason ; its authority is 
one with that of reason in precisely the same way as is that of the 
Sacred Scriptures. Any enactment which fails to stand the test of 
reason is suspect. So much we gather. 

The monks who feared God were moved to consider whether they 
were or had been running in vain; frequent Chapters were held at 
which the question was discussed, and finally the Abbot, supported 
by the Community, resolved that, supersedendum superfluis, solam 
medullam Regulae vestigandam. Thereupon followed the appointment 
of two monks, distinguished both scientia litterarum and religione, to 
inquire into this matter. Their report failing, in spite of their Abbot’s 
best endeavours, to be generally acceptable, the migration of the said 
Abbot, St. Stephen and seventeen other monks, sancta obstinatione 
pervicaces, took place to a new home, which proved to be Citeaux 
(op. cit. iv. 335). Later (op. cit. iv. 337) William, when speaking of 
St. Stephen’s election—fitting, as of dux olim facti totius—to the 
abbacy of Citeaux in 1108, gives us a charming vignette of one 
sermone comis, facie jucundus, animo semper in Domino laetus. 

William seems to tell a plain straightforward story. We get the 
impression of a young man who, we are disposed to think, had been 
no more than oblated at Sherborne and was so far not a renegade 
from religion. In view of the statement that on arrival at Molesme 
crinem abjecit, need the a puero monachus mean more than oblation ? 
No primary authority seems to have aspersed his character on this 
score. Pére Othon Ducourneaux (Les Origines Cisterciennes, 129, 
ed. Paris, 1933) writes: ‘ Etait-il réellement profés, ou n’était-il tenu 
que par la promesse de son oblation, impossible de savoir’. He 
would have known, as an oblate, the prima elementa of the religious 
life—which later at Molesme facile recognovit—sufficiently to feel at 
the time that his vocation was »ot thereto. The seculi urtica—the 
attraction not of vice, but of an honest life outside the cloister— 
moved him. Was it his own fault or was it the result of injudicious 
pressure put upon him that he had come to loathe the livery of the 
cloister? He was evidently a high-spirited youth, full of fun; he 
had his pueriles ineptiae; but were they more than pillow-fights and 
booby-traps ? He had, however, his love of letters; there was in him 
the making of an educated mind. Free, as we believe him to have 
been, he goes off on his search after that good thing learning. The 
Schools of Ireland do not meet his needs, and he crosses two seas to 
reach France, where in course of time he makes friends with a fellow 
student, a young cleric, with whom in most serious mood he makes 
the pilgrimage to Rome, on the return from which he finds himself 
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at Molesme. Of the ultimate destiny of his friend nothing is said. 
William, it is to be allowed, opens his whole account with evident 
sense of satisfaction that St. Stephen was an Englishman, quod ad 
Angliae gloriam pertineat, quae talem virum produxerit qui hujusce 
religionis fuerit et auctor et mediator. Noster ille . . . (op. cit. 334). 
But Helinandus the Chronicler, a monk of Froidmont, writing in the 
first quarter of the thirteenth century, does not hesitate to accept 
this from him: Pertinet ad gloriam Angliae quod talem virum genuerit 
qui hujus religionis auctor fuit et mediator. Is fuit Hardingus (Helin. 
Frig. Mont. Chron. i. 47, an. 1099; ed. Migne, P.L. cexii. ggo). 

In referring at the proper place to his election to the abbacy of 
Citeaux William, we have noticed, speaks of him as dux olim totius 
facti. In telling of his ideal of monastic simplicity he asks in the 
words of the gentilis (Pers. Sat. ii. 68 sq.), like St. Bernard in the 
Apologia (xii. 28), in sancto quid facit aurum? 

Now to the credit of William as an historiographer let us cite the 
testimony of perhaps the most reliable of his editors, Bishop Stubbs. 
‘He prides himself, and with some reason, on his delineation of 
character.’ So far from being chauvinist, ‘he avails himself of the 
privilege of his mixed blood to take a somewhat neutral position in 
the rivalry of Norman and Englishman’. The ‘monumental value’ 
of his work is marked by the fact that, while the student ‘comes 
across sharp sayings and humorous allusions’, he does not find 
William making capital out of them as ‘a more thoroughly developed 
and educated littérateur’ would have done (op. cit., ed. William 
Stubbs, i, Pref. x, Rolls Series). This testimony is surely to the point. 

The Exordium Magnum Cisterciense is a work to the date of which 
we find some clue in the fact that it records (Dist. ii. 32) the death of 
Peter Monoculus, eighth Abbot of Clairvaux, which occurred in the 
year 1186. What it has to say about St. Stephen as one who primus 
inter primos ferventissimo studio laboravit has already been told, 
beginning at Distinctio i. 15 and ending with Distinctio i. 23, the 
story being far longer than that of any other of the first five Abbots 
of Citeaux. In recording his election to the abbacy of Citeaux it 
speaks of him as an Englishman who had been one of the original 
migrants from Molesme who formed the nucleus of the Novum 
Monasterium; a monk of conspicuous holiness, eremi amatorem et 
ferventissimum sanctae paupertatis aemulatorem. In his youth he had 
left his home and kindred and gone on pilgrimage to the Limina 
Sanctorum Apostolorum. He had not, sicut fieri solet-—a significant 
comment—occupied himself on his journey otiosis fabulis, but he had 
found time to praise God, he and his companion singing together 
daily the entire psalter. When he returned to France he went to 
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Molesme ibigue sacrum monastici Ordinis habitum suscepit. Nothing 
is said about previous studies in any schools, or about any companion 
except that he had one on his pilgrimage; and it is implied that he 
was like-minded to himself. Nor is it suggested that he was already 
a monk, or had been a nutritus of any monastery. The writer gives 
us the impression that his chief concern is with what St. Stephen is 
going to be as Abbot of the Caput Ordinis, and this, we feel, is natural 
and reasonable. We fail to detect any reminiscence of William of 
Malmesbury. Where earlier (Dist. i. 11 sqq.) the story is told of the 
foundation of Citeaux, there is no mention of St. Stephen’s name 
except where it occurs in the Rescript of the Apostolic Legate Hugh, 
Archbishop of Lyons, together with those of St. Robert, St. Alberic 
and others. The writer probably obtained the material for this portion 
of his work chiefly from the Exordium Parvum, for which St. Stephen 
himself was ultimately responsible, and in which, suitably enough, 
nothing encomiastic of him is to be found. 

The Jesuit Father, Pierre Frangois Chifflet, published at Dijon in 
1660, together with other works, the Vita of a certain Blessed Peter, 
Prior of Jully-les-Nonnains, a daughter of Molesme founded in 1113. 
The manuscript of this Vita was seen and handled by him at Clairvaux 
during the abbacy of Claude L’Argentier. It was in a volume which 
contained Odo de Diogilo’s history of Louis le Jeune’s Profectio in 
Orientem, the De Miraculis of Herbert of Torres, the Vita Quarta of 
John the Hermit (the only known manuscript copy—Chifflet believed 
it to be the original text) and the Chronicon Clarevallense. At the 
Revolution this volume passed to the Bibliothéque de la Ville at 
Troyes, from which, probably in the second quarter of the last century, 
it was stolen by the bibliomaniac Libri-Carrucci. It was, after some 
years, discovered in the Laurentian Library at Florence (fonds Libri 
1906). Chifflet in editing this Vita of Blessed Peter of Jully-les- 
Nonnains collated it with a copy of the same Vita, of which he found 
a twelfth-century manuscript at the Cistercian Abbey of La-Charité 
in the diocese of Besancon. 

This Peter is described as an Englishman of noble birth and of 
good education, who after the death of his parents resigned his 
heritage to his brothers and an only sister and migrated to France. 
Here he wandered on visits to monastic houses, and in course of time 
met, somewhere on the confines of Burgundy, Stephen Harding, 
a young man of common interests with himself. They became friends, 
and subsequently they together travelled to Rome, where they venerated 
the loca sacra with due devotion. The Vita does not speak of Peter 
as a clericus, but it reports the two friends to have acquired the habit 
of daily recitation of the psalter before their pilgrimage to Rome. 
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On returning to France they were led by Providence to Molesme, 
and were so much edified by the life of the community that they both 
took the habit there—veste saeculari in habitum religionis commutata. 
Pére Othon Ducourneaux suggests 1088 as the date of this event 
(op. cit., loc. cit.). It may be said in passing that the name ‘ Pierre’ 
is a variant of the name ‘Pron’ or ‘Perron’. The Clairvaux monk, 
Guillaume Flammeng, who wrote a French Life of St. Bernard early 
in the sixteenth century, uses these forms indifferently (Vita S. Petri 
Prior. Fuliac, ed. Migne, P. L. clxxxv. 1258 sqq.; cf. Jobin, Saint 
Bernard et sa Famille, 150sqq. and 173, Poitiers, 1891). This then is the 
testimony of a Vita of St. Peter or St. Pron written by an anonymous 
contemporary in a manuscript of the twelfth century; it gives us 
a pleasing picture of two young Englishmen travelling together bent 
on pious purposes—a picture which, in its main features, quite 
independently confirms William of Malmesbury’s account. 

The name of Angelo Manriquez, a monk of the Cistercian Abbey 
of Huerta in Old Castile, stands high in the list of historians of the 
early days of the Order. The first volume of his Annals—the full 
title of which is Cisterciensium seu verius Ecclesiasticorum Annalium 
Tomus Primus—was published at Lyons in 1642. In this volume 
(Introd. ii. 4 sq.) he writes of St. Stephen at some length, speaking of 
him as a well-born Englishman, a monk professione, induto habitu 
at Sherborne—guod vitae genus ab adolescentia sectabatur. His de- 
parture from England, first to Scotland and thence in Galliam 
Parisios, is stated to have been studiorum causa. Having here drunk 
deeply of profane learning and exhausted sacred learning—a young 
man sermone comis, facie jucundus, animo semper in Domino laetus— 
he sets out for Rome in order to visit the sacra loca in company with 
the clericus who had been his fellow student. The story goes on, 
evidently following William of Malmesbury’s record, to tell of their 
daily recitation of the psalter in spite of all the obstacles presented 
on the journey. Manriquez suggests that it was the visit to Rome 
which was responsible for St. Stephen’s perfectioris adhuc vitae... 
conceptum votum; a source of joy with which both of the travellers 
returned to France, where in the district of Langres the recent fame 
of Molesme diverted them to its gates. The foundation of a new 
monastery, or rather of a new Order, seems to have at once suggested 
itself to St. Stephen. There were St. Robert and St. Alberic, but 
deerat tertius to make the rope of three strands never to be broken, 
destined to bind together so many by its heavenly constraint. It was 
a real trial to lose the vetus societas of his friend, who refused to 
remain at Molesme. For all St. Stephen’s losses, parentes, fratres, 
opes, gloria mundi, and then the parting from a good and proved friend, 
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would even the fellowship of so many holy brethren compensate ? 
Yes; a certain occulta vis was preparing him for Citeaux. Why else 
was the welcome of Molesme, of Abbot, Prior and Community so 
cordial, as to one who auxit ... conventum? 

It is impossible not to recognize in all this the influence of William 
of Malmesbury. The sermone comis, facie jucundus, animo semper in 
Domino laetus seems to be accepted as a vera effigies of St. Stephen. 
An interesting detail, found in none of the earlier records cited, is 
supplied, namely, that he went to Paris on his arrival in France. 
But where else should he have gone? More interesting, perhaps, is 
the detail that the companion of his travels refused to remain at 
Molesme. William says nothing even of his arrival there ; his redeuntes 
implies no more than that Peter returned to France from Rome with 
St. Stephen; the Exordium Magnum is silent about him after the 
pilgrims reached Rome; from it we should not know that he ever 
left it. It is only from Chifflet’s edition of the Vita of Blessed Peter 
of Jully-les-Nonnains that we get the full story of St. Stephen’s 
fellow student and of his subsequent doings. We may assume that 
neither William of Malmesbury nor the writer of the Exordium had 
ever heard it. As for Manriquez, it was a discovery made too late 
for him to profit by it—or he would scarcely have committed himself 
to the statement that Peter definitely refused to remain at Molesme. 
It is, however, to the purpose that he nowhere betrays any suspicion 
that he may be taking his cue from a chauvinist. Nowhere does he 
suggest any recoil from William’s strongest expression, dux olim 
totius facti. However, in referring to St. Stephen’s daily occupation 
on the pilgrimage to Rome he remarks: Mirum in juvene, quamvis 
religioso—a word which he would not have used in any other sense 
than that of a monk—confirming his earlier statement, professione 
fuit monachus. This seems to imply more than William’s a puero... 
monachus and to necessitate, as might be thought, a conclusion which 
we hesitate to accept, that St. Stephen was a renegade from Sherborne, 
or at best a mere gyrovagus. Were this the case, the Abbot of Molesme 
does not appear to have known it. Surely there is no foundation for 
such a tale! WartKIN WILLIAMS 
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L’ Ascension de notre-Seigneur dans le Nouveau Testament, by ViCTORIEN 
LarRANAGA, S.J., translated from the Spanish by G. Cazaux. 
Pp. 659. (Institut Biblique Pontifical, Rome, 1938.) 


THE introduction to this book, extending for 129 pages, is useful as a 
survey of the history of criticism on the mystery of the Ascension in 
the New Testament, and also for the evidence it affords of the need 
of such a book as the author has undertaken to write. The Resurrec- 
tion of Jesus has received full treatment at the hands of New Testament 
scholars; but no such attention has been given to the Ascension. 
Larrafiaga attempts to fill this gap. 

The reader, after having completed the Introduction, is left in no 
doubt with regard both to the view-point of the author and also to his 
purpose in writing. The view-point is that of a Roman Catholic 
believer; that the Ascension took place, historically, as recorded in 
Acts i. 1-14 is presupposed, and judgements in critical matters are 
made to conform to this assumption. The purpose of the book is to 
give a full and systematic treatment of the critical problems raised by 
the references in the New Testament to the Ascension. ‘ II convenait 
donc ... de créer, par une révision générale de tous les matériaux, 
une monographie de |’Ascension aussi moderne et aussi complete que 
possible, en tenant compte de la littérature et des nécessités actuelles 
de la critique’ (p. 128). But this purpose, toc, is so handled as to com- 
mend the Catholic view-point, and the reader has constantly to remind 
himself of this fact in taking account of the judgements expressed by 
the author. 

The main part of the book is divided into three sections; (1) Textual 
criticism of the three passages Mark xvi. 19, Luke xxiv. 44-53, and 
Acts i. 1-14; (2) Literary criticism in regard to Acts i. 1-14; (3) His- 
torical criticism; with an examination of the theory of the three 
stages in the evolution of tradition in the New Testament accounts of 
the Ascension, a special consideration of the number 40 in relation 
to the 40 days in Acts i, and a conclusion about the historicity of Acts 
i. 1-14 harmonized with Luke xxiv. 44-53. 

Part I, concerned with Textual criticism of the relevant passages, 
shows the author to have a wide knowledge of the problems involved, 
and of the many attempts which have been made to offer solutions to 
them. As a summary of evidence and of theories propounded by 
New Testament scholars it is most valuable. But Larrafiaga’s judge- 
ments seem to me in some cases to be unduly influenced by his wishes. 
The treatment of the end of Mark’s Gospel is interesting in this 
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respect. The author quotes the words of Lagrange ‘tout le monde 
convient que la finale du second évangile est trés ancienne et rien ne 
permet de nier qu’elle remonte aux temps apostoliques’, and adds 
‘cette conclusion nous suffit’; but he fails to make an adequate 
attempt to test his conclusion. A similar inclination to allow prejudice 
to influence his critical judgements is apparent in the author’s treat- 
ment of Luke xxiv. 51 and Acts i. 1-14. The Western readings in 
regard to these passages in the New Testament are inconvenient for 
one who holds the view-point of Larrafiaga. Is it unfair to see in this 
fact a reason for his evident dislike of the Western text? Can we, in 
Luke xxiv. 51, dismiss the evidence afforded by the Western readings 
simply on the grounds that the Western text is untrustworthy, even 
though Plooij has observed that ‘nul critique familiarisé avec les 
caractéres du texte occidental ne pourra répudier l’addition de dvedé- 
peto eis Tov odpavor, s'il tient compte de la valeur des témoins . . .’ 
(p. 163)? The acceptance of Western ‘ non-interpolations ’, the look- 
ing for agreements rather than for dissimilarities among manuscripts, 
and a tendency to prefer a reading supported by the majority of wit- 
nesses, are characteristics of the author’s treatment of the textual 
problems with which he deals. 

Part II, dealing with literary criticism in regard to Acts i. 1-14, is 
in my opinion the most important section of the book. Questions of 
language and style are discussed clearly and in detail. Particularly 
valuable in this section is the full comparison of the ‘ prologue-transi- 
tion’ of Acts i. 1-3 with similar literary openings in Greek literature 
(pp. 270-331). Larrafiaga concludes (pp. 322 ff.) that the prologue 
in Acts belongs to a type found in the Anabasis of Xenophon, in the 
Antiquities of Josephus, and in the History of the Empire of Herodian. 

The third section, even more than the rest of the book, is coloured 
by the presuppositions of the author. But it affords opportunity to 
recognize that Larrafiaga is master of his subject, and that his opinions 
are formed in the knowledge of the writings of Protestant as well as 
of Catholic New Testament scholars. The book is supported by a 
very useful bibliography. L. I. COLLINS 


The Fewish World in the Time of Fesus, by CH. GUIGNEBERT, translated 
from the French by S. H. Hooke. Pp. xiv+288. (Kegan Paul, 
Trench, Trubner & Co., Ltd., London, 1939.) 


THE original French edition was published in 1935, and in its English 
dress the work appears in the series ‘ History of Civilization’, form- 
ing a sequel to the two volumes Israel and The Prophets by Professor 
Lods. 


It is characteristic of Professor Guignebert’s treatment of his subject 
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that he should dispose of Pharisees, Sadducees, and Zealots in eleven 
pages, while devoting nineteen pages to the Essenes. He sees in the 
Essenes a plain case of syncretism, and syncretism is the feature in the 
first Christian century, both in the Judaism of Palestine and in that 
of the Diaspora, which the author finds chiefly typical: 

That spirit [of syncretism] pervaded the entire Orient at the begin- 
ning of the ‘iristian era. Through it divergent beliefs tended to be 
reconciled and combined, to supplement one another, and to become 
subordinated to a few general but powerful motives which we may 
. .. connect with the idea of, and desire for, salvation. ‘The effect 
of this syncretism has been detected even in certain Rabbinical 
speculations, and it must have operated to an even greater degree in 
Jewish circles less immune from it than the Schools. It is to be re- 
gretted that concerning the forms of religion produced in Palestine by 
this syncretistic tendency, our information is too meagre and scattered 
to provide an adequate basis for scientific study or analysis. 

But the paucity and indefiniteness of the evidence is not allowed by 
Professor Guignebert to be an excuse for not making the most of what 
there is and emphasizing its reality and importance both in the pagan 
and the Jewish world, and as a factor in Christian origins. The result 
is an impressionist sketch of religious ideas in the Eastern Mediterranean 
which, by its very vagueness, serves as a useful corrective to the over- 
simplified and over-‘ stylised ’ pattern of religious life educed from the 
standard Jewish sources. 


The Scribe and Pharisee seem to dominate Jewish piety and 
religion. This, however, is a false impression, explicable by the fact 
that most of the documents preserved to us come from the hands of 
priests or doctors of the Law, and direct our attention only to the 
outer surface of the religious life. How could a people, placed by 
the countless demands of its daily life in constant and prolonged 
contact with its neighbours to the south, the east and north, have 
escaped their influence only in the pattern of the religious life, when 
that very life was for them the all-important thing ? 

So impressive and expensive a book in such a series as this might 
expect to take rank as an up-to-date and dependable work of reference, 
i.e. a work which embodies and digests the results of earlier 
authorities and guides the reader’s judgement on newer material and 
ideas. From this point of view, however, Professor Guignebert’s work 
is often unsatisfactory, and it is at times guilty of elementary error. On 
technical matters of Judaism and rabbinic literature the author is 
dependent on others and he has not always succeeded in discriminat- 
ing between authorities who are reliable and those who are not; much 
recent work is apparently unknown to him and he reproduces views 
long since given up as erroneous. 

Thus, in spite of the protests of Moore and Schiirer, the hoary 
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error of ‘ The Proselytes of the Gate’ is perpetuated (p. 234) ; the non- 
existent Onkelos of the Targum is introduced to us as a pupil of 
Gamaliel the Elder (p. 25); the ‘ Messiah son of Joseph’ (p. 144) is 
irrelevant since it is a post-Tannaitic development in Jewish theology ; 
it was Aristobulus and not Jonathan (p. 49) who first assumed the titles 
of both king and high priest; within five lines (p. 80) are the three 
erroneous statements that the Sh’ma is repeated three times a day, that 
the Shemoneh-Esreh are said at meal-times, and that phylacteries are 
worn on the fore-arm; on p. 70 occurs the statement ‘ Hillel allowed 
divorce only when she was guilty of adultery, whereas according to 
Shammai she might be divorced for spoiling her husband’s dinner ’"— 
the facts (see Gittin ix. 10) were the other way round; the comment 
‘(the Pharisees] saw no essential difference between the Torah and the 
Haggadah or even the free Halachah’ (p. 164), is either a translator’s 
lapse or a curious misunderstanding of technical terms. 

On such major problems as the Synagogue and the Sanhedrin, 
Professor Guignebert’s guidance is uncertain: he oscillates erratically 
between regarding rabbinic evidence as dependable and as (p. 53) 
‘ rabbinical fantasies’. He is persuaded of the early Palestinian origin 
of the synagogue (p. 73) on the ground of ‘ the passage from Psalm 
Ixxiv. (v. 8), which runs They have burned up all the synagogues of God 
in the land, which can hardly mean anything but the synagogues ’ (the 
text of this verse is most doubtful, and it is Aquila who is responsible 
for the translation cvvaywyas for *T9V3; there is no documentary refer- 
ence to synagogues before the Gospels). More erratic is the informa- 
tion (p. 218 f.) that ‘ proselytes remained outside in the courtyard, 
before the open door, or under the porch’ of the synagogue, and that 
the Rabbis prescribed that the synagogue must face east (a non-existent 
reference is given to Megillah iv. 22—presumably the Mishnah: it 
should have been to the Tosefta); actually, as prescribed in T. Ber. iii. 
15, and as shown in the ruins of ancient synagogues, the orientation was 
always towards Jerusalem. 

On the question of the Sanhedrin and its powers Professor 
Guignebert relies in the main on Juster and appears to be ignorant of 
the important work of R. W. Husband, The Prosecution of Fesus 
(Princeton, 1916). 

The bibliographies are far from complete (see, for example, that on 
p- 29 which is not only out-dated but ignores the Sammter-Hoffmann 
translation of the Mishnah and even the important Soncino translation 
of Talmud Babli). Proof-readers’ lapses are frequent (see p. 210 last 
sentence, and names like Latzarus, Zeitling, E. Krauss, Biicheler, 
Kethaboth ; and the date of Orfali’s Capharnaum is twice—pp. 77, 219 
—given wrongly). H. DANBY 
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Abendland und Altes Testament. Untersuchungen zur Kulturmorphologie 
Europas, insbesondere Englands (Kéln. Angl. Arb., Bd. 30), by 
HERBERT SCHOEFFLER. Pp. 116. (Verl. Heinrich Poeppinghaus 
O.H.G. Bochum-Langendreer, 1937.) 


Dr. H. .ScHOEFFLER, the Professor of English literature at Cologne 
University, maintains in this book that the strong influence exerted 
by the Old Testament on English life does not antedate the Reforma- 
tion period. By means of statistics of Biblical quotations contained in 
vernacular medieval literature he attempts to show that, during this 
earlier period, the Jewish Bible was of minor importance in comparison 
with the New Testament, and that its real meaning became more and 
more obscured by allegorical interpretation from a christological point 
of view. He takes pains to prove that one cause of this circumstance 
was the fact that the Jews had been excluded from England during the 
centuries of the later Middle Ages and the beginning of modern times. 
The author emphasizes that no English poet of the Elizabethan age, 
not even Shakespeare, had any real model for his Jewish figures. When, 
by 1600, the Free Churches and Dissenting Sects brought about a 
change, in that the Old Testament gained a new importance, there was 
still no Jew living in England. The lower middle classes, which were 
the mainstay of these movements, eagerly made the history, ethics, and 
commandments of Ancient Israel their model and the means of 
instruction in forming their own lives. 

Schoeffler’s results may be right, so far as the chronology of extensive 
imitation of Biblical customs and rites is concerned, but the importance 
of the Bible cannot really be visualized without more definite know- 
ledge of the medieval evolution that prepared the influence of the 
Bible after the sixteenth century. To be sure, Schoeffler maintains that 
there was no such preparation at all. But we believe that the author’s 
point of view follows from a lack of adequate method to see and 
understand the survival of the Old Testament as a principal part of 
occidental andespecially of English history of religion. Schoeffler dwells 
only on the popular character of the Bible and understands its 
influence in England as nothing but the consequence of this character. 
He does not see that the elemental power of religion, which had its 
roots in the prophecies and laws of Ancient Israel, worked upon English 
history during the classical period of the Middle Ages. We can see its 
influence in John of Salisbury, whose writings contributed to make 
Thomas Becket, in his life and death, appear as a political martyr of 
the kingdom; we have learned that Stephen Langton, the spiritual 
leader of the Baronial party in the time of Magna Carta, developed his 
own political ideas as a learned interpreter of the Bible; and Robert 
Grosseteste, the trusted friend and adviser of Simon de Montfort, 
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derived from this source his notions of the Church and of society, as well 
as the limitation of the power of the state. The problem of this special 
Biblical influence in England, in comparison with other European 
countries, is still open. It needs a much broader foundation and 
a comparative investigation of ideas and institutions. 

Hans LIEBESCHUETZ 


La Déesse Anat: Poéme de Ras Shamra, publié, traduit et commenté, 
par C. VIROLLEAUD. (Mission de Ras Shamra, Tome IV.) Pp. vi+ 
113, with 13 plates. (Paul Geuthner, Paris, 1938.) 

La Neuviéme Campagne de Fouilles a4 Ras Shamra, by C. F.-A. 
SCHAEFFER. Pp. 124, with 15 plates and 51 figures. (Paul Geuthner, 
Paris, 1938.) 

Les Textes de Ras Shamra-Ugarit et leurs Apports a Il’ Histoire des 
Origines israélites, by R. DE LANGHE. Pp. 93. (Louvain, Bibliothéque 
de l'Université, 1939.) 

We have now four volumes of the valuable series Mission de Ras 

Shamra. The first contained the legend of Danel, the second the 

legend of Keret, the third, under the title Ugaritica, contained an 

important summary of the history and civilization of Ugarit and a 

complete bibliography of the literature which has grown up around 

Ras Shamra, running into fifty pages. The latest volume gives us a 

long and difficult text, part of which has already been published in 

Syria, dealing mainly with exploits of the goddess Anat, whence the 

title of the volume. Those who have worked at these fascinating but 

baffling texts will have realized the vast debt due to Professor Virol- 
leaud for the learning, skill, and patience which have been devoted to 
the production of the editio princeps of the alphabetic cuneiform 
material from Ras Shamra. No one recognizes more clearly than 

M. Virolleaud that his work is but the basis of further study. A pro- 

longed period of philological, archaeological, and anthropological 

investigation will be needed before the true meaning of these texts 
can be established. Meanwhile those who have studied the texts most 
will be least inclined to be dogmatic about them. 

The new text here published fits yet another piece into the jigsaw 
puzzle of the AB poems, and throws a little more light on the com- 
plicated myth which the poems embody. M. Virolleaud assigns the 
new poem, numbered as V AB, to the beginning of the AB series. The 
reason for this seems to be that several important events described in 
the other texts of the AB series, such as the slaying of Aleyan-Baal by 
Mot, the death of Baal, and the building of a house for Baal, have not 
yet taken place. Several new and interesting features of the myth 
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appear in this text. Assuming provisionally that M. Virolleaud’s inter- 
pretation of the text is sound, we have the killing of a god by Anat, 
with the object, as described by M. Virolleaud, ‘ de rétablir dans son 
état primitif le corps du dieu, qui doit sortir de cette épreuve mieux 
trempé pour les luttes 4 venir’. The god would seem to be Aleyan- 
Baal, and the implications of this element of the myth present an 
interesting field of inquiry. 

Then we have an account of a massacre of the peoples of the West 
(adm . sat . ps), by Anat, described in terms which recall the Egyptian 
myth of the destruction of mankind by Hathor. This is connected 
with a third new feature of the myth, namely a magical operation by 
which Anat changes the white beard (sbt . dgnh, i.e. ‘apt n2°@), of El 
to a red one: evidently a process of rejuvenation. There is not space 
to discuss other interesting points in the new text, but this will suffice 
to show that we have here much material for study. 

Professor Schaeffer’s report of the ninth season’s work at Ras 
Shamra is a fine piece of work and is full of valuable material. It 
contains a brief but suggestive essay by M. Guérinot on the phonetic 
equations of the Ras Shamra dialect. His results appear to support 
the southern origin of the population of Ugarit and will no doubt 
draw the fire of the opponents of the Negebite hypothesis. 

Dr. de Langhe’s monograph deals with the relation of the Ras 
Shamra texts to the question of Israelite origins. He follows Professor 
Albright in rejecting the view that the texts contain references to the 
tribes of Asher, Zebulon, and Dan, and makes some valuable contribu- 
tions to the study of the Keret text. S. H. Hooke 


The Tell-el-Amarna Tablets, ed. by SaMuet A. B. MERcER, with the 
assistance of FrRaNK Hupson HALLock in the final revision of 
the manuscript. (Vol. i, pp. i-xxiv+ 1-441; vol. ii, pp. 442-1000.) 
(Macmillan Co., Toronto, 1939.) 


THERE has never been any complete English edition of the famous 
correspondence from Tell-el-Amarna (for Bezold’s ‘Oriental Diplo- 
macy’ deals only with the tablets now in the British Museum, that 
is something under a quarter of the whole collection, and takes no 
account of those in Berlin), and it has for some time been difficult 
to obtain Knudtzon’s El-Amarna-Tafeln, a classical edition which 
will be a quarter of a century old next year; and not only has a con- 
siderable amount of work been done on these texts since the appearance 
of that work, but also another dozen tablets belonging to the same 
collection have come to light and been published.’ The time, therefore, 


* It can only be regretted that the Egyptian Exploration Society has refused 
permission to Dr. Mercer to incorporate the text of the eight new fragments 
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is indeed overdue for an English edition of these valuable historical 
documents. 

Dr. Mercer wisely follows the now traditional order of publication, 
thus not putting references in earlier works out of gear, and inserts the 
new texts immediately after those which they most suitably follow 
(marking them with the same number but distinguishing it by the 
addition of an a). The transliteration and translation are careful 
and accurate pieces of work, as indeed they ought to be; for after 
Knudtzon little remains to be done except put right small slips and 
keep abreast of the not very extensive literature of the last twenty-five 
years. Apart from this, there still remain gaps in interpretation which 
time and chance may or may not fill in. The text and translation 
are accompanied by brief, mostly historical, notes which will help 
the reader to understand what is said, two illustrations, of Ameno- 
phis III and IV, nine excursuses (two from the pen of Prof. 
Hallock), a select glossary, and indices supplementary to those of 
Knudtzon. 

Both the editor and the publishers may be congratulated on a piece 
of work which can but prove itself of the greatest utility to Assyrio- 
logists and students of the Old Testament as well as to historians 
generally of the ancient East. 


Etudes sur le récit du paradis et de la chute dans la Genése, by PAut 
HumBertT. Pp. 195. (Secrétariat de l’Université, Neuchatel, 1940.) 


Tus little monograph is a quite admirable study of the intricate 
problems in the Yahwist’s story of Paradise (Gen. ii. 4 b—iii. 24), 
and its value is twofold, inasmuch as it contains a careful exposition 
and detailed discussion of the work of other scholars as well as 
a skilful presentation of the author’s own views. 

Professor Humbert’s theory may be briefly set out in the following 
summary. First, he admits only three (ii. 8 and ii. g; ii. 8 and ii. 15; 
li. 10-14) of the many doublets which his predecessors have discovered 
and sought to eliminate from the text; second, he refuses to cut up 
the narrative into several sources and to distribute it amongst various 
authors (e.g. J,, J,, and so on), but supposes the Yahwist to have 
been the author or creator of a myth of paradise, on to which he has 
grafted elements from a myth of creation, probably already a venerable 
story existing in written form. He believes that Adam’s sin was not 
a moral offence but a religious revolt, a refusal of absolute obedience 
to God, in other words dBpis. All knowledge was forbidden to him 
and before the Fall he knew nothing, being an innocent creature de- 
pendent on God who required of him implicit obedience which alone 


recovered during the course of their excavations at Tell-el-Amarna in 1933-4 
(see p. go9). 
XLI oO 
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was happiness. Thus the dilemma whether the knowledge was moral 
sense or reason disappears. The tree of life was in the Garden from 
the beginning, but it was hidden from the man and practically 
inaccessible; man could only discover it when he had obtained 
knowledge but he never succeeded in eating of it. It was a tree 
conferring magically and immediately eternal life, which was to 
remain the privilege of the ‘elohim’; it was never forbidden to man 
since it remained a prize unknown to him. Man then was essentially 
mortal while the ‘elohim’ were immortal; absolute obedience to 
God, however, offered a chance of immortality as a grace but man 
chose disobedience and in punishment thereof was condemned to 
a life of toil. Death was not the punishment but the extreme limit 
of the punishment. Again, the imago Dei was not changed or lost by 
the Fall; by the will of God it was inherent in human nature and 
inamissible. Finally, the author argues for a sociological beside 
a religious theme in these chapters: Paradise and happiness were to 
be found only in the life of the nomad in the oasis and the desert, 
whereas Canaan, the land of the toiling labourer, was accursed as the 
place of condemnation and exile. Thus there is here reflected the 
nostalgia of the sons of Israel as children of the desert and the wor- 
shippers of the Sinaitic Yahweh enslaved to the soil of Canaan and 
its cult of the ‘ baalim’. 

The whole argument is lucidly and convincingly set forth and the 
book will be found invaluable not merely as the statement and dis- 
cussion of a problem but also as a storehouse of acute observation. 
It is admirably printed and (apart from the erroneous spelling of 
‘beeing’ for ‘being’ in a quotation from my father on p. 126, n. 2) 
the only complaint to be made is the absence of ‘Daghesh’ from 
innumerable Hebrew words, which are otherwise correctly presented. 

G. R. Driver 


Epistolae Senecae ad Paulum et Pauli ad Senecam <quae vocantur), 
edidit CLaup—E W. Bartow. Pp. x+164, stemma codicum and 
4 plates. (Papers and Monographs of the American Academy in 
Rome, vol. x, 1938.) 


THE apocryphal correspondence of St. Paul and Seneca is very small 
beer, and regarded as literature richly deserves the neglect in which 
it has lain since the end of the Middle Ages. But Dr. Barlow-has by 
no means wasted the great labour which has dignified 28 pages of 
text and translation with 117 of prolegomena. First comes a short 
and sceptical discussion of Seneca’s supposed conversion to Christianity. 
Then a list of the twenty-five manuscripts used for this edition; six 
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of the ninth century and four of the tenth have never been collated 
before, and this in itself shows the value of the new text. Over forty 
pages are then devoted to a laborious classification of the manuscripts, 
never a very profitable task when a text has been much read and 
copied, and there has been crossing of strains in the textual tradition. 
But two main families are established, and the results are well set 
out; I have worked through them with two copies in the Bodleian— 
the only manuscripts earlier than the twelfth century known to the 
editor which he has not used—and found it easy to see that Laud. 
misc. 350 belongs to his 8-group, Laud. misc. 383 is a twin of his CD. 
Incidentally, Dr. Barlow is led to identify one group as descendants 
of the copy sent by Alcuin, with a prefatory poem, to Charlemagne, 
and discusses the light which this may throw on Alcuin’s editorial 
methods. 

The chapter which follows, on the latinity of the correspondence, 
is much less impressive; the editor’s remarks on the meaning and 
usage of words require checking, and he has not convinced me that 
any system of clausulae was deliberately employed. The questions 
of date and authorship, discussed in chapter iv, are perhaps insoluble ; 
Dr. Barlow argues soberly for his suggestion that the letters are the 
work of a student in a fourth-century school of rhetoric. An account 
of previous editions, a list of Testimonia, and a discussion of the 
relation between the textual history of these letters and that of 
Seneca’s genuine works, conclude the prolegomena, which even where 
we disagree in details command our interest and respect throughout. 
The text itself here and there cannot be translated: the editor uses 
no obelus, not even on p. 129. And the critical apparatus is too long; 
it includes too many scribal blunders, and if manuscript A is a copy 
of B, its readings should not be recorded at all. But scholars will be 
grateful for a text on which at last they can rely. 

One of Dr. Barlow’s discoveries would be so important, if it were 
true, that it deserves a word here. MS. Paris lat. 2772 (P) is described 
by him as tenth-century, though in the plates—the scale of which is 
not given—it looks to be of the ninth, and is so dated by Vollmer. 
Very carelessly written, it stands between the two main families of 
manuscripts, and the editor makes the startling claim that it is copied 
from a manuscript written in capitals with only thirteen letters to the 
line, and employing a full system of abbreviations otherwise unknown 
in literary texts at such an early date. This is quite unacceptable. 
Six cases of omission or transposition, two of them in headings, are 
quite insufficient to support any deductions as to the length of line ; 
confusions of letters such as m, r, and s suggest an exemplar in insular 
rather than capital script ; and both these confusions and the supposed 
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misreadings of ancient notae are only to be expected when the illiterate 
is set down to copy the illegible. Nor do the ten places where the 
reading of P is said to surpass that of all the other manuscripts carry 
any more conviction; to give two instances, in ep. 4 aestimo is a 
common late-Latin use and should not be altered to existimo; in 
ep. 8 Dr. Barlow only makes coherent sense of the reading he has 
adopted from P by omitting the following enim in his translation. 

At the foot of p. 29, two lines of type belonging to the following 
page seem to have ousted the intended text. 

These criticisms, however, do not affect the value of the work as 
a whole. Dr. Barlow has given us the first trustworthy text of one 
of the most popular works of Latin literature, and produced a book 
which can be read throughout with interest and profit. 

R. A. B. Mynors 


Nennius’s History of the Britons, by A. W. Wapve-Evans. Pp. 156. 
(S.P.C.K., London, 1938.) 


A SCHOLARLY edition of Nennius’ Historia Brittonum undertaken by 
one equally familiar with the British and the Teutonic literary back- 
ground and capable of sifting the vast mass of mainly rubbishy writing 
which has grown up round this strange book in the last century 
is one of the major desiderata of the Dark Age historian. In spite of 


Mommsen’s classical study of the text, and the work of Zimmer, 
Thurneysen, Duchesne, F. Lot, and other scholars, no comprehensive 
and reliable examination of the book in the light of all the evidence 
and free from the crankiness which seems destined to infect most of 
those whose interest it arouses, is yet available. It is unfortunate that 
Mr. Wade-Evans has not been able to satisfy this need, for his know- 
ledge of the Celtic background is extensive. He has here given trans- 
lations of the Historia Brittonum, of its appendix, usually called the 
Annales Cambriae, which he prefers to name the Annals of the Britons, 
of the Court Pedigrees of Hywel Dda, and of that part of the De 
Excidio of Gildas which he has labelled the Story of the Loss of 
Britain. It is a convenience to have these documents in a fairly 
adequate translation collected in a single volume, but it must be said 
at once that, although the Introduction and many of the notes are use- 
ful and informative, Mr. Wade-Evans’s chronology for this period is 
not generally accepted, and his insistence on it here without any indica- 
tion that other views are widely held, or even possible, robs his book 
of any claim to be treated as the definitive edition which all desire to 
see. 

This is not the place to discuss Mr. Wade-Evans’s chronology in 
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detail, but the reader must be warned of its essential features. Its 
starting-point is his relation of the obsessio montis Badonici, of which 
the author of the De Excidio speaks as occurring in the year of his birth 
forty-three years before the date of writing, not to the Battle of Badon 
of 516 in the Annales Cambriae but to the Bellum Badonis secundo 
recorded under 665 in the same document. This equation raises every 
sort of difficulty, not least that of explaining how Bede came to be 
ignorant of an event of first-rate importance which occurred less than 
ten years before his own birth. More important, perhaps, it involves 
breaking up the De Excidio into two parts, the first of which was 
written some hundred and fifty years after the second, for there is no 
denying that the author of the later sections attacks by name certain 
Welsh princes of the second quarter of the sixth century in terms 
which show him to be their contemporary. Not content with this 
arbitrary division of a work whose coherence of style, plan, and argu- 
ment is sufficient demonstration to most scholars of its essential unity, 
Mr. Wade-Evans proceeds, without any adequate grounds, to relate 
the second Battle of Badon to the prophecy in § 23 of the De Excidio 
that the Saxons should ravage Britain for one hundred and fifty years 
before settling it, and, since he regards this battle of 665 as the turning- 
point of the struggle, he happily reaches the year 514, which happens 
to be that given for the arrival of the West Saxons in the Anglo-Saxon 
Chronicle, as that of the first adventus Saxonum in Britanniam. It is 
of course impossible to reconcile this fantastic notion with the careful 
computations of Bede, or with the dating of the Hengist-Vortigern 
story in any one of our sources, including Nennius and the Anglo- 
Saxon Chronicle itself ; and so all these are pitched overboard. Nothing 
is said of the archaeological evidence for Saxon settlement in the fifth 
century, nor of the relation borne by the invasions of Britain to the 
general course of European History in this age, for neither can be 
squared with Mr. Wade-Evans’s reading of the evidence: nor does he 
explain how the second Battle of Badon as an epoch-making event is 
to be fitted into the known story of the Anglo-Saxon kingdoms in the 
seventh century. 

Apart from this major difficulty in the book it would be possible to 
select a good many passages in which Mr. Wade-Evans betrays in his 
detailed comments a lack of that critical sobriety so essential to any 
successful attempt to unravel the tangled skein of the Historia Brittonum. 
Thus the mention of Hengist’s interpreter Ceretic in § 37—itself an 
intriguing hint of ancient tradition behind this part of the story—leads 
toa wild suggestion (p. 59) that the name of Cerdic of the West Saxons 
was for some unknown reason written in the margin at this point by 
a certain Bishop Wahlstod (‘ interpreter’), and was signed by him, 
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the whole gloss being subsequently incorporated in the text! Then 
again the Anglo-Saxon pedigrees of § 57 prompt Mr. Wade-Evans to 
the absurd suggestion that most of the families concerned had been 
resident in Britain since far back in the Roman period: in fact, of 
course, their continental origin is shown at once by their descent not 
only froni Germanic deities but from semi-historical figures of the 
earlier continental migration period such as Offa of Angel, as was long 
ago demonstrated by Professor Chadwick. Mr. Wade-Evans consis- 
tently ignores the more important recent contributions to the litera- 
ture of his subject : it is really astonishing, for example, that he should 
make no reference at all to F. Lot’s edition of Nennius (1934), which, 
though marked by the perversity characteristic of much of the work 
of its brilliant author, is a product of profound scholarship which no 
student of this period should ignore. It is perhaps significant that Mr. 
Wade-Evans includes no proper bibliography: the list on p. 154 of 
‘Some Works Cited’, while obviously no guide to the extent of his 
reading, omits so many really essential books as to be almost an insult 
to the serious student. Nennius, in fact, must still await an editor 
who will do true justice to his extraordinary collection of material, 
over which, in his own happy phrase, the hebitudo gentis Britanniae 
has held sway too long. J. N. L. Myres 


The Cambridge Ancient History, vol. xii, A.D. 193-324, edited by 
S. A. Cook, F. E. Apcocx, M. P. CHarLteswortn, N. H. Baynes. 
Pp. xxvii.+ 849. (Cambridge University Press, 1939.) 


THE century and a half which separates the accession of Severus 
from the Foundation of Constantinople may be called the dark ages 
of the Roman Empire. At the death of Gallienus the combination of 
barbarian invasions, disease, and economic crises had weakened its 
vitality to the verge of collapse, when fortunately a succession of 
military Emperors from Illyricum restored the balance and made 
possible the constructive reorganization of Diocletian and Constantine. 
The period, too, is poorly documented, and perhaps for this reason 
has attracted little attention from English historians. The editors have 
thus wisely made extensive use of the services of foreign specialists 
and have given us a volume distinguished alike by soundness of 
judgement and lucidity of presentation. 

Readers of this JouRNAL will naturally be most interested in the 
chapters which describe the history of the Church, and they will not 
be disappointed with the fare provided for their consumption. Two 
chapters by the late Professor Burkitt deserve special commendation. 
In the first he gives a clear account of the prophetic doctrine of 
Montanism with its belief in the imminence of the second Advent, 
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and emphasizes the indirect contribution which it made to the 
establishme::t of a closed canon of scripture to which no more revela- 
tions could be added. In another section the importance of the 
Christian Apologists, especially Justin Martyr, is justly appraised 
against the conflicting doctrines of the Gnostics, Valentinus and 
Basilides, who neglected the Old Testament and started from the 
basis of current philosophy and science. The second chapter is 
devoted to an account of the growth of the Eastern Church with 
special attention given to the Catechetical School at Alexandria under 
Clement and Origen. But of chief interest is the author’s description 
of the Manichaean heresy, in which, drawing upon the fragments 
recently discovered in Chinese Turkestan and in Egypt, he refutes 
the previously accepted belief that the Christian element in Mani’s 
system was a later and Western accretion, and contends that it was 
fundamental to the creed and was derived from the Christianity of 
Marcion and of Bardaisan. 

The history of the Western Church comes from the pen of 
Professor Lietzmann who, if less stimulating than Professor Burkitt, 
is sober in his criticisms and judgements. After describing the con- 
temporary forms of Christian worship and contrasting the Eucharistic 
doctrines found in Justin and Cyprian, he traces the rising importance 
of the Church of Rome, using as evidence the testimony of Irenaeus 
and the fact that Rome increasingly became the scene of theological 
conflicts, such as Monarchianism, which were brought from the East 
to the West. On the other hand, the African Church was less con- 
cerned with questions of doctrine than practical problems such as the 
readmission of the lapsed to Communion, and this controversy, which 
became acute after the persecutions, had repercussions in the Novatian 
schism in Rome. 

The Decian persecution is touched upon by several contributors to 
this volume and is differently assessed. To the reviewer it seems 
that Professor Baynes is right in maintaining that it was a deliberate 
political move by the Emperor to enforce uniformity of worship in 
the belief that in this way the unity of the Empire might be main- 
tained. The same author is also abundantly justified in his contention 
that the later Diocletianic persecution was instigated by Galerius, 
while in a final chapter he argues for the genuineness of Constantine’s 
conversion to Christianity. Readers will be familiar with his argu- 
ments which are fully set out and documented in his paper to the 
British Academy entitled ‘Constantine and the Christian Church’. 
Elsewhere I have followed this interpretation of the evidence, and the 
restatement of his case by Professor Baynes confirms my belief in its 
cogency. H. M. D. PARKER 
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Cathedra Petri; Etudes d’Histoire ancienne de l Eglise, by Pierre 
BATIFFOL. Pp. vii+ 336. (Les éditions du cerf, Paris, 1938.) 


AsouT two-thirds of the material contained in this volume was left 
by the late Mgr. Batiffol arranged in such a way that he appears to 
have contemplated its publication in book-form. Some of this material 
consisted of articles already published, but these had been revised 
and augmented by the author. Five other studies have been added, 
three of which, comprising lectures delivered by Mgr. Batiffol at 
Strasbourg, have not been previously published. The thanks of 
students of early church history are due to the self-effacing editor 
who has given us this final volume from the pen of the distinguished 
historian of the rise of Catholicism. 

The title Cathedra Petri is a suitable one, inasmuch as the general 
subject of the book is the history of the Roman primacy in the early 
centuries. A brief résumé of the contents is necessary in order to 
explain the ground which the book covers, the letter E being used 
to indicate portions added by the editor. There are three divisions 
with an introduction and conclusion to the whole. After the introduc- 
tion (Les origines du catholicisme), Part I consists of the Strasbourg 
lectures (E), the subject of which is ‘La “‘Potestas” papale’; the 
history of the Roman see is traced in its relations with other churches, 
and more particularly with regard to the three zones in which the 
‘ potestas’ was exercised, i.e. the regiones suburbaricae, the west gener- 
ally, and the east. Part II consists of material of a very different type. 
In seven chapters Mgr. Batiffol considers the use of certain words 
and phrases, e.g. principatus, sedes apostolica, princeps apostolorum. 
Part III deals with the relations of Rome with the Eastern Church. 
Chapter I (E) discusses the situation in general, chapter II the appeals 
to Rome up to the Council of Chalcedon, and chapter III the policy 
of Justinian. As a conclusion, an address (L’Eglise) delivered by 
Mgr. Batiffol in 1907 is reprinted (E). 

No slight is intended if it is pointed out that there is a distinct 
difference between the material collected by Mgr. Batiffol himself and 
that added by his editor. In the latter part, the spoken word was 
the means by which these chapters were first communicated, and in 
consequence they are definitely suited for a wider circle of readers 
than is the rest of the book. Moreover, there is a good deal of over- 
lapping between Parts I and III on the subject of the Eastern Church ; 
but it is hard to see how this could have been avoided. 

Within the compass of a review it is obviously impossible to enter 
on a discussion of the whole question of the Roman primacy and it 
must suffice to point out some features of Mgr. Batiffol’s work. 
Part II is the most important; much of it is not easy reading, but 
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the study of these words and phrases which is here presented must 
be taken into account by all future workers on this subject. One 
may note a tendency, particularly in Part I, to read more into the 
ancient authorities than is justified. Mgr. Batiffol’s inferences may be 
correct, but they appear to go beyond what can safely be affirmed 
from the sources. With regard to the Eastern Church the author is 
fully sensible of the difficulties that the idea of the primacy encoun- 
tered there. ‘Je crois que l’Orient réalisait mal la primauté romaine’ 
(p- 75)- 

The book is attractively produced, and there are few misprints in 
the text. The footnotes have been less carefully corrected. Greek 
quotations are badly printed, and there is a curious ‘assuntum’ for 
‘consecutum’ in a passage of Tertullian on p. 142. J. STEVENSON 


A Popular History of the Church, by Puitie Hucues. Pp. xii+ 280. 
(Burns, Oates & Washbourne, Ltd., 1939.) 


In ten chapters and an epilogue, making 280 pages in all, Mr. Hughes 
has done his best to set out the main lines as he sees them of a story 
which extends from the beginning to A.D. 1938. To some extent the 
task is lightened because after the first two chapters down to A.D. 711 
he concerns himself almost entirely with western developments from 
A.D. 313 onwards except for a chapter of 11 pages on ‘ The Missionary 
Church’. The book is intended we are told, on the wrapper, as ‘a 
text-book for catholic students, young or old . . . and as a text-book 
it is likely to achieve immediate success.’ If at: opinion may be 
hazarded on a supposition, it is more likely to appeal to those to whom 
the history is already familiar and who read because they wish to do 
so, than to those whose attention to it is enforced. There are pages 
vigorously written and very frank in expression, but there are also 
a good many that are too full of facts to be carried in the mind by 
those who do not know what they connote. The attitude to which 
readers are to be led is perhaps not inadequately represented by the 
statement in regard to the Elizabethan period that ‘ the bishops were 
all deposed and a new self-consecrated hierarchy of heretics took 
their place’, and the comment which follows a passage in regard to 
Luther’s views in an earlier chapter, ‘ Such is the revolutionary theory 
technically called Justification by Faith Alone. If it is true, then, the 
whole traditional structure of Christianity is a needless empty show, 
the Mass, the sacraments, the sacrificing priesthood, the teaching 
hierarchy, the papacy, practices of penance, asceticism, habits of 
self-restraint, prayer itself.’ 
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Dr. Routh, by R. D. Mippieton, M.A. Pp. xvi+280. (Oxford 
University Press, 1938.) 


MarTIN JosePH RouTH—‘ that extremist Dr. Routh’, as J. P. Migne 
the patrologist called him in a letter to George Hay Forbes in 1857, 
was born 18 September 1755, became a demy of Magdalen College, 
Oxford, 24 July 1771, was elected fellow 25 July 1775 and President 
28 April 1791, and died in his lodgings there 22 December 1854. 
In January 1813 there was matriculated at the age of 17 a future 
fellow of Oriel, Samuel Rickards, who remarked, according to Miss 
Mozley, ‘not only that Dr. Routh was old at any given date, but that 
he always had been old, and gave the world the impression of never 
having known any other stage of being.” A Magdalen undergraduate, 
J. H. Gray, matriculated in 1818 at the same age as Rickards, formu- 
lated an amusing theory of four avatars of Routh, beginning in the 
reign of Henry VIII, living to be tutor to Reginald Pole ‘a nobleman 
of Magdalen College’; chaplain to Laud ; friend of the Seven Bishops 
[Phillpotts suggested that he must have been Hough]; and lastly 
Praeses modernus. Early in 1820 John Henry Newman wrote to his 
father: ‘ One of our Dons is on the eve of marriage, the President of 
Magdalen, noted for his learning, his strange appearance, his venerable 
age.” Newman at the time was 19, Routh not yet 66. Too much 
stress must not be laid on the epithet ‘ venerable’, since it was applied 
also to George Horne as President, who was only 60 when he became 
Bishop of Norwich in 1790. As Archbishop Davidson used to say of 
the impression made by some of the less famous of his own prede- 
cessors in the eighteenth century: ‘It was the wig that did it.’ 
Routh lived to an age which would justify the title for any man, but 
there is evidence that he felt himself to be old earlier than many and 
took precautions accordingly which were not always sympathetically 
regarded by younger men. ‘I begin’, wrote Newman to Frederic 
Rogers in December 1864, ‘ to understand old Routh’s excessive care 
of himself; for if I neglected myself an hour or two I might be in 
for it [sce. bronchitis].’ Perhaps the best (and it is not ‘ unworthy 
note ’) and the worst that can be said of the college in the period when 
Rickards and Newman were young is to be found in the life of 
Bishop Durnford by Dean Stephens, where contemporary accounts 
are quoted, and an estimate of the President by Durnford himself: 
‘Little did I think in the days of the ancient Routh that I should 
ever be a guest in that house which I used to visit with such awe but 
never without pleasure.’ It is a tribute in reminiscent vein to an era 
as difficult for us to picture as that in another vignette of the period 
framed in the story that Dr. Bliss used to tell (teste Ricardo Hiley) 
of ‘an ancient don entering his barber’s shop and addressing him: 
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“Tonsor, tonde meam barbam”’, and receiving as reply “‘ Certe qui- 
dem, in oculi nictu.’’’ 

It is an age which has gone for ever, and no one wishes to restore 
it; but the representation which serves to enhance the contrast 
between old and new is not thereby justified unless it is based in 
facts. In the memoirs which Goldwin Smith dictated to Mr. Haultain 
at Toronto some forty years ago he spoke of revisiting Oxford and 
his old college: ‘There was a new President’s Lodge, and in it, in 
place of the centenarian and fainéant Routh, lived and ruled the very 
active and highly efficient President, my friend Warren.’ He approved 
of the changes: ‘ Yet I could not refrain from mentally wafting a 
sigh to the memory of the unreformed Magdalen, and feeling a slight 
compunction at having taken an active part in letting the stir of a 
progressive age into that little nook of unprogressive felicity.’ Gold- 
win Smith had said many hard things about the old régime, nor was 
he alone in doing so. Yet in the year before he became a demy, on 
the President’s nomination, words had been written in the Vice- 
President’s Book in celebration of the jubilee of Routh’s election as 
President which contrast curiously with Smith’s contemptuous refer- 
ence to ‘ the state of sinecurism and torpor in which to the end of his 
days’ the President ‘allowed that magnificent college to remain’. 
The pages of Bloxam and of Macray and of the University Historical 
Register tell a different story, whether we look for justification for the 
epithet ‘fainéant’ or to the record of the careers of demies and 
fellows or even, after allowing for the factors noted by Mr. H. A. 
Wilson, to that of university scholarships and prizes ; and the memory of 
the man to whom Bishop Phillpotts wrote in 1850 that ‘little did I 
think that my affectionate attachment to you admitted of being 
increased. My reverence has long reached a height which cannot be 
exceeded ’ is not very likely to suffer from Goldwin Smith’s detraction 
or from what Dr. Pusey called a ‘ brutish inference’ of Tom Mozley. 

There was room for a biography of Dr. Routh on a larger scale 
than the notices in the works already mentioned or in the vivid essay 
which Dean Burgon afterwards developed in ‘ Twelve Good Men’ ; 
and if Mr. Middleton has, as is natural, drawn largely from the same 
sources he has been fortunate in having room to make fuller use of 
them and indeed in adding some materials hitherto unused for the 
purpose. He gives extracts from the letters of Routh’s father which 
show that the young man was once refreshingly young and the young 
fellow of Magdalen anything rather than rich, and the wig which his 
father desired for him for its symbolic value as well as ‘ the breaking 
of a spell which has counteracted most of your purposes of exertion 
excursion and amusement’ had still to wait for some years to be 
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ordered to mark the dignity of the Bachelor in Divinity, if not the 
Proctor or Bursar. These letters and their companions are very 
human documents, and th reader will certainly wish that more of 
those contained in the various collections at Magdalen may be 
published for their own sake, even if, as is pointed out here, they 
leave gaps in the history. It is not, for example, Mr. Middleton’s 
fault that they do not enable him to solve the problem of the actual 
part taken by Routh in directing Samuel Seabury’s thoughts to 
Scotland when in quest of consecration to the episcopate. The story 
as it is often told bristles with improbabilities but may none the less 
have a substratum of truth, though the trend of American opinion 
seems now to be definitely adverse. Some would say not ‘may’ but 
‘must’, for it rests upon testimony which it is very difficult to set 
aside, unless indeed in the course of a life which lasted 70 years 
afterwards the old man came to imagine that he had in his twenties 
exercised an influence in determining the course of events greater 
than was actually the fact. The evidence that at the end of his life 
Dr. Routh both himself fully believed and told others that he had 
expressed doubts about the Danish succession and had advised 
recourse to Scotland is almost conclusive; and no reader of Mr. 
Frederick Meyricke’s ‘ Memories’ in connexion with the letter that he 
received from the President a few months before his death will suspect 
any great failure of powers. As is shown by other chapters in 
Mr. Middleton’s book which relate to the Scottish Church and the 
Eastern Orthodox Church and by the accounts given by W. Palmer 
of Magdalen, such topics not only stood in close association with the 
patristic labours which Goldwin Smith describes sneeringly as chiefly 
due to curiosity, but seem always, where information is available, to 
have excited Routh’s keen interest. That, however, is an argument 
which might be made to tell either way. 

The President’s literary labours, his well-defined political and 
religious opinions, his college work, his life at home and at Tylehurst, 
his library, and the estimates of his contemporaries provide Mr. 
Middleton with opportunity for numerous interesting extracts and 
notes for which the general reader will be grateful. He supplies 
a useful complement to other works without superseding them in the 
eyes of those who have learnt so much of the President’s relations 
with individuals from the pages of Bloxam and Macray, of his 
responsibility in the matter of College policy and business and for 
alterations and changes of buildings from Mr. H. A. Wilson’s chapter 
in the history of the College. Routh was an autocrat who was not 
unbenevolent, of sounder judgement in some directions than many 
of his critics, an old man who was never in a hurry, who became as 
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old men do perhaps unduly tenacious of the past, one who was treated 
by every one in college as ‘reverendus admodum Praeses’ from whose 
presence choir-boys were taught to retreat without turning their 
backs and in whose presence seniors wore academic dress even at 
social gatherings, one to whom visits of ceremony were paid by 
persons of distinction who came to Oxford, and probably the only 
Head of a House of his time, except Gaisford, of whom foreign 
scholars were likely to have heard. 

The following notes suggest themselves and may be useful. P. ix 
note 1 ‘the’ University; x ‘Gownsman’s’ gallows, bis; xv ‘Acomb’ 
not ‘Acombe’; 4 note 2 ‘dining’ mot ‘drinking’; 38 note 3 ‘1780’ 
not ‘1781’; 43 ‘and the view which might be seen’ and ‘those’ 
towers, and in note 2 ‘a good runner’; 76 ‘in 1796’ mot ‘in 1795’; 
and ‘in usum Cleri’ not ‘in usu Clerici’; 79 note 2 ?‘ Life’ not 
‘Memoirs’, and ‘orders’ not ‘Holy Orders’; 84 ‘ representative’ not 
‘representation’; 85 ‘but is out’ and ‘I will not lose time’; 89 ‘I 
wished, whenever I might, to make my demand’; go ‘and I think’ 
and ‘believed by the people’ and ‘and no one can’ and ‘entitled 
Opuscula’; 91 ‘made me feel’; 111 ‘ Fabian’ not ‘ Fabius’; 114 ‘ Le- 
ontius’ not ‘ Leontinus’; 119 ‘J. W.’ not ‘J. R.’; 137 a statement as 
to Routh and Newman is said to have been written by Bloxam, and 
a manuscript ref. is given: it is curious that it is found in the exact 
words as a comment not of Bloxam but of Miss Mozley in her 
edition of her brother’s Letters p. 39; 138 ‘such request’ and ‘John 
H. Newman’; 142 note 2‘113’ not‘13’; 146, 189, 270 ‘ Phillpotts’; 
148 ‘C. G.’ not ‘C. S.’; 150 ‘in such way’ and ‘a disguised or veiled 
republic’; 155 ‘any attempt’, ‘the many instances’, ‘wishing all 
success’, ‘ Magdalenenses’, ‘Oxonienses’; 159 note ‘ Register, Demies, 
vol. iv’; 160 ‘Burrough’ or ‘ Burroughs’ not ‘ Burrows’ and ‘ those 
of Martin Joseph Routh and John Parkinson’: 163 query ‘Secretary 
at Westminster’; 169 ‘Bibliothecae Praefectus’; 171 ‘stay of the 
Demies’; 175 ‘twenty-three’ not ‘thirty-three’; 179 ‘I said that’; 
181 ‘the President received’; 182 ‘taken up at the same time’; 
187 ‘this all-important subject’; 204 ‘ whom by the way’ not ‘who’; 
218 ‘Henrey’ not ‘Henry’; 214 note 2, 216 note 3 ‘Lane Poole’ ; 
218 note 1 ‘ No doubt, Sir’; 237 ‘appeared immediately and in the 
most terrible alarm but’ and ‘for a very long time’ and ‘for no other 
person’ and ‘if he had given’ and ‘you're’ mot ‘you are’; 248 ?‘J.T.’ 
Fowler ; 252 ‘but proofs’ and ‘sent a man up’ and ‘to secure and 
bring them back’; 257 ‘Meerman’; 276 ‘Butler, Bp. J. 178’ and 
‘Daubeny’. The citations from authorities in manuscript there has 
been no opportunity of verifying. CLAUDE JENKINS 
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The Church of England, by Herpert HeNsLey HENSON, sometime 
Bishop of Durham, Hon. Fellow of All Souls College, Oxford. 
Pp..xvi+ 264. (Cambridge University Press, 1939.) 


THis new study of the Church of England will no doubt be widely 
read, as it certainly deserves to be. Dr. Henson’s intimate knowledge 
of English Church History, combined with his prolonged experience 
of high ecclesiastical office, must give great weight to the judgements 
which he puts before us. These judgements are expressed in a style 
which has lost nothing of its well known clarity and vigour. The 
book is one of a series, edited by Lord Stamp, on English Institu- 
tions—does not set out to convey either a connected history of the 
Church of England, or a complete account of its present legal structure, 
but rather ‘a speculum or mirror in which the working institution is 
displayed’. ‘Only so much history has been introduced and so much 
law, as appeared in my judgement indispensable for a just estimate 
of the existing situation.’ The outcome is a very remarkable achieve- 
ment. After an opening chapter of Historical Introduction, the Bishop 
passes to the fundamental question of Church and State. This chapter 
opens with a penetrating analysis of the functions of the two powers, 
which will commend itself to many who do not follow the Bishop in 
his treatment of practical issues. The next two chapters expound 
and defend the Via Media and discuss the meaning and the necessity 
of Subscription. The present position is then considered in more 
detail under the headings ‘The English Bishop’, ‘The English 
Clergy’, ‘The Parochial System’, ‘ National Education’. The last 
two chapters sketch the transformation which has passed over the 
Established Church since the Reform Act of 1832, and discuss the 
relations of the Church of England with other Churches. An Epilogue 
concludes the work. 

Here it must suffice to say that Dr. Henson is convinced that far- 
reaching changes are imperative. He shows that the modern Bishop, 
commonly supposed to be wealthy, is in reality often hard put to it 
to occupy and maintain on his endowment the great house attached 
to his See. Hence an unfortunate tendency—the modern form of 
‘Simony’ as Dr. Henson describes it—to restrict the higher offices 
in the Church to those endowed with private means. The Parson’s 
freehold has in the past, Dr. Henson allows, often subserved good 
ends; but he urges that it is now no longer defensible. The weighty 
chapter on National Education concludes with the verdict: ‘The 
Dual System blocks the way to a working alliance of men of good- 
will.’ Thus in all the main departments of ecclesiastical administra- 
tion Dr. Henson advocates change. But first and foremost he calls 
for severance of the association of Church and State. ‘The question 
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of Disestablishment’, he writes in the Preface, ‘could not be wholly 
omitted, but it forms no part of the general scheme’. Yet the reader 
can hardly fail to notice that the argument is directed to the question 
at its most crucial points, and it is difficult to escape the impression 
that it is the issue which is uppermost in Dr. Henson’s mind. 

The historical judgements are always interesting and suggestive, 
but they are not invariably convincing. Particularly open to criticism 
is the Bishop’s estimate of the Evangelical Movement in the Church 
of England. He dismisses it almost contemptuously: ‘ Hidebound 
by its Calvinistic Dogma’—we note that Calvinism remains for 
Dr. Henson a term of reproach—‘and by its connexion with Dissent’ 
—a connexion which in another context may still count for merit in 
Dr. Henson’s eyes—‘ the Evangelical party was never really at home 
in the Church of England’. This surely will not do. There is force 
in the complaint that ‘the Methodist movement was intellectually 
barren’, but so far as the Church of England is concerned it may 
fairly be questioned whether it would have survived the fourth decade 
of the nineteenth century at all, had there not been in the preceding 
generation a Church of England counterpart to non-Anglican Metho- 
dism. As for the Movement not being ‘ really at home’ in the Church, 
it is perhaps enough to reply that Charles Simeon can be thought of 
nowhere else. 

In the Epilogue the Bishop returns once more to the theme of 
Christianity and the Nation. It is written around the refrain: ‘The 
day of Nationalism is over.’ ‘On every plane’, he writes, ‘it is be- 
coming apparent that civilized mankind has outgrown the garments 
of its nationalist past’. This is a surprising opinion. One may be 
tempted to wish that it were so. But the signs of the times are 
otherwise. Nationality and Nationalism will continue, it may be 
safely prophesied, to condition the structure of human society all the 
world over for an indefinite future. If unbridled Nationalism is 
mankind’s worst danger, a wise Nationalism, conscious of its inherent 
limitation, has an essential part to play. Why then need we feel 
obliged to accept the Bishop’s conclusion that ‘the epoch of national 
Churches is closed’? In this latest book Dr. Henson shows us again, 
almost as clearly as he has done in earlier works, how profoundly the 
national character of the Church of England has coloured both Church 
and State. Those who are still unwilling to see the Church of England 
abandon its national character for the merely denominational status 
which the Bishop now marks out for it are not necessarily moved, as 
he suggests (p. 56), by worldly considerations. Moreover, recent 
Church history, to which he so confidently appeals, may be interpreted 
to support a very different policy; Lord Stamp’s appreciative and 
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judicious Preface to this volume is perhaps intended to hint as much. 
But difference of opinion on this main point need not lessen the 
sense of indebtedness to Dr. Henson for his courageous and stimu- 
lating reflections on the Church which he has served with so great 
distinction for so many years. 

P. 200, |. 5, for ‘ provided’ read ‘non-provided’. J. M. Creep 


Il Concetto della Indeterminazione, by LEONE VIVANTE. Pp. 281. 
(Vallechi, Firenze, 1938.) 

Indétermination et Création. L’Indéterminisme dans ses rapports avec 
limagination créatrice et l’activité morale, by LEONE VIVANTE. 
French translation by L. E. Lanza. Pp. 270. (Fernand Sorlot, 
Paris, 1939.-) 

Tuis clearly written analysis of the concept of indetermination by an 
unashamed advocate puts Sig. Vivante in the line of Bergson, Croce, 
and Gentile, whose writings, though not often explicitly mentioned, 
have clearly exercised great influence upon him. His aversion to all 
accounts of the universe which look upon it as regulated by a body 
of ordered principles brings him into conflict with the conclusions of 
traditional metaphysicians. But, despite this, his own treatment is 
metaphysical from start to finish and stands on a high philosophical 
level. Indetermination, he explains, is of a piece with the notions 
causa sui, ‘ intrinsic causality’ (intima causalitda), liberty (libertad), and 
true and proper productivity (vera produttivita), and the author is 
fully conscious that he has to face the criticisms of that large body of 
scholastic philosophers who maintain that such a concept is self-refuting 
and not reconcilable with the idea of extrinsic causality which is at 
the basis of the Cosmological Argument. Hence the first half of the 
book is mainly concerned with rebutting objections which he foresees 
from Theists and Pantheists alike. 

The latter part of the volume attempts to show the relevance of the 
idea of Indetermination to the chief problems of life and thought. 
The notion, he insists, lies behind all creative action; for without it 
art in its manifold forms would be impossible. ‘ I] problema dell’ arte 
é il problema della parole creare’ (§ 75); and ‘ chi ignora la realta di 
un principio incausato, bestemmia I’arte, ogni qualvolta ne parli’ (§ 76). 
But though art is that activity which pre-eminently demands such 
liberta, the same notion is required no less by morality. To act on 
the basis of preconceived and self-prescribed principles is only the 
morality of the Pharisee and the hypocrite. True nobility consists in 
the unexpected, the unanticipated, the heroic, where the action is 
causa sut. 
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With what is commonly understood by an intelligible universe 
Sig. Vivante has thus scant sympathy ; and it is at this point that most 
Christian philosophers may be expected to part company with him. 
For here Christian theism stands for an essentially ‘ central’ position 
(as in most other matters, a fact well illustrated in Mr. E. I. Watkin’s 
recent book, The Catholic Centre), and thus can accept neither the 
Pantheist’s extreme of monism nor the extreme of indeterminism 
expounded in this study. But of these two extremes it is the former 
which is the more seducing and for much that Sig. Vivante writes 
in criticism of a ‘ block-universe’ the Christian apologist may be 
grateful. 

The least well-argued of Sig. Vivante’s pages are those in which he 
has been tempted to seek support for his indeterminism from the 
modern physicists. He invokes some obiter dicta of Prof. Eddington to 
establish the fact of indeterminacy in physical nature, but he does not 
mention that any such deductions from the Quantum Theory are 
repudiated by Max Planck, to whom the theory is due ; and many may 
feel that he brushes aside much too readily Dr. Ernst Cassirer’s objec- 
tion (which he mentions) that there is a vast gulf between the alleged 
indeterminacy of molecular physics and that required by moral action. 
The reader will also observe that Sig. Vivante takes over Prof. 
Eddington’s view of time, with its quite unorthodox interpretation of 
the relativity account. Acceptance of the ordinary relativity view, of 
course, would have involved the reversibility of time, a doctrine which 
would have been suicidal for one who has so much to say (and that 
often of great value even to those who would not accept his main 
conclusions) on the philosophy of time ; but instead of perceiving that 
such a view demands the abandonment of the relativity view alto- 
gether, he accepts Eddington’s compromise. 


Apart from the modification in the title, the French translation 
appears to add nothing to the Italian beyond a foot-note to § 72, 


stating that inveramento (from inverare, ‘to make true’) defies trans- 
lation. 


Die philosophische Grundlegung der katholischen Sittenlehre by THEODOR 
STEINBUCHEL. (Handbuch der katholischen Sittenlehre herausge- 
geben von Prof. Dr. F. TILLMANN Bd. I, i/ii.). Pp. 410+297. 
(L. Schwan, Diisseldorf, 1938.) 

DEsPITE its unusually formidable dimensions and a somewhat for- 

bidding title, this treatise is not only instructive but in places of great 

interest and decidedly thought-provoking. As a good Thomist, Dr. 


Steinbiichel sharply demarcates the natural from the supernatural, 
XLI P 
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and insists that the distinction must be preserved in a theoretical 
analysis of the nature of Christian conduct. Hence Sittenlehre is to 
be kept quite separate from ‘ Moral Theology’, which is accordingly 
excluded from his pages. His purpose here is to set forth those ethical 
principles which condition man’s true good in the natural order and 
in his judgement form the foundations upon which a Catholic Christian 
can rightly base his standard of conduct. 

Dr. Steinbiichel’s discussions are largely concerned with the con- 
tributions to philosophical ethics made since 1900 especially in his own 
country. He provides an excellent survey of many theories which 
have had wide influence in German academic circles, and in this con- 
nexion especially illuminating is the chapter of well over a hundred 
pages on ‘ Gegensitzliche Haltungen gegen das Ethos der Offenbarung 
in heutigen Sittlichkeitsformen’. Elsewhere the Barthians naturally 
come in for a full share of his attention, and so does Dr. Nicolai 
Hartmann and to a less extent Rudolf Otto. There are other names, 
too, such as Martin Heidegger, Max Scheler, and Wilhelm Dilthey, 
which are probably less familiar to theologians outside Germany, whose 
doctrines are fully analysed. The general impression which this survey 
leaves is that the doctrines expounded in the German universities 
during the present century have been more original, more searching, 
and, on the whole, more unbalanced than those upon which British 
students have been nourished by their professors of moral philosophy in 
the same period. Also, German moralists have been far less exclusively 
concerned with the theory of ethical knowledge, perhaps because they 
have never had a Dr. G. E. Moore’s Principia Ethica to dominate 
their interests. It should be added that the survey, which does not 
profess to be complete, significantly omits all discussions of those 
ethical doctrines bound up with the Nazi Weltanschauung. In the 
thirty-six large pages of index, one will seek in vain for a single 
reference to ‘ Rosenberg’, ‘ Rasse’, or ‘ Pazifismus’. 

In so far as one may attempt to summarize Dr. Steinbiichel’s own 
contribution to his subject, it may be said to rest on a rooted convic- 
tion that the most important philosophical pre-requisite for a Catholic 
account of ethics is a correct doctrine of the nature of man. But 
‘anthropology’ (in the scholastic sense, of course) implies a doctrine 
of being, and thus ethics leads on to metaphysics. ‘ Everything human 
(alles Humane) is always created being, and therefore nothing human 
can be a final, absolute value. It is a relative value, because it is being 
in relation to God, its beginning and its end. . . . What is human is 
always that which is merely second, the penultimate, while God is the 
first and the Ultimate. Therefore, faith and religion can be neither 
understood nor justified from their cultural achievements’ (i, 57). 
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The book thus stands in line with the writings of M. Jacques Maritain 
in France and of Mr. V. A. Demant among ourselves. 

Impressive use is made of writers of the ‘ value ethics’ (phenomeno- 
logical) school. Through the connexions of Franz Brentano with 
Scholasticism, there is much in the earlier phases of this movement 
which has affinities with orthodox Catholic metaphysics. But Dr. 
Steinbiichel does not shrink from also drawing freely on the develop- 
ments of phenomenology in Dr. Nicolai Hartmann, even though, as is 
well known, the latter’s position allows no place for a Catholic philo- 
sophy, nor, indeed, theism of any kind. Thus in his discussion of moral 
responsibility, he invokes the support of Hartmann’s recent attempt 
to show that it is the Urgegenstdndlichkeit of man that constitutes him 
a free being. 

Among the large number of subjects discussed in this book (to 
mention some at random) are the place of the imitation of Christ in 
Christian ethics, the possibility of a ‘Christian Philosophy’ (which is 
denied), Scheeben’s teaching of the central part played by the ‘ Mys- 
terious’ in theology, the relation of Otto’s ‘Holy’ to the bonum. Those 
whose appetite is still unsatisfied after imbibing these 700 large pages 


will be glad to observe that what they have before them is only 
‘Band I’. 


An Introduction to the Study of Christianity, by FRANK Dopp. Pp. 308. 
(George Allen & Unwin, London, 1938.) 


‘It may reasonably be asked why, in view of the immense mass of 
literature already existing on the subject of the Christian Faith and its 
history, an ‘‘ Introduction” such as the present should be thought 
necessary.” So Mr. Dodd begins his preface ; and on reaching the end, 
one reader at any rate still finds himself without an answer. Mr. Dodd 
has collected a good deal of information bearing on the History of 
Christianity. He has much to say about the N.T. period; considerably 
less on the period between the Apostolic Fathers and the twelfth cen- 
tury; and after the thirteenth century the treatment is decidedly 
scanty. Where he gives facts, he often presents them with an encyclo- 
paedic accuracy, but scarcely ever does the reader meet with judge- 
ments either stimulating in themselvesor the outcome of any specialized 
knowledge. Mr. Dodd is not deterred by his limitations, however, 
from sometimes expressing opinions of a highly precarious kind nor 
from developing their implications. Thus he would have us believe 
that the doctrine of the Virgin Birth did not commend itself to the 
Christian consciousness until after the Four Gospels had been written, 
the early chapters of the First and Third Gospels being the work of 
a ‘Pseudo-Matthew’ and a ‘Pseudo-Luke’ respectively; that the 
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Fourth Gospel was the production of Lazarus; and that not until early 
in the second century did the doctrine of Christ’s divinity prove 
acceptable to the Christian Church. Unorthodox doctrines such as 
these have had their advocates before, and such as are convinced of 
them should, of course, defend them. But to state them with usually 
little or no defence in a book which purports to be an ‘ Introduction 
to the Study of Christianity’ is quite unjustified and can only mislead. 
The reviewer can only conclude by saying that he cannot think of any 
class of readers who in his opinion would derive any kind of profit 
from reading this book. F. L. Cross 


The Knowledge of God and the Service of God according to the Teaching 
of the Reformation (the Gifford Lectures delivered in the University 
of Aberdeen in 1937 and 1938), by Kart Bartu, translated by 
J. L. M. Harre & Ian HENDERSON. Pp. xxix+254. (Hodder 
& Stoughton, 1938.) 


In these two courses of Gifford Lectures Professor Karl Barth has 
found a further opportunity of presenting in popular form the main 
outlines of his now familiar theological scheme. When in his Utrecht 
Lectures of 1935 he undertook a similar task, it was in the form of an 
exposition of the Articles of the Apostles’ Creed. He has now used for 
the same purpose a document to which indeed he cannot and does not 
attribute the same measure of authority, but which is none the less a 
very important and noteworthy statement of Reformation Doctrine— 
the Scottish Confession of 1560. It may be said incidentally that not 
one of the least claims of these Lectures upon our gratitude is that they 
have again concentrated attention upon this very original and straight- 
forward document whose importance even in Scotland has been too 
much obscured by the more sophisticated Westminster Confession of 
nearly a hundred years later. 

Professor Barth’s choice, however, of the Scottish Confession from 
among the many Confessions, Lutheran and Reformed, of the sixteenth 
century as the text of his Lectures was no doubt determined chiefly by 
the fact that these lectures were being delivered to a Scottish audience 
and on a foundation which specifically invited Scotsmen to cultivate 
a theology very different in character from that of John Knox and his 
friends. Lord Gifford’s purpose in founding his Lectures in the Scottish 
Universities was to promote the study of Natural Theology in the most 
rigorous sense, i.e. of a knowledge of God and His relations with the 
world to be attained ‘without reference to or reliance upon any 
supposed exceptional or so-called miraculous revelation’. When 
Professor Barth was invited by the Senatus of Aberdeen University to 
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lecture on Lord Gifford’s Foundation he promptly reminded that body 
that he was an avowed opponent of all natural theology, but when the 
invitation was nevertheless sustained he finally accepted it on his own 
terms. He felt, he tells us, that he could best fulfil the intentions of 
Lord Gifford’s will by the simple method of confronting the natural 
theology which it sought to promote with a wholly different theology 
which every natural theology would be compelled to recognize as the 
denial of all that it affirmed, and the affirmation of all that it denied. This 
wholly different theology was the theology of the Reformed Church, 
the theology professed both by Dr. Barth and by his Scottish 
audience. 

Dr. Barth’s exposition of this Reformed theology is determined 
throughout by his now familiar, but still somewhat elusive, conceptions 
of the nature of Revelation and of Faith. For him the Knowledge of 
God and of His relations with man and the world which is given in His 
revelation of Himself in Jesus Christ is wholly independent of man’s 
lifelong quest for God. He does not deny the fact that man has always 
been seeking after God if haply he might find Him. But he regards 
this search as not merely vain and futile in itself, but apparently as 
motived also by the evil desire to escape from the reality of the only 
true God and from the claims which that reality makes upon man. His 
theological scheme leaves no room for that sublime conception 
of Pascal that man could not be seeking for God if he had not, though 
he knew it not, already found Him, i.e. if God had not been already 
beforehand with man inspiring him to the search. So too, in common 
with every form of Christian theology, Dr. Barth holds that the act of 
faith is not a merely human act but the act of the Holy Spirit in man. 
But here again it seems as if he cannot be satisfied until he has denied 
as far as possible all specifically human character to the act of faith and 
to the obedience which follows from it. Faith indeed, he tell us, is a 
human decision and a decision which needs to be daily renewed. But 
before the decision of faith man had no freedom to make it, no natural 
power in virtue of which it could be made. ‘ The fact that he did come 
to this decision, that he really believed and that he actually had free- 
dom to enter this new life of obedience and hope—all this was not the 
work of his spirit, but the work of the Holy Spirit.’ So, too, the 
obedience which springs from faith, the struggle of the Spirit against 
the flesh, is described not as our struggle but as a struggle in which 
‘we are involved ’, a struggle of which we are only ‘ the scene and wit- 
nesses’, but whose true nature is that it is ‘ the struggle of the Spirit, 
ie. of the Holy Spirit, against the flesh, i.e. against ourselves in the 
totality of our existence, in our piety as well as in our godlessness’. In 
short, man’s true knowledge of God, the faith by which he receives 
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that knowledge, and such obedience to the Divine Will as may issue 
from that faith, are all alike so exclusively the opus Dei that the 
natural man, i.e. man in the totality of his earthly existence, cannot 
however remotely co-operate with it. 

It is clear that such a theology must necessarily deny the very 
existence of any and every natural theology, and if such a theology still 
claims to exist must resolutely refuse all truck with it. Yet it has been 
reserved for Dr. Barth in the twentieth century to interpret even the 
Reformed theology in this rigorously exclusive sense. He has to admit 
that those who first shaped that theology, and notably Calvin in the 
first chapters of his Institutes, made what Dr. Barth describes as a 
‘guarded and conditional’ use of natural theology. It may be 
observed in passing that their use of it was no more and no less 
guarded and conditional than that of the medieval theology which they 
inherited and in this matter continued. Neither the medieval School- 
men nor their Reformed successors ever suspected for a moment that 
in recalling such preliminary and preparatory witness to God’s power 
and glory as man had thought to find in the created order they were 
endangering the uniqueness and all-sufficiency of the Revelation of 
God in Jesus Christ. They saw in the Scriptural Revelation the 
fulfilment of that imperfect and fragmentary witness, not the sheer 
antithesis to it. Dr. Barth apologizes for this lapse on the part of the 
Reformers by saying that ‘ it is well known that the sixteenth century 


was not able to see the antithesis so clearly as we must see it to-day 
after the developments of the last four hundred years’. To most English 
theologians that will seem a somewhat cryptic statement, and they will 
probably hope that he may sooner or later find occasion to explain more 
clearly and precisely what he considers the nature of those developments 
to have been. A. L, LILLey 


Maz in Revolt: A Christian Anthropology, by EMi BRUNNER, Professor 
of Theology in Ziirich, translated by Orive Wyon. Pp. 564. 
(R.T.S.—Lutterworth Press, London, 1933.) 


Tuis book is an interesting attempt to solve the problem of the effects 
of the Fall on human nature. Professor Brunner’s criticism of the 
classical ‘ catholic’ theory, from Irenaeus onwards, is that man is a 
unity, and cannot rightly be understood as a composite being whose 
‘supernatural’ part can be removed while the ‘natural’ remains 
unchanged. It was the great merit of the Reformers that they reas- 
serted this unity; but they fell back into the old error in allowing that 
‘ relics’ of the Image of God remained in fallen man. 

It is doubtful whether in this historical part of his work Professor 
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Brunner is always a sound guide. As in his previous books, he con- 
sistently falls into the error of treating Plato and Aristotle as though 
they were post-Kantian idealists, and he entirely overlooks both the 
Thomist break with the Greeks and the Bonaventuran anticipation of 
the Reformers with which M. Gilson has made us familiar. But how- 
ever that may be, he certainly does good service in focusing attention 
on the truth that man must be treated as a unity. In so far as the 
classical theory denied this it must be abandoned along with Mani- 
cheeism, ‘faculty psychology’, and all other variants on that theme. 

Thus we see the problem in all its sharpness. If man be a personal 
unity, so that his whole self is engaged in his every activity, and be 
in a state of revolt against God, there cannot be any element in his 
being which is unaffected by this fact. So far the Reformers were 
right. But how then are we to account for the fact that there is ‘much 
good in the worst of us’? Are we to discount it as evil in disguise, 
splendida vitia ? 

Professor Brunner’s solution of the problem demands a clear-cut 
divorce between the ‘theological’ view of man on the one hand and 
the scientific and philosophical on the other. I am not sure that I 
have rightly grasped his meaning, but what he appears to me to be 
saying is as follows: The Bible reveals and Theology teaches that man 
is a personal being, created by the love of God to live a life of love to 
God and his fellow men. As one created to make this response he is 
fundamentally a responsible being, whose every act is a decision. But 
every decision he can now make is governed by a primal decision affect- 
ing all men, in virtue of which man is in a state of revolt against his 
Creator. The effect of this is that instead of responding to God and 
our fellow-men in love, we respond to God as men under obligation 
to His law, and to our fellow-men as competitive rivals in selfishness. 
Nevertheless, as we are still human beings, we cannot experience this 
way of living without experiencing it as a contradiction of our true 
being. We could not experience this contradiction without having 
some realization of what it is that we contradict, and this realization 
is the true account of what classical theology described as ‘natural’ 
and the Reformers as ‘relics’ of the Image of God. There is nothing 
that man can do to overcome this habit of contradicting his true being, 
but God in Christ has made it possible through faith. It is only as 
through faith we experience this overcoming of the contradiction in 
us by God in Christ that we can see what has been the truth about 
ourselves all along. 

Now it is true that the Bible consistently deals with man as in 
mutually personal relations with God, and in emphasizing the supreme 
importance of this point of view Professor Brunner makes a contribution 
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of great value. But his cavalier dismissal of biologic, historical, 
and philosophical inquiries into the nature of man as irrelevant to 
theology is a shirking of problems that theology must face, and leaves 
his theology, so to speak, in the air. It is impossible, for example, to gain 
any clear idea of his conception of the primal decision to revolt which 
controls all our actual decisions: on p. 441 he speaks of it as a ‘decision 
which has already been made’, but over and over again he repudiates 
any attempt to treat it as a historical fact. On p. 402 he writes ‘The 
Christian doctrine of Original Sin and of the Fall, rightly understood, 
is no more opposed to the fact of evolution than the beauty or ugliness 
of a picture is opposed to the chemical qualities of its material—the 
canvas or the colours. The beauty or ugliness of a picture has certain 
chemical substances as its substratum. It is not beautiful or ugly 
without those chemical elements, but it is not beautiful or ugly because 
of them, but only “through” them. This may serve as an analogy for 
the disparity of the statements which concern growth and those which 
concern personal being.’ But the human painter is not God; he is not 
responsible for the fact that in order to share his vision of beauty with 
other men in mutually personal relations he has to enter into one- 
sidedly personal relations with canvas and colours. God has apparently 
willed to create man by exercising one-sidedly personal control over 
sub-human material in such a way as to develop out of it creatures 
capable of entering into mutually personal relations with Him, and 
theology cannot rightly regard any attempts to understand any of 
His working as falling outside its province. 

It is impossible in this review to mention all the various subjects 
treated in this long book, in which passages of real value alternate 
with statements open to severe criticism. But a word must be said 
in commendation of the five appendices. They are in many ways the 
best part of the book, for, in contrast with much of what goes before, 
they contain reasonable and intelligible material presented in a clear 
and straightforward style. Indeed I would recommend intending 
readers to read the appendices first; to have done so will often make 
it easier to grasp what Professor Brunner is driving at in the body of 
the book. If, for example, one puts side by side the various things 
that are said about faith at different points in the book, the result is 
only to make confusion worse confounded. Read in the light of the 
admirable statement on p. 541 about the personal relationship between 
God and man, they become intelligible. 

The translator has an irritating habit of inserting a colon between 
the copula and the predicate in sentences of the type ‘ This language 
is: English’. LEONARD HopGson 
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Towards a Dimensional Realism, by Cuar.es M. Perry, Professor of 
Philosophy in the University of Oklahoma, U.S.A. Pp. ix + 180. 
(University Press, Oklahoma, 1939.) 


THE object of this somewhat difficult book is to present an intelligible 
metaphysics entirely in dimensional terms. Starting from the concep- 
tion of the universe as a complex of interrelated events, we naturally ask, 
what is an event? The answer given is that anything is an event that 
can happen with reference to position or quality. What is then the 
relation of the changing to the Changeless, of events as such to the 
Absolute? Is it one of dialectic? Is it one of polarity? The author de- 
clares that the search must go further, and that the Changeless Element 
in an event is something which does not stand in the line of action or 
direction of change in the event itself, but is related to it in a line or 
direction which is either indifferent to or at right-angles to the advance 
of the event. Thus the relation or rather tension between the Absolute 
and events is one of dimension, and to describe fully the network of 
relations which indicate the quality or position of an event we must 
recognize the presence of many dimensions. One way of expressing 
this would be to say that though I cannot draw the relations between 
God, the world, and the individual upon a flat sheet of paper, much 
less represent it by a curve, I can get nearer to a demonstration of it in a 
three-dimensional model, and nearer still in a mechanical model which 
moves. Yet even the latter is full of inadequacy. 

Professor Perry proceeds to work out this multi-dimensional con- 
ception of Reality in a series of seven chapters, dealing severally with 
the universal and the particular, space-time, terms and relations, cause 
and effect, subject and object, process and emergence. A few short 
sentences will indicate his mode of treatment: 

i. ‘ The members of a class [particulars] may seem not to lie in serial 
order, because the differences that make them distinct things are 
in other lines of variation [lying in dimensions at right-angles to 
that series.]’ 

ii. ‘Space-time is only one instance of a dimensional triad. The 
dimensions involved are forward—backward, right—left, up-down.’ 
(There is in this section a canny criticism of Eddington’s doctrine, 
contained in his celebrated chapter, ‘‘Time’s Arrow.’) 

iii. ‘The cross-section of any process will be an emergent quality not 
reducible to any antecedent section or elements nor to any sub- 
sequent stages, but in its irreducibility having its extension at right 
angles, so tospeak, tothe direction of the change that is taking place.’ 

iv. *To be objective is to be right-angular to the perceiving pro- 
cess ... . Consciousness is thus a third dimension, transverse to 
the other two.’ 
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Chapter seven is perhaps the most interesting, for in it the principle 
of ‘rotation’ from one dimensional status to another is shown to 
explain the mode whereby emergent evolution takes place. The end- 
less number of emergents and results and also the pervasive continuity 
all need to be brought into one intelligible picture. This according 
to Perry is achieved in a multi-dimensional system. 

The final chapter applies the same principles to the regulation of a 
planned society, in which the various claims and interests of individuals 
and of social groups are adjusted, and room is made for mutual toleration. 

The book has perhaps no direct bearing upon theology. Yet as a 
brilliant effort to accustom us to thinking of Reality in multi-dimen- 
sional terms (a habit which is still uncomfortable to most people) 
Professor Perry’s work is certainly one to be reckoned with by philo- 
sophical theologians. A. C. Bouquet 


The Adler Papyri. The Greek texts edited by ELKAN NATHAN ADLER, 
Joun Gavin Tait, and Dr. Fritz M. HEICHELHEIM. The Demotic texts 
by the late Proressor FrRANcIs LLEWELLYN GRIFFITH, LL.D., F.B.A. 
Pp. viii + 120, with 16 plates. (Humphrey Milford, Oxford University 
Press, London, 1939.) 


Tuis collection of Greek and Demotic papyri, bought at Luxor by 
Mr. E. K. Adler in 1924, consists of a series of documents belonging 
to a single family and dated between 134 and 89 B.c. As is pointed 
out in the preface there were originally 70 papyri, 21 Greek and 49 
Demotic, of which more than 50 are almost perfect. Most of them are 
concerned with a certain Hr, son of Nekhdtf (in Greek Horus, son 
of Nechoutes), of the Persian epigone, and they were all found, stowed 
away in a pottery jar, somewhere in Gebelén, the ancient Pathyris or 
Aphroditopolis. The Adler Papyri are documents of a legal character, 
concerned with sales of land and buildings, and with loans of grain 
and money. They also comprise two Demotic marriage-contracts. 
Both the Greek and the Demotic documents contain matter of interest 
for students of the Egyptian religion. For example, we learn from the 
former that the prophets of Aphrodite (= Hathor) of Pathyris were at 
the same time prophets of Souchos of Crocodilopolis, though the two 
towns lay 14 kilometres apart. Professor Griffith has suggested (p. 64), 
not unreasonably, that this joint prophetship was invented to unite in 
peace elements which might otherwise have tended to conflict. 

In the Demotic documents the prophet of Souchos and Aphrodite 
is replaced by the ‘ prophet of the Sm-priests and the Wr-ma priests’, 
that is to say of the high priests of Ptah at Memphis and of Ré° at 
Heliopolis, who thus appear collectively deified. This deification of 
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metropolitan prelates is, as Professor Griffith says, ‘a remarkable 
phenomenon ’, for it placed them as recipients of worship practically 
on a level with the local divinities and the Ptolemies themselves ! 
Such a cult of high-priestly personages is, so far as the reviewer is 
aware, without parallel in Egypt. It is worth noting that Hathor at 
Pathyris, like the same goddess at Cusae and Wenderah, was served 
by musician-priests as well as by musician-priestesses (p. 82). 

Two of the Greek papyri, nos. 11 and 12, supply the historian 
with new information, namely that Cleopatra III died between 
October 14 and 26, 101 B.c., and, further, that her son Ptolemy 
Alexander married again during this very fortnight, but towards the 
end of it (p. 29). 

An interesting feature of these documents is that they seem to 
provide evidence of Jewish influence on the habits of several of the 
persons mentioned therein. As Mr. Adler points out (p. 5), the 
‘servants of the god Harsemtheu’ receive and give loans only with- 
out interest, while the claim both to a certain loan and to its penalties 
is relinquished after seven years. He also draws attention to the 
possible employment of ddeAdés=‘kinsman’, perhaps under the 
influence of Hebrew and Aramaic, in the Greek papyrus no. 7 (pp. 6 
and 22). 

The translations of the documents are fully annotated by the editors, 
the comments on the Demotic texts being particularly illuminating 
and containing matter of considerable philological interest. It might 
here be pointed out that Professor Griffith (p. 78) was evidently very 
doubtful of Sethe’s rendering of mite(?) as my gd and of his equating 
it with ssayaat. 

On p. 63, |. 26, by the way, read ‘prophet of the Sems’ for ‘ pro- 
phets of the Sems’. 

The genealogical tree (p. 4) is of great assistance to a reader who 
wishes to grasp quickly the relationship to one another of the various 
persons mentioned in the documents. Finally, be it said that the 
photographic plates are of first-rate quality and that scholars will 
surely be grateful for the excellent indexes, pp. 109-18. 

A. M. BLACKMAN 


The Mystical Philosophy of Muhyi’d-Din Ibnu’l-‘Arabi, by Dr. A. E. 
ArFiFi. Pp. xxii+213. (Cambridge University Press, 1939.) 
ALTHOUGH the subject of Sufism, or Moslem mysticism, has attracted 
many scholars, little attention has hitherto been paid (at least in Euro- 
pean circles) to the systematic Sufi theosophy which has supplied an 
intellectual basis for the great majority of Sufis since the thirteenth 
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century. Of its founder, the Murcian Ibnu’l ‘Arabi (a.p. 1164-1240), 
some partial studies have recently been made, but it has been left for 
Dr. A. E. Affifi to present the first general analysis of his teaching in 
the book here reviewed. 

The difficulties involved in this task were considerable, apart alto- 
gether from the formidable bulk of his writings. A preface and an in- 
troduction are required to explain the sense in which Ibnu’l ‘Arabi can 
be called a philosopher at all, and to excuse his incoherence on the 
pleas that, as he had no philosophical training, he did not know how to 
express his philosophical ideas, and, as these ideas were often unortho- 
dox, he did not mean the half of what he said. Consequently, Dr. 
Affifi’s work would be more properly termed an interpretation of Ibnu’l 
‘Arabi’s philosophy, inasmuch as he had necessarily to select from 
among contradictory statements those which he regarded as presenting 
the real views of the writer. It is not a book to be read rapidly, but a 
careful reader will gain from it a fairly clear and consistent picture of 
Ibnu’l ‘Arabi’s thought. It is shown conclusively that he was no in- 
spired mystic himself, but rather the originator of an intellectual 
theory of mysticism, the success of which was certainly one of the 
causes of the decline of the true early Sufism into a mechanical system. 
Even his celebrated ‘monism’ turns out to be a mere verbal device, 
which shirks the difficulties by asserting that all apparent duality is 
merely subjective. It is difficult to agree after this with Dr. Affifi’s 
pronouncement that Ibnu’l ‘Arabi was a more profound thinker than 
Averroés. 


H. A. R. Grips 


The Origins of Private Penance in the Western Church, by the Rev. 
R. C. Mortimer, B.D., M.A. Pp. 194. (Clarendon Press, Oxford, 
1939) 

Tue Oxford University Lecturer in Early Canon Law has a subject 

here which appears to have grown for him in interest as his work on it 

proceeded, if the effect on the reader is to be taken as an indication. 

The thesis towards which he works is that ‘ the seeds from which the 

later system of private penance developed ’ are to be found in modifica- 

tions introduced into the rigorous system of public penance, and that 
there was no parallel system of private penance in the early centuries. 

He is chiefly concerned to controvert the view most fully presented by 

Paul Galtier, that such a parallel system did exist from the earliest times 

(L’Eglise et la rémission des péchés, Paris, 1932). The method which he 

follows is to examine in detail the passages on which Galtier relies, from 

Tertullian to Gregory the Great. Theresult is a fairly conclusive demon- 
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stration that Galtier reads into his passages more than is justified, some- 
times on grounds of Latinity, most often of interpretation; and 
sometimes that their implication is the direct opposite of Galtier’s 
finding. Poschman on the whole, and Géller, prove helpful to Mr, 
Mortimer’s argument. A Scottish jury would at least have good 
reason to bring in on Galtier’s thesis a verdict of ‘ Not proven’; and 
as Mr. Mortimer is concerned to show that Galtier’s work is by no 
means the ‘ decisive last word ’ which Karl Adam claimed it to be, such 
a verdict would suffice for him. 

But the result of Mr. Mortimer’s work is not merely negative. He 
is a canonist who can apply common sense and sometimes humour to 
his ~ vdosition ; and the picture which he gives of leaders of the Church 
lik. . yprian, Augustine, and Leo is of men concerned more about the 
pastoral effect of the penitential system than about the maintenance of 
its rigour for the sake of canonical uniformity. He shows thus 
sufficient grounds for holding that, if public penance, only once 
accorded to a sinner, remained in official practice till Gregory’s time 
and if no private penance as a recognized alternative existed side by 
side with it, ‘the Church authorities were seriously embarrassed 
precisely by the absence of such a private penance’ (p. 188). The 
Catholic Church in the West was mainly concerned that a sinner 
‘should turn from his wickedness and live’. It did not need a system 
for Ambrose to be ‘ an intercessor before God rather than an accuser 
before men’. If a man’s sin was capital, so that the Church could not 
take it upon itself to pronounce him absolved till after public penance 
or even on his death-bed, yet it moved him to repentance and to 
‘bring forth fruits meet for repentance’. And ‘sins were often con- 
fessed which the confessor found it unnecessary to submit to public 
penance. The confession was not so much a confession as a consulta- 
tion’ (p. 64). Out of this doubtless, and especially under the monastic 
influence of Gregory, who ‘ taught his clergy to stand to their people 
as an abbot to his monks’ (p. 186), grew regularized private confession, 
private penance, and private absolution. The Celtic monks and 
missionaries proved the value of such a penitential practice, to replace 
public penance, or at least the rule of one penance only, and the life- 
long duties and disqualifications which it involved ; and the acceptance 
by the western Church of their method, instead of ‘a system grown 
impossible’, was not a lowering of standards but their adaptation to 
greater pastoral efficacy. 

There are a few minor misprints: p. 22, note, a breathing; p. 24, 
line 27, an accent; p. 133, a footnote missing ; p. 157, line 4, a comma 
missing ; and on the jacket Galtier appears twice as Saltier. 

R. D. WHITEHORN 
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Our Knowledge of God, by JouHN Battie. Pp. 263. (Oxford 
University Press, 1939.) 


Art the beginning of his preface Professor Baillie writes: ‘ This is an 
essay in the most difficult of all subjects. No other investigation that 
we ever undertake makes so heavy a demand upon our spiritual 
powers or requires for its successful conduct so mature and many- 
sided a wisdom as does our attempt to understand the relations of 
God to the soul, and one cannot but be conscious of one’s own 
inadequacy in face of such a task.’ After reading his book I can but 
use Professor Baillie’s own words, and say that here on every page 
I found ‘mature and many-sided wisdom’ combined with ‘spiritual 
power’. And if I add that I think of this book as one to be put 
alongside Dr. Oman’s Grace and Personality there is little else that 
I need say, except to give some account of Prof. Baillie’s argument. 

The book is in five chapters. In the first, called Confrontation 
with God, the author’s contention is that ‘there is in man no nature 
apart from revelation’, and that ‘the most important of all verities is 
a verity that cannot be argued’. From this position, that we have 
been ‘sought out from the beginning by God’, Prof. Baillie passes to 
an acute criticism of Dr. Barth’s premiss that no knowledge of God 
exists save in the hearts of regenerate Christian believers, and of 
Dr. Brunner’s counter-position that there is an absolute distinction 
between general revelation and special saving revelation; and argues 
that all moral and spiritual knowledge is in the last resort also revealed 
knowledge. 

In the second chapter (Ways of Believing) Prof. Baillie shows by 
way of examples drawn from solipsism and subjective idealism that 
God may well be directly present to the consciousness of those who 
deny Him. He then inquires what prompts this denial ‘ with the top 
of their minds’, and concludes that the denial is due either to moral 
factors (‘We cannot be assured of His care if we reject His claims’) 
or to the rejection of the context in which the original belief in God 
was reached. Next follows a discussion of the question : What differ- 
ence does an intellectual denial of God’s existence make? and it is 
urged that, while a practical denial is more serious than an intellectual 
denial, yet an intellectual denial does threaten the foundations of the 
spiritual life. And in the last and longest section of this chapter 
Prof. Baillie argues that, though the two ways of believing represented 
by the state of nature, in which is present the belief in God common 
to all men, and the state of grace, involving fides salvifica, do differ in 
kind, yet there is a certain continuity between them, for ‘ the natural 
man belonged to the spiritual kingdom once’. 

In the next chapter Prof. Baillie considers whether our knowledge 
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of God’s existence is inferential. He contrasts that Christian tradition 
(illustrated from St. Thomas), ‘according to which the existence of 
God requires and admits of proof by argument’, with the scriptural 
position that God ‘is not an inference but a Presence’, and argues 
that the thought of our time, in breaking with the Greek tradition, 
is returning to the Biblical point of view, when it finds in the experi- 
ence of moral obligation direct knowledge of God’s personal presence. 
‘Knowledge of God’s reality comes to us... through our direct 
personal encounter with Him in the Person of Jesus Christ His Son 
our Lord.’ 

In chapter IV Prof. Baillie discusses this ‘Urgent Presence’. He 
considers the truth and error of Cartesianism, and suggests that ‘ the 
only way to get out of the ego-centric predicament is never to get 
into it’; and then considers Kantianism in the same way. It is a far- 
reaching gain when we recognize that ultimate reality meets us in an 
absolute obligation; but the Object so met is not one who can be 
worshipped, and the primary fact in religion is not a demand but 
a gift. In fact, Kant’s and all other theistic arguments ‘start from 
a situation in which God is not yet. But there is no such situation.’ 
The urgent presence is inescapable, but He is vouchsafed to us ‘ only 
“in, with and under” other presences, so that its mode is to be 
described as a mediated immediacy ’. 

In the concluding chapter (The Other who is most near) Prof. 
Baillie devotes an opening section to arguing that there is an element 
of immediacy in our knowledge of one another, and then inquires 
what light this casts upon the nature of our knowledge of God. 
This is simply personal encounter of subject with Subject, of such 
a kind that ‘God appears in some sort to be present on both sides of 
the relationship’. And it is encounter with One who loves us better 
than we love ourselves, demanding our obedience and offering him- 
self as our Refuge and Strength, and who ‘all our lives through is 
seeking us out in love’. 

This is an altogether inadequate summary of the thought of this 
book, but I hope it is not misleading. I hope Prof. Baillie will have 
occasion to develop further his views on ‘mediated immediacy’, 
and I should welcome more discussion of the characteristics of that 
confrontation which is to be described as confrontation by God. 
Out of many good things these topics stand out as full of possibilities 
for advance where it is urgently needed, so that from epistemological 
considerations, treated in the context of religion, more light may be 
cast not only on the meaning to be given to the phrase ‘religious 
experience’, but also on the meaning of incarnation and the nature 
of the church. H. C. L. HEywoop 
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The Gospel of Fesus Christ, by M.-J. LAGRANGE. Vol. i. Pp. xvii+ 
320. (Burns, Oates & Washbourne, London, 1938.) 


Tuis translation of Pére Lagrange’s Evangile de Fésus Christ (1928) is 
to be welcomed. The book is a running commentary upon the life 
and teaching of Jesus, the material being arranged in a harmony 
based upon the author’s own synopsis. The critical positions that 
underlie the harmony are briefly indicated: Mark is earlier than the 
Greek Matthew and has influenced it; Matthew is the best guide for 
the sayings of Jesus, Luke is the most reliable for the order of events, 
and John for the chronology. The volume sums up the conclusions 
reached in Lagrange’s great commentaries upon the Gospels, but it 
rarely informs the reader of the grounds upon which these conclusions 
were reached and has thus little to give to the technical student. 
But the preacher, whatever be his doctrinal position, could hardly 
fail to find help from the vivid topographical details and the sober 
and virile piety of the devotional comments. A. M. RaMSEY 


Problemas de Topografia Palestinense por A. FERNANDEZ. Pp. 224, 
with two maps. Editorial Liturgica Espafiola, S. A., Barcelona, 1936. 


Tuis book appears to be the first volume of a new series entitled Collec- 
tdnea Biblica (Biblioteca de ‘ Estudios Ecclesidsticos’) and is from the 
pen of a Spanish Jesuit who is a Professor at the Pontifical Biblical 
Institute at Rome; this fact is a sufficient guarantee of the scholarship 
of the work, which is intended for the instruction of a church which 
has not been noted for learning. (Presumably the fact that it is dated 
in 1936 and only issued in 1940 is due to the unhappy civil war which 
has ravaged the country—but we may say ‘ Better late than never ’.) 
There are nine chapters: cap. I dealing with the tribal boundaries, 
cap. II-I1X with important centres, the last (that on Jerusalem) being 
subdivided into sections on various archaeological and topographical 
problems. The discussions are concise and to the point, with ample ~ 
references to the relevant literature and a brief examination of other 
views expressed in it. At the end of the volume are two maps, one of 
Jerusalem with contours and another of Palestine, rather over-full of 
names but stinted of other information. The whole volume is ona | 
high level of Roman Catholic scholarship and it can be safely com- 
mended to all students of the Bible, whatever their denomination 
may be. G. R. Driver 





Contributors are asked, until further notice, to send all 
proofs and correspondence to 


Professor R. H. LiGutFoor, 
New College, 
Oxford. 


Owing to war conditions no Number will be issued in January 
1941, but a January-April Number will be published in April 
1941. 














ARTICLE 


BIBLICAL CRITICISM, THEOLOGY, AND 
PHILOSOPHY ' 


A PHILosopny of history that is indifferent to the story of the changes 
in and behind the Bible is too imperfect to be of any value to-day. 
These changes show that the conditions of any one age cannot 
be regarded as permanent. Each age has its own needs, and while 
there is no return to and rehabilitation of the old, the old often 
reappears in a new form. Yet, in spite of the actual changes the 
Bible, as a whole, presents a striking religious unity and continuity. 
History, archaeology, and ideological continuity forbid any arbitrary 
severance of the two Testaments, although we can regard the New 
Testament as both (a) the end or sequel of the Old Testament and 
the collapse of the old Israel, and (5) the inauguration and programme 
of the new Israel that became Christianity. But while the Old Testa- 
ment takes us back to primitive and ancient modes of thought, in the 
post-exilic writings we are in the Persian and Greek worlds, and, as 
the centuries pass, Christianity gives us the result of an amalgam of 
Hebraic religion with Greek and Roman thought. Thus our inter- 
pretation of the Bible as a whole unites rudimentary thought and the 
problems of modern thought, and the dividing-line comes partly at 
the rise of Christianity, but more particularly at the age of Greek 
speculation, the period round about the sixth century B.c. This 
period is the watershed between earlier and more primitive modes of 
thought and movements extending from Ionia, Greece, and south 
Italy to Israel and Persia, and to India and China.* Earlier and more 
static views of the Bible befitted the relatively settled states of thought 
which we now miss; and, as we look back to-day on the history of 
biblical exegesis, as well as on the prior epoch-making developments 
of the sixth century B.c. and the first century A.D., we take a more 
dynamic view of its growth. If, then, some further development is 
at hand, account must be taken of the feeling that we may have 
deviated too far from fundamental biblical ideas, or that we must 
return to the venerable philosophia perennis, or, indeed, that a more 
thorough re-thinking is called for. 


* In an early revision of this article the present writer had the benefit of 
various suggestions and criticisms by the late Professor Creed all of which he 
has gratefully accepted, grieving only that it should prove to have been the 
last of many friendly discussions extending over nearly thirty years. 

2 See T.B. (=‘ Truth’ of the Bible), p. 216 and references. 
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It is not easy to gain simple conceptions of the Bible. Indeed, in 
some modern books the ‘God of the Old Testament’ becomes almost 
unrecognizable, and the history of a people that could not live up to 
their best is contrasted with the religious idealism of Christianity, 
ignoring the multi-coloured history of a Christendom that too often 
fell below its standards. One cannot sum up Yahwism in a paragraph. 
The task is to find effective conceptions which will enable us to 
understand the Bible, and which will also be in touch with our own 
religious convictions. One may say that the task is to co-ordinate 
the Yahweh of biblical criticism and the Jehovah of our personal 
religion, and that the difference between the two involves our ideas 
of progressive revelation. To this we turn first. 

Gods and spirits are often spoken of ‘biographically’. Totems 
‘ become’ gods, gods turn into demons or change their sex, and, on 
one favourite view, Yahweh was a Kenite or Midianite deity who 
‘became’ the God of a united Israel and finally God of the Universe. 
Obviously we are referring to the history of a specific cult, its adoption 
by an alliance of tribes, and the subsequent developments. We begin 
with Moses and the Exodus, and while Josephus could speak of the 
Canaanite origin of Jerusalem and its temple (B.7. vi. 10. 1), the 
contemporary evidence from Amarna, Ras Shamra, and elsewhere, 
tells of religious conditions akin to but not identical with the Israelite. 
The ‘Mosaic Age’, or more generally the ‘ Amarna Age’, was indubit- 
ably a great one.' International relations, striking ideas of truth, right, 
and order, prominent deities, and even monotheizing trends combine 
to make the whole period (say 1400-1200 B.c.) a landmark. The 
weakness or fall of the great powers (Egypt, Babylonia, Hittites, 
Crete) paved the way for Israel and other smaller states ; and on the 
most conservative of estimates Yahwism included, as was only to be 
expected, much that was Canaanite or Palestinian and non- or pre- 
Israelite. Both the contemporary external evidence and the internal 
literary-historical criticism force a reconsideration of the ‘biography’ 
of Yahweh, that is, of the history of Yahwism. 

Three great stages in Yahwism may be specified : (1) The Amarna 
or Mosaic age is followed by the introduction of Yahweh, who takes 
the place of such leading deities as the solar Shamash and the storm- 
and war-god Hadad. Of their cults there are many traces. This 
Yahwism is gradually purged by the pre-exilic prophets. (2) The 
exilic age belongs to another period of sweeping social and political 
changes; and the developments associated with Jeremiah, Ezekiel, 
II Isaiah, and the inauguration of post-exilic Judaism are not due 

* See C.A.H. (= Cambridge Ancient History), vol. ii, chap. 13, and T.B. 
Index, s.v. Amarna Age. 
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merely to the Babylonian Exile and the Return, but are part of the 
wider vicissitudes round about the sixth century B.c. Finally (3) the 
rise of Christianity, at another great epoch, is marked by the fall of 
the old Israelite or Jewish state and the approaching end of the 
lengthy history of the old Oriental culture. Now, as we traverse 
these stages we can see that progressive development lay, not in the 
history of Yahweh from the Exodus onward, but in that of funda- 
mental ideas of God, man, and the world.’ Whatever the Israelite 
invaders brought—and there were other movements from the desert 
later—this development is more significant than either the biblical 
records (from Genesis) or the critical theory (from the Exodus), 
because it falls in line with a world-wide process. 

Old Testament religion turns essentially upon Israel, her God 
Yahweh, and her land.* It is the Israelite form of widespread ideas 
ranging from primitive notions of the tribe, its gods, and its region or 
environment to modern reflection upon Man, God, and the Universe. 
Israel was the bearer of certain fundamental ideas, and her treatment 
and development of them constitute her uniqueness. Similarly, she 
uniquely developed fundamental ideas of the Sacred, Holy, and 
Transcendent ; of Gods and their representatives or intermediaries ; 
of relationship, covenant, and conditions ; and of right or righteous- 
ness—all of which, in one form or another, are familiar outside Israel. 
They are eternal regulative ideas in diverse temporal forms, but Israel 
gave them a new ‘spirit’ and a more stable ‘body’. Later, in the 
West, the Renaissance and Reformation opened the road for restate- 
ment, and the old problem now comes to the front: man’s true 
environment, the whole of which he is part. Religion and science 
here require a unifying philosophy; and it is to be observed that 
from about the sixth century B.c. man, thanks to Greek speculation, 
has been learning of his physical or external environment, whereas 
the world of the earlier types of thought may be said to fuse what 
we should call the natural and the supernatural. At least the ‘ world’ 
was more a matter of feeling and thought, ‘mental’ rather than 
‘physical’; it was what men thought it to be, and their ways of 
thinking were not ours. But the question remains whether we our- 
selves have found the best way of thinking about and of describing 
the universe, the whole of which we are part. 

After what has been said, it can be urged that ‘ progressive revela- 
tion’ does not lie simply in the ‘ biography’ of Yahweh, or the history 
of Yahwism in Palestine, but in a profounder development, which 


* This is seen clearly in the II Isaiah; for the earlier stage, see T.B. 
PP. 140 sqq. 
* See O.T.R. (= The Old Testament : A Reinterpretation), ch. vii. 
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involves reconsideration of our place in the whole scheme of things 
and of God in Nature and Man. 

Now to Israel more than to any other people are due the great con- 
victions of the unity of history, and of the divine purpose in the 
world. History reveals God’s activity as judge and redeemer, in Him 
we find the meaning of the world and of what is beyond; the whole 
interpretation of history and the shaping of history are swayed by 
these convictions ; all events—and we may unite Nature and Man— 
are in the hands of God. But if theistic interpretations of history 
often seem to cut the knots, the alternatives are eventually mystical— 
e.g. we read of the logic of events, historical necessity, unconscious 
mental forces, and the like. Both types of interpretation agree that 
the historical process is not that of conscious individuals but goes 
outside or transcends their collective plans and purposes. Whereas 
modern convictions of a divine process or purpose in cosmic or in 
human history will turn upon our convictions of the attributes of God 
and of His operations, Israel, living at an early stage of thought to 
be sure, maintained her faith despite doubt and disaster through the 
threefold conception of (a) the intimate relationship between Yahweh 
and this his world, (6) the claims and conditions of the relationship, 
and (c) the unique attributes of Yahweh, in particular his eternal 
righteousness. The general ‘ pattern’ is permanent ; the specific forms 
capable of development. 

But Old Testament theology is apt to leave off too early and ignore 
the fate of the one people to whom was due the great pregnant con- 
ception of a God of righteousness in history. When Israel fell as 
Christianity arose, was God vindicating His righteousness? When 
amid fierce events extending over a century a Jewish sect became 
a new religion, was Israel’s faith justified ? St. Paul’s concern at the 
blindness of his people can be supplemented by the almost con- 
temporary writer in 4 Ezra (2 Esdras).' The Old Testament theologian 
can dwell upon Hosea’s ‘glimpse of the awesome struggle in God’s 
mind’ as the Northern Kingdom fell, but what shall be said of the 
final fate of Jerusalem and the Jews, centuries later?* Round about 
the same age one writer can speak of God’s love for His creatures 
(Wisdom xi. 24—xii. 1), another of His love for a doomed Israel 
(4 Ezra v. 33, viii. 47), and a third finds the supreme proof of divine 
love in the willing sacrifice of the Son (John iii. 16). Surely the more 
realistically we can envisage the actual historical background of the 


* See T.B. pp. 164 sq., 167, and cf. p. 113. 

2 The reference is to Prof. Porteous, Record and Revelation, p. 243. Cf. the 
lament of Jesus over Jerusalem (Luke xiii. 34 sq., xix. 41 sqq.), and contrast 
the distress in the Jeremian writings with the joyful revival in II Isaiah. 
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first century A.D., the more impressive and meaningful do these con- 
victions become for our ideas of a Divine Purpose. 

Thus, by enlarging our field we gain truer conceptions of the 
Divine Righteousness. Yahweh, as the old prophets had insisted, 
was not the God of His firstborn Israel alone. The choice and the 
covenant were conditional. His interest extended to other peoples. But 
there was a ‘hardening’ (Rom. xi. 7. 25), even as befell Egypt when 
Yahweh became the God of Israel (Ex. ix. 12, &c.). Indeed the Bible 
gains in impressiveness if we view it as the record of the Election and 
Rejection of a Chosen People. Certain ideas of choice, destiny, and 
mission—not essentially peculiar to Israel—were canalized and de- 
veloped uniquely by a gifted people whose collapse belongs to an 
age of disintegration, materialistic ideas of a Messiah, and ruthless 
methods of inaugurating his reign. But ‘Israel’ was an ideal, an 
ideological continuity, rather than a single persisting social organism,’ 
and it bequeathed to the new ‘Israel’ conceptions of the Divine 
Power in history, the more impressive because of the tragedy of the 
old Israel. If, then, we believe that the old Israel forfeited the right 
to be considered the Israel of God and that this right passed to those 
who acknowledged Him, or if we freely speak of divine acts of judge- 
ment in history,’ we are judging the past and acknowledging the 
reality and permanence of certain truths; and when such truths are 
felt to be overpowering and eternal we understand how a Thomas 
Jefferson could say, ‘I tremble for my country when I reflect that 
God is just’. 

It was Israel’s achievement to establish the ideal of a noble ethical 
monotheism. But Yahweh was not narrowly ‘ Israelite ’—whatever the 
‘Israel’ might be; and the supremacy or transcendence of God is 
the note both of the conditional relationship between Yahweh and 
Israel and of the New Testament Christology where Christ, the 
‘elder brother’, the head of the ‘body of Christ’, is none the less sub- 
ordinate to the Father. In a word, every close and natural relation- 
ship, forming a closed system, as it were, soon spells immanentism, 
unless care be taken to safeguard the essential transcendence of the 
God who is immanent. 

There are here two important conceptions: (1) the relation between 
parts and wholes (i.e. the transcendence of the whole over the con- 
stituent parts), and (2) convictions of choice, election, and the like 


* On the vicissitudes of the ‘Israel’ of the Old Testament, cf. O.T.R. 
Pp. 191; T.B. pp. 28 sq., 210; C.A.H. iii, pp. 287n., 415 n. 

* For the former, see H. W. Robinson, The Cross of the Servant (1926), 
P. 77, citing A. J. Mason; and for the ‘acts of judgement’, e.g., E. Bevan, 
Hellenism and Christianity, p. 207. 
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involves reconsideration of our place in the whole scheme of things 
and of God in Nature and Man. 

Now to Israel more than to any other people are due the great con- 
victions of the unity of history, and of the divine purpose in the 
world. History reveals God’s activity as judge and redeemer, in Him 
we find the meaning of the world and of what is beyond; the whole 
interpretation of history and the shaping of history are swayed by 
these convictions ; all events—and we may unite Nature and Man— 
are in the hands of God. But if theistic interpretations of history 
often seem to cut the knots, the alternatives are eventually mystical— 
e.g. we read of the logic of events, historical necessity, unconscious 
mental forces, and the like. Both types of interpretation agree that 
the historical process is not that of conscious individuals but goes 
outside or transcends their collective plans and purposes. Whereas 
modern convictions of a divine process or purpose in cosmic or in 
human history will turn upon our convictions of the attributes of God 
and of His operations, Israel, living at an early stage of thought to 
be sure, maintained her faith despite doubt and disaster through the 
threefold conception of (a) the intimate relationship between Yahweh 
and this his world, (6) the claims and conditions of the relationship, 
and (c) the unique attributes of Yahweh, in particular his eternal 
righteousness. The general ‘ pattern’ is permanent ; the specific forms 
capable of development. 

But Old Testament theology is apt to leave off too early and ignore 
the fate of the one people to whom was due the great pregnant con- 
ception of a God of righteousness in history. When Israel fell as 
Christianity arose, was God vindicating His righteousness? When 
amid fierce events extending over a century a Jewish sect became 
a new religion, was Israel’s faith justified ? St. Paul’s concern at the 
blindness of his people can be supplemented by the almost con- 
temporary writer in 4 Ezra (2 Esdras).' The Old Testament theologian 
can dwell upon Hosea’s ‘glimpse of the awesome struggle in God’s 
mind’ as the Northern Kingdom fell, but what shall be said of the 
final fate of Jerusalem and the Jews, centuries later?* Round about 
the same age one writer can speak of God’s love for His creatures 
(Wisdom xi. 24—xii. 1), another of His love for a doomed Israel 
(4 Ezra v. 33, viii. 47), and a third finds the supreme proof of divine 
love in the willing sacrifice of the Son (John iii. 16). Surely the more 
realistically we can envisage the actual historical background of the 


* See T.B. pp. 164 sq., 167, and cf. p. 113. 

2 The reference is to Prof. Porteous, Record and Revelation, p. 243. Cf. the 
lament of Jesus over Jerusalem (Luke xiii. 34 sq., xix. 41 sqq.), and contrast 
the distress in the Jeremian writings with the joyful revival in II Isaiah. 
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first century A.D., the more impressive and meaningful do these con- 
victions become for our ideas of a Divine Purpose. 

Thus, by enlarging our field we gain truer conceptions of the 
Divine Righteousness. Yahweh, as the old prophets had insisted, 
was not the God of His firstborn Israel alone. The choice and the 
covenant were conditional. His interest extended to other peoples. But 
there was a ‘hardening’ (Rom. xi. 7. 25), even as befell Egypt when 
Yahweh became the God of Israel (Ex. ix. 12, &c.). Indeed the Bible 
gains in impressiveness if we view it as the record of the Election and 
Rejection of a Chosen People. Certain ideas of choice, destiny, and 
mission—not essentially peculiar to Israel—were canalized and de- 
veloped uniquely by a gifted people whose collapse belongs to an 
age of disintegration, materialistic ideas of a Messiah, and ruthless 
methods of inaugurating his reign. But ‘Israel’ was an ideal, an 
ideological continuity, rather than a single persisting social organism," 
and it bequeathed to the new ‘Israel’ conceptions of the Divine 
Power in history, the more impressive because of the tragedy of the 
old Israel. If, then, we believe that the old Israel forfeited the right 
to be considered the Israel of God and that this right passed to those 
who acknowledged Him, or if we freely speak of divine acts of judge- 
ment in history,’ we are judging the past and acknowledging the 
reality and permanence of certain truths; and when such truths are 
felt to be overpowering and eternal we understand how a Thomas 
Jefferson could say, ‘I tremble for my country when I reflect that 
God is just’. 

It was Israel’s achievement to establish the ideal of a noble ethical 
monotheism. But Yahweh was not narrowly ‘ Israelite ’—whatever the 
‘Israel’ might be; and the supremacy or transcendence of God is 
the note both of the conditional relationship between Yahweh and 
Israel and of the New Testament Christology where Christ, the 
‘elder brother’, the head of the ‘body of Christ’, is none the less sub- 
ordinate to the Father. In a word, every close and natural relation- 
ship, forming a closed system, as it were, soon spells immanentism, 
unless care be taken to safeguard the essential transcendence of the 
God who is immanent. 

There are here two important conceptions: (1) the relation between 
parts and wholes (i.e. the transcendence of the whole over the con- 
stituent parts), and (2) convictions of choice, election, and the like 


* On the vicissitudes of the ‘Israel’ of the Old Testament, cf. O.T.R. 
p. 191; 7.B. pp. 28 sq., 210; C.A.H. iii, pp. 287n., 415 n. 

* For the former, see H. W. Robinson, The Cross of the Servant (1926), 
P. 77, citing A. J. Mason; and for the ‘acts of judgement’, e.g., E. Bevan, 
Hellenism and Christianity, p. 207. 
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(i.e. the relative importance of any integral part of a whole). The 
familiar idea of Nature’s indifference to the individual—‘so careful of 
the type she seems, so careless of the single life ’—has its counterpart 
in every system that subordinates the part to the whole. That a part 
should be sacrificed to the welfare of the whole is a neutral principle, 
and every case is to be taken on its merits (e.g. John xi. 50). Similarly, 
the consciousness of choice and mission has often taken strange forms 
among individuals and peoples. But if it revived and preserved Israel, 
as in the days of II Isaiah and of the Maccabees, the instrument of 
the larger purpose must not boast: the Bible thus exemplifies the 
discipline of history. 

The idea of the sacrifice of a part for the whole is familiar; and in 
sacrificial rites it is sometimes felt necessary that the victim should be 
willing. In the free-will offering of the part for the larger whole may 
there not often be a consciousness that one is the instrument of a 
‘ purpose’ transcending one’s grasp, a ‘ whole’ that needs this ‘part’? 
St. Paul’s conception of the ‘body of Christ’ is the highest religious 
form of the generalized notion of parts and wholes: the whole consists 
of a perfect articulation of the constituent parts, each with true free- 
dom and liberty, ‘selected’, and with a purpose and mission. But 
while the New Testament has found the ideal interrelation between 
the individual and the whole, the Old Testament had in view the 
welfare of the group or nation as a unit. It is therefore interesting to 
notice that the treatment of the individual is atomistic and incomplete 
in Jeremiah and Ezekiel, as is not unnatural at their transitional age. 
Thus in Ezekiel a man passes from one vital status to another and 
permanent status irrespective of his previous merits or demerits, the 
past, be it good or bad, is simply obliterated. On the other hand, 
the Indian conception of Karma has some right on its side in spite of 
its grimness. But there is profound truth in the popular saying that 
God may forgive, but Nature cannot forget. It combines (a) the 
precious personal relationship between God and every individual, and 
(5) the actual processes—ultimately no less divine—in world history. 
There is an eternal rightness: de minimis lex divina semper curat. So 
do the old writers depict the divine grief, consolation, and love, even 
though a righteous divine process must let Israel fall (Hosea), or go 
into exile, or finally collapse. An adjustment is made between the 
smaller and the larger claims, between the ‘ purposes’ of the individual 
and the larger ones of his social group, his country, his cause, or the 
ultimate whole. 

The Bible guides diversity of spirituality and unfolds the discipline 
of history. The ancient Orient—and the Old Testament in particular— 


throws valuable light upon the range of the religious consciousness ; 
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the milieu from which arose the world’s monotheisms illustrates all 
the extremes of human nature. There is an elemental forthrightness 
and worldliness, materialism and shrewdness, driving power and 
fanaticism. But the worst brought out the best, and when it forced 
the question, What does God really require of us (Mic. vi. 8) ?—for 
everywhere men know that the gods need them—we contrast the 
prophet’s reply with the horrible rites from Carthage to the Aztecs. 
Again, we justly contrast the lofty idealism of the Servant of the 
Lord with the triumphant Is. Ixv. 13 sq. (‘My servants. . . but 
ye...’), and the God of the Universe with the nationalist warring-god 
in Is. lxiii. 1-6. We have not to do with pious patriarchs patrolling 
Palestine but with a very human people, apt to be megalomaniac, 
yet denouncing the hybris of a Nebuchadrezzar; now sinking to the 
depths and now rising to the heights. In fact, the evidence is such that, 
just as conceptions of Truth must take account of Error, so we have 
to understand the recurrence of false prophets, pseudo-Messiahs, and 
all the ‘stumbling-blocks’ that are the worst enemies of a progressive 
religion. There are problems of consciousness, experience and con- 
tent, of canalizing and disciplining ways of life and thought, of 
integrating and socializing a sane personality. So, while the Old 
Testament contains what we may call the discipline of history, with 
Israel as Yahweh’s representative people, in the New Testament the 
Founder of the new Israel is the personal pattern. The result is to 
combine individual, national, and international principles and a manner 
of life and thought, which—perhaps more unconsciously than con- 
sciously—has influenced all who assimilated the Bible realistically. 
‘Ye are my witnesses’ (Is. xliii. 10. 12): this is the fundamental 
principle—the testimony that men by their life and thought bear, 
wittingly or otherwise, to their greatest realities and to the sort of 
light that illuminates them (Matt. vi. 23). 

The Bible tells of a people which was its own worst enemy, but 
which in dying gave mankind the vivifying conviction of a World- 
Redeemer. It would be difficult to say that any one part of the 
history was more essential than another; the diverse phases are 
interlaced : apostasy and return, individualistic prophets and social 
institutions, humanism and sacerdotalism, fanatical nationalism and 
universalism, the Wisdom literature and the Logos. But since the 
content both of II Isaiah and of Christianity is clearly indebted to 
the stages that preceded, we distinguish the more continuous and 
genetic developments from the more discontinuous occasions which 
inaugurate qualitatively new developments.' We can also distinguish 
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* See T.B. pp. 232, 258 sq. (also the Index s.v. Quantitative and Qualitative 
Changes). 
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between the greater and the lesser creative occasions, as when new 
sects or movements arise full of new life and energy but with 
objectively narrower bases. The evidence is of high interest. Thus, 
a closer study of monotheism and of monotheizing trends shows that 
among significant psychological moments, which may be subjectively 
complete, only those that have had definite social and historical con- 
sequences stand out as qualitatively distinct." The history of religion 
itself is that of alternations of dissatisfaction and restatement: re- 
peated religious experiences and impulses—varying greatly in quality 
and content—must be postulated to account for the general persistence 
of religion. The fresh experiences or impulses supervene upon the 
existing conditions; and as we cannot conceive what they were in 
primitive prehistoric man or in the young babe, the earliest example 
of religious experience, recognizable according to our criteria, cannot 
as such be the actual ‘origin’ of religion. 

Here, Robertson Smith’s famous theory of the communion origin 
of sacrifice is instructive, because (a) the usual objection has been that 
one cannot see how a sacramental meal could develop into the complex 
sacrificial ritual found in the Bible and elsewhere. Yet (6) ‘the 
important point is really, not the means, but the gracious relation of 
God to the sinner’.* That is to say, in every genuine religious act 
there is some relationship between God and man; but there are times 
and occasions when a new creative impulse gives new life and growth 
and further development—and perhaps complexity—to the actual 
conditions, whatever they are. Actual origins lie outside sober enquiry ; 
the history of sacrifice, like that of religion itself, is not of a develop- 
ment from some absolute, initial factor, rather are there innumerable 
reinvigorating spiritualizing phases, varying in degree, rejecting and 
selecting their material, and developing the soil on which they 
appear. They are, in a sense, outside the genetic, evolutionary 
process, though they give new impetus to it; they are the spirit or 
soul informing the new body—‘ new wine in new bottles’—and the 
nature of the spirit and the nature of the body are correlative. 

The immediate question is the range and diversity of ‘spiritual’ 
factors. Some notable creative occasions can be recognized outside 
the Bible, as in the prominence of the ethical Indian god Varuna and, 
later, the Iranian Ahura-Mazda. It is instructive, therefore, to notice 
the general contemporaneity of advanced ideas of right and order in 


* T.B. pp. 179 sq., 226. 

? For both, see, e.g., A. B. Davidson; for (a) which is typical, Theology of 
the Old Testament, p. 314, and for (b) Old Testament Prophecy, p. 426. See 
also R.S. pp. xlii sq., xlviii sq. On totemism as the ‘origin’ of religion see 
ib. pp. 541, 683, also J.T.S. xxxii (1931), 245 sq. 
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the Amarna or Mosaic age and the various sequels in Egypt, Asia 
Minor, and Palestine.‘ More impressive is the simultaneity round 
about the sixth century B.c., for (a) the religious impulses had different 
effects in the different lands from Greece and Israel to India and 
China, and we may ask whether this simultaneity is a coincidence, 
or is there a spiritual influence operative over a wide area, and do its 
possibilities depend upon the conditions everywhere? The answer 
will have important implications. Further (5), may we say with G. F. 
Moore (History of Religions, i, p. ix) that the simultaneity in progress 
and decline round about the sixth century is not only one of which 
‘the history of civilization has other striking examples’, but that it is 
‘comparable to geological epochs of upheaval and subsidence’? Is 
this merely an interesting comparison, or should we think of a single 
process, physical in Nature and spiritual in Man? Christ, in Pauline 
teaching, is not only head of the Christian body, He is immanent in 
the Universe ; and, like the Johannine Logos, He is the principle of 
order and reason.* Throughout the world’s religions are gods that 
stand in a personal relationship to men, and also gods that sustain, 
maintain, and cause things; the latter answer intellectual needs. 
Hence it becomes necessary to emphasize the difference between the 
simpler, undifferentiated conceptions of Man and Nature at earlier 
stages of thought and our problems of coordinating our specialized 
departments of knowledge. We distinguish (a) Nature and Man, 
(b) the spheres of the religious and of the non-religious, and (c) the 
varying qualities and values of religion—the spirits must be tested 
(1 John iv. 1). So, to take (c), the category of the sacred or holy ad- 
mittedly requires discrimination, and while the ‘ sacred’ and ‘ mystical’ 
state, as such, has no necessary ethico-social value, the ‘right’ life 
brings a man into relationship with the ‘righteous’ God of the 
universe. The world’s religions imply certain ultimate realities; but 
some very strange conceptions of what is real and true have prevailed 
among men of unusual types. There are times of uncertainty and 
disintegration when it is necessary to guide and direct men to the 
right types, and in the Bible a distinction can be drawn between the 
specifically religious passages and the more didactic narratives, between 
the individualistic, creative phases (in the prophets), and the stabilizing 
and socializing stages. 

Throughout, the relationship between Israel and Yahweh is of the 
closest ; there is a fundamental ‘ racialism’; yet the bond is not uncon- 
ditioned, and Yahweh is over all the instruments of his choice. There 


* See T.B. pp. 144, 146 sq. 
? On Christ as the principle of cohesion, see citations from Gore and J. B. 
Lightfoot, R.S. (Religion of the Semites), p. 663. 
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is the ideal of a nation of prophets and priests (Ex. xix. 6, Num. xi. 
29)—but it is hedged about; the naive testing of Yahweh (e.g. by 
Gideon) lends itself to abuse, and therefore Yahweh must not be put to 
the test (Deut. vi. 16). The reality of Yahweh’s holiness, experienced 
by an Isaiah (ch. vi), must be safeguarded: Yahweh is in the very 
midst of the Israelite camp or of Ezekiel’s city ; but men cannot see 
God and live, His is a dangerous power (e.g. Ex. xix. 12.sq.) Religious 
and mystical experience, which readily encourages antinomianism, 
is checked by the character of Moses, the humblest of men but nearest 
to Yahweh (Num. xii. 3. 8); and the horror of spiritual pride is 
appropriately found among a people alive to wide ranges of experience 
and proud of their unique intimacy with the One and Only God of 
the Universe. But Yahweh is neither utterly transcendent nor wholly 
immanent; and notions of intermediary angels or messengers, of 
a Face (or Presence), of a Name, and finally of a Wisdom or Logos 
form the indispensable ideological preludes to Christianity. The ideas 
tended to preclude a simple, consistent monotheism, for every ‘ inter- 
mediary ’—kings, idols, sacred books, doctrines, or symbols—has 
served now to unite and now to sever God and man. 

The didactic writings canalized religious experience. But outside 
them the old Palestinian religion survived in Yahwism; and the 
Amarna and Ras Shamra tablets find parallels even in the later books 
of the Old Testament. Traces of the old ‘nature’ religion and 
‘nature’ phenomena are familiar enough in the eschatology; although 
for personal and national religion Yahweh’s work in human history 
is of course the more prominent. Primarily, the spheres of Nature 
and of Man are not so nicely distinguished as by us; and in fact the 
great seers of Israel base the God of social righteousness upon the 
divine cosmic order, of which the social order is part.’ Cosmic and 
human creation and re-creation are one; the new stages set wrong 
right, they repair and redeem.’ At the great crises men envisage 
something cataclysmic or else the quiet voice (1 Kings xix. 12), the 
concourse of warring peoples or else the New Covenant (Ezekiel and 
Jeremiah). Catastrophic events are associated with the rise of Israel 
(plagues of Egypt, &c.); but at the rise of the new Israel, amid 
internal disturbances and apocalyptic ideas, it was the gentle per- 
suasiveness of Christianity that actually shaped subsequent history. 
The fanatics and apocalyptists merely destroyed the old Israel.’ 
Different types of mentality envisage things differently, and while 


* T.B. p. 154, n. 2. For II Isaiah, cf. Skinner on Is. xlv. 18; Davidson 
Old Testament Theology, p. 271; von Rad in Werden u. Wesen d. A.T. (1936), 
pp. 138 sqq. > T.B. pp. 294 sqq. 

3 Whitehead, Adventures of Ideas (1935), p. 213 sq., observes that Plato’s 
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early thought readily combined cosmic and human events, to-day it is 
our description of the total universe—a description which we can accept 
as true—and not the factual physical world that can be re-created 
under the influence of re-created religious thinking. 

The course of Old Testament criticism has shown that an embodi- 
ment of religious values may lose its earlier validity, that ‘body’ and 
‘spirit’ may be so fused together that to touch the former is felt to 
injure the latter, and further that there are men who can appreciate 
the ideas, principles, or truths, apart from their ‘ body’, although these 
soon cry out for a fresh embodiment, else they fade away. It is 
possible to re-embody the ideas, to create truth, i.e. to make things 
‘true’ by life and action ; though the principle is a neutral one, as is 
illustrated by the conflicting ideologies of the day. Hence it is highly 
instructive to find, in the disintegration of the exilic period, the 
insistence upon Yahweh’s trustworthiness (Zeph. iii. 5), the restate- 
ment of the reality of the Living God of Israel (II Isaiah), and the 
eye turned, not upon the God of the Exodus of past history, but 
upon One who was imminent, waiting to intervene (Jer. xxiii. 7 sq.). 
The Second Isaiah sees a new Exodus (e.g. Is. xliii. 14-28), and the 
post-exilic writers in the Hexateuch give the old traditions a new 
form—not as mere ancient history, but as history uniting past and 
present, and enabling a community united by a common tradition of 
the past to face the future. Similarly at the rise of Christianity, 
although Israel’s traditions had become fixed, they could be reinter- 
preted to give them a new meaning for the new Israel. This reinter- 
pretation gave Christians a place in the Divine Purpose as surely as 
the old traditions had done for the old Israel. Thus can men be 
united by a description of the past in which they can find a place for 
themselves ; and all modern critical and scientific research is, however 
unconsciously, preparing the way for a new description that can be 
as true for posterity as the old one has been for our ancestors. 

New religious or spiritual experiences and impulses appear at 
different stages of individual, national, or ideological development. 
At the earlier stages the content will be simpler, at the later more 
complex. But there are initial or inaugurating occasions which go 
behind our analyses and dualisms, our disjunctives and ideal opposites." 
They are experiences of some larger whole of which we are part, of 
conviction that the divine element in the world is a persuasive and not a 
coercive agency is ‘one of the greatest intellectual discoveries in the history of 
religion’, and he asks, ‘can there be any doubt that the power of Christianity 
lies in its revelation in act, of that which Plato divined in theory ?’ 

* Cf. C. Lloyd Morgan, The Emergence of Novelty, 1933, p. 194 8q., on the 


necessity of starting, not from the secondary outcome of disjunctive thought, 
but from the prior complements. 
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the eternal embracing the temporal, of the ‘otherness’ of the God 
who is known sufficiently for us to say that His thoughts are not our 
thoughts. Only when the intellect has severed the terms do we wonder 
how an Eternity, which is outside Time, can enter into Time; how 
God, who is primarily seen in His works, can enter into Nature, and 
how the transcendent can ever become immanent.’ There are limits to 
the purely intellectual processes; and we properly speak of ‘creation’, 
not from mental indolence, as has been alleged, but to bridge the 
gulf between the here-and-now and some ultimate reality. By 
‘creating’ norms and standards and by finding and using patterns 
and regulative principles we certainly argue in a circle, because these 
have been derived from the material to which they are applied. 
But this is true also of Israel’s interpretation of history, of the 
testimonium spiritus sancti internum, of the biblical critic who finds out 
of a mass of ‘raw material’ that which enables him to organize it, and 
of all scientific and creative minds which prescribe what they find.* 

As we pass from the Old Testament and Greek speculative thought 
through the Wisdom literature to the rise of Christianity we see how 
conceptions of a personal intermediary and an immanent principle of 
order and reason in both Nature and Man stand at the head of sub- 
sequent thought, and how the dogma of the twofold nature of Christ 
has guided reflection upon the nature of man. We exist amid purposes 
and processes that transcend us. The famous Indian religious formula 
identifies the ultimate reality of the Self with that of the Universe 
(Tat tvam asi); theistic religion, however, finds, not identity, but the 
potential intimate relationship between man and a God immanent in 
the Universe but transcending it. Religion, taken as a whole, implies 
some extraordinary actual or factual truths concerning human destiny ; 
and though we live here and now the most diverse experiences take 
men away to an existence not less, but more real than that of ordinary 
life. The universe of the physicists is remarkable enough, and the 
most sober exponents of psychical research tell of strange possibilities. 
We live in different worlds, or rather, on different levels, and must 
form some working compromise between the seen and the unseen. 
Hence we have to aim at some description of the Universe that shall 
enable us to live in it and understand it sufficiently—and such a 
description is for us the true Universe. 


* Cf. W. Macneile Dixon, The Human Situation, 1937, p. 146, on our ques- 
tioning how atoms, particles, or cells could ever co-operate or combine to form 
wholes, forgetting that they are the results of a prior analysis. 

* Circular arguments are normal, see E. Wind in Philosophy and History ; 
Essays presented to E. Cassirer, 1936, p. 257; cf. Metz, A Hundred Years of 
British Philosophy, p. 733. But it is difficult to express the conceptual process : 
do we, through our minds, discover, put in, build, construct, or create? 
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The Universe that is real and true tells us what to make of the 
worlds of common sense, of the scientists and of the psychists. Now, 
in the history of some body of thought (e.g. a science) a new step may 
transform it and give it a new permanent direction; similarly some 
overpowering personal experience may change once and for all a man’s 
history, and in this way even enable him to change the history of his 
environment, his little world. Hence when we reflect upon the true 
Universe of which we are integral parts and look back upon the 
progressive steps in its history, we can see how its meaning and value 
for us have been developed through the changes in and behind the 
Bible. The rise of Christianity is an event that may have lost its 
freshness, its historical vividness may seem a thing of long ago, yet it 
marked a new stage in the evolution of that Universe of which we 
and this world are only parts or phases. But religion points forward 
as well as back ; it holds out its promise of an Avatar, another Buddha, 
a Mahdi, a prophet successor (Deut. xviii. 15), or a Second Coming. 
To-day there are scattered anticipations or hopes of some fresh and 
genuine revival of the religious spirit. Were there such a revival with 
all that religious realism that has operated so creatively in the past, it 
would inevitably have repercussions upon theology and philosophy. 
There is a natural transition from religion to philosophy ; and any re- 
statement of a Christian philosophy, or of a philosophy of Christianity, 
would have a far larger field of experience upon which to draw than 
had the early Christian Fathers and their successors. Our problems 
would be approached from another angle, and description rather than 
proof would be the persuasive power: it would be the description of 
that true Universe in which the normal individual would recognize 
his self-evident position as an integral part of the whole." 

S. A. Cook 


NOTES AND STUDIES 
PHILO’S QUOTATIONS FROM THE OLD TESTAMENT 


THE great preponderance in Philo of quotations from the Pentateuch 
over those from the rest of the O.T. on which Canon Knox con- 
tributed a note to the January number of the JOURNAL is undoubtedly 
very striking, whether measured by 283 pages to 17 (many of them 


* Cf. Whitehead, Modes of Thought (1938), p. 66 sq.: ‘Self-evidence is the 
basic fact on which all greatness supports itself, but proof is one of the routes 
by which self-evidence is often obtained.’ 
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only a few lines) in Ryle or 2,000 to 55 in Leisigang’s index to the 
Cohn Wendland text.. When Canon Knox reduces the 55 to 50 
I agree on the whole, indeed I should make some further reduction. 
In Quod Deus, 136, where we find ‘a parallel to this is the widow 
who discourses with the prophet ’—then some ten lines of explanation 
that this widow is really a mind widowed of passion—then ‘the 
widow mind says to the prophet, O man of God’, &c., we really have 
one reference, not two. Again, in De Ebr. 143, the question addressed 
to Hannah, ‘ How long wilt thou be drunken?’ and her answer, 
‘I have drunk no wine’, are inseparable. Also the inclusion in the 
Index of Isa. xi. 6-10 on De Praem. 88 ff., might be questioned. 
I certainly hold with Cohn against Heinemann that in that remarkable 
passage, where while otherwise holding closely to Deut. and Lev. he 
expands the words ‘I will destroy the wicked beasts out of the land’ 
into the promise of the pacification of the animal world he is thinking 
of those famous verses, but there is no quotation or even similarity of 
language. On the other hand, Wendland failed to notice that Isa. 
l. 4 is quoted in Quis Rerum, 25, though without any indication of 
a quotation, or that in S.P.L. ii. 256 we have a fairly clear allusion 
to Ps. cxv. 8 (LXX), a psalm quoted elsewhere, ‘They that made 
them may they become like them’, or that in De Praem. 159, though 
it begins by citing Isa. liv. 1, it passes into the language of 1 Sam. 
ii. 5, which is twice definitely quoted elsewhere. Also I have suggested 
that in the Pacification of the animals, since he quotes both Job and 
Hosea elsewhere, he may well have in mind Job v. 23, ‘the savage 
beasts shall be at peace with him’, and Hos. ii. 18, ‘I will make for 
him in that day a covenant with the wild beasts of the field’. And 
there may be other reminiscences which I and others have failed to 
observe. Anyhow, however, the figure 50 is near enough to the mark, 
but the 2,000 requires more adjustment. 

Philo’s exegesis of the O.T. falls into three great systems. The 
Allegorical Commentary which occupies the first three volumes of 
Cohn, the Exposition of the Law, including the Biographical Treatises 
(the unwritten law in his view), which occupy vols. iv and v, and the 
Quaestiones, which except for fragments are only preserved in the 
Armenian. In the Quaestiones there are according to Ryle three 
quotations from Isaiah and Proverbs. In the Exposition there are 


* I follow Canon Knox’s system of reckoning every repetition of a quota- 
tion as a separate quotation, though I should have thought that the number 
of texts, giving the passages of which Philo shows knowledge, would have 
been better. The actual number of texts in the index quoted from outside 
the Pentateuch is 47, and all of those from the Pp, judging from the number 
on one page, are something just under 1,600. 
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perhaps not more than three, certainly not more than six from outside 
the Pentateuch, and all the rest belong to the Commentary. Now his 
quotations from every source may be divided into, what I may call 
for want of better names, the Direct and the Illustrative. When he 
is formally expounding a particular chapter or passage in Genesis, or 
a particular law, he must sometimes necessarily quote from it, and 
these quotations I call ‘direct’; when he rambles from the passage 
or law into some other passage I call the quotation ‘illustrative’. 
Now in the Exposition there is very little illustration, but a very 
large number of direct quotations. In the Commentary there is any 
amount of illustration, though also a considerable number of direct 
texts. On the other hand, outside the Pentateuch all the texts are 
illustrative, for he never formally expounds any part of it.’ The real 
comparison therefore lies between these and the illustrative quotations 
in the Commentary. I should guess that this would reduce the 
proportion to something like 1,200 against something just under 50. 
Anyhow, however, that preponderance calls for some explanation. 

I think it will be generally admitted that it is partially accounted 
for by the superior sanctity ascribed to Moses. The authors of the 
post-Pentateuchal books are regularly called disciples of Moses. The 
language in which Jeremiah is mentioned in De Cher. 49 seems half 
apologetic, ‘the initiated should always try to learn from other 
initiates and so though initiated under Moses into the greater 
mysteries I was not slow to learn from Jeremiah’. In the fine account 
of the first making of the LXX in Mos. ii. 25-42, while he clearly 
states throughout that it was only the law that was then translated, 
he brings out clearly the great sanctity attached to that translation, 
how still in his own time the event was celebrated by the thousands 
who met on the island of Pharos, to thank God for that good gift 
‘so old yet ever young’. Is it too much to say that to him at any 
rate the non-Pentateuchal books were, compared to the Pentateuch, 
what the Apocrypha is to the Protestant compared with the O.T. or 
at any rate what the Old Testament is to the New? 

Apart from this I think that Philo’s personal predilections and 
studies will account for much if not for all. His scriptural work is 
the interpretation of the Pentateuch. Though the Commentary, as 
we have it, only deals formally with a small part of Genesis, the 
Quaestiones extend to Exod. xxxii, and the Exposition covers the 
whole. He has it at his fingers’ ends, is ready with an interpretation 
on his own peculiar principles of every verse. When, as he says in 
De Mig. 35, after a period of frustration and emptiness inspiration 
flowed in upon him, and ‘I obtained language, ideas, enjoyment of 

' The nearest to an exception is the story of Hannah, see below. 
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light, keenest vision’,’ the familiar books of Moses would be the 
natural fountain. In fact, he quotes so little from the other books, 
especially the Prophets, because he does not know them in the same 
way. He has no doubt read some of them, probably all, but they 
have not shaped themselves in his mind into a vast system of allegory 
as the Pentateuch has. Really the question resolves itself into why 
did he confine his scriptural labours to the Pentateuch? Why did 
he not compose a De Samsone and a De Fona as his imitators did ? 
Can we hope to answer this? Why have I spent the best part of 
fourteen years on Philo? Why does Canon Knox devote himself 
to his particular branch of inquiry? Why, in fact, do specialists 
specialize? I know no answer unless it is the nursery retort to an 
inquisitive child ‘ because they choose to do so’. 

If these considerations are not enough, and if it is suggested that 
another factor is the priority of the translated Pentateuch which 
caused Alexandrine exegesis on the other books to lag behind, 
I should not venture to give an opinion. Prima facie, I should think 
that it is a question of dates, if they are obtainable. I understand 
that very little is known on this subject, but I have not examined the 
evidence or lack of evidence, for on this part of his case I have no 
wish to controvert Canon Knox. But his argument depends far more 
on the ‘ distribution’ of the texts, and this leads him to dogmatize on 
their sources and on what is Philo and not Philo in a way in which 
I cannot follow him; so much so that I feel bound to believe that 
there lies behind it some mystery which I have not fathomed. And 
if my criticisms induce him to set before us a clearer and more 
tangible account of what he means I should feel that they have 
amply justified their existence. 

The argument opens with the observation that 23 of these 50 
quotations appear in nine groups of two or three arranged in six sets 
according to the treatises in which they are found, and each of these 
is described in a few words. I find a good deal in these groups on 
which to comment, particularly in the descriptions. 

In the first set the chief thing which I have to criticize is the use 
of the word ‘contemplation’ to describe the Elenchus which is 
symbolized by the words of the widow of Zarephath, ‘O man of God 
thou hast come in to remind me of sin’. The Elenchus, always felt 
by Philonists to be one of his most striking ideas, is sometimes the 


* "Eoxov yap éppnveiav, edpeaw, patos andAavow, dévdepxeatarny yw. So I read 
this passage, the first words of which are corrupt in the MSS. oxédov yap 
éppnvever eipeow—Markland écxov yap éppnveias pedow. But éppnveia and evpeais 
are regular rhetorical terms for ‘language’ and ‘ ideas’, corresponding to the 
Latin ‘elocutio’ and ‘inventio’. 
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innate conscience ovpmepuxws €Aeyxos, sometimes as here the divine 
Logos from without, testing and convicting sin. I do not know of 
a really satisfactory translation for the word. Kennedy gives ‘testing 
power’. My late colleague rendered it in one place as ‘ the Challenger’, 
in another ‘the inward Monitor’. I have myself regularly used 
Conviction, though aware that it only gives one aspect. Contem- 
plation belongs to a totally different region. But I think it must be 
a slip, as 1 see that Canon Knox in speaking of the same passage in 
his St. Paul has also used Conviction. 

In the second set we are told that De Plant. 29-39 quotes Ps. xciv. 9 
and xxxvii. 4 to prove that God planted sense in the body and virtue 
in the soul. Now it is quite true that in this treatise, which is a dis- 
course on the words ‘ Noah planted a vineyard’, there is an antithesis 
between the two plantings, and that the first text ‘he that planteth 
(6 duredwv) the ear shall he not hear’, illustrates the first planting 
well. But the text that serves the same purpose for the second 
planting is ‘God planted (éfurevce) a garden in Eden’. Philo then 
digresses to a point, which he treats elsewhere, that Eden is the 
Hebrew equivalent to tpuv¢7 (delight or luxury), and it is to illustrate 
this, not to prove anything, certainly not what is stated above, that 
he quotes the verse xararpi¢yocov rob Kupiov, evidently because the 
word contains the same root. Indeed, considering that the two texts 
are far apart with a text from the Pentateuch intervening and have 
no real connexion of sense, I should not call this a group at all. 

Again, we are told that De Conf. 39-51 quotes Ps. xxxi. 18, 
Jer. xv. 10, and Ps. Ixxx. 6 to show that one must flee to God for 
help against sophists. In making a triplet of these I think he has 
quite missed the thread of Philo’s thought. The treatise is a discourse 
on Gen. xi. 1-9, the Babel story, which is taken verse by verse and 
phrase by phrase. The first phrase is ‘ The whole earth was one voice 
and there was one lip to all’, and several pages are occupied with 
a meditation on this, three or four times repeating the word cvpdwvia 
and discussing various aspects of the ‘symphony’ of evil. In the 
course of this, by a series of leaps from texts to texts, he has finally 
got to the text ‘let their cunning lips become speechless’, with a 
reference to the ‘lip’ of the original verse and the corollary that they 
can only be silenced with the help of God. But here there is a break. 
We turn from the symphony of evil to the symphony of good. The 
chief characteristic of this is peacefulness, and so the sons of Jacob 
say ‘we are men of peace’. But this at once leads to the thought 
that peace always involves war against evil, and so Jeremiah says 
‘My mother how great didst thou bear me, a man of combat’, and 


while enlarging on this Philo quotes ‘God has set us up for 
XLI R 
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a contradiction to our neighbours’. The two last texts are closely 
connected, and may stand as a couplet in the groups, but have no 
connexion with the first, which is several sections away and again 
separated from them by another quotation from the Pentateuch. 

In the sixth set we are told that ‘De Somn. 2. 242-6 quotes 
Ps. xxxvii. 4, Ixv. 9, and xlvi. 4 to prove that Wisdom is the delight 
of God and the river of God’. I cannot say that this is actually 
incorrect save in one small particular, but it seems to me totally 
inadequate, and if I linger on this it is partly to show the impossibility 
of summarizing Philo’s thoughts in this way, and partly because it is 
a good specimen of the way in which Philo’s curious mind habitually 
works. We start from the opening words of Pharaoh’s dream, 
*I thought that I stood at the edge of a river’. Now river is a symbol 
of Logos primarily in the sense of speech, and this is the main thought 
which governs the next 20 sections or so, in the course of which 
the three quotations from the Psalms mixed with others from the 
Pentateuch and elsewhere occur. The river of Logos may be either 
beneficial or mischievous. Let us hear what Moses has to say about 
the former. The first text is ‘a river went forth from Eden to water 
the Paradise, thence it is separated into four heads (dpyds)’. Eden 
is here the Divine Wisdom, the fountain, and the river is the Logos, 
for Philo, as frequently, has switched us over without a qualm from 
the literal to the theological sense of Logos. We are now reminded 
once more that Eden means rpudy, God delights in wisdom and 
wisdom in God, and it is to illustrate the last part rather than the 
first that xatatpi¢noov rod Kupiov is again quoted. Before we go 
further we must explain ‘ watering the Paradise’, as watering virtue- 
loving souls, and also the four heads which obviously mean the four 
cardinal virtues, and as dpyai can mean ‘sovereignties’ it suggests 
that the virtues are royal, thus agreeing both with the words addressed 
to Abraham, ‘Thou art a king among us’, and the famous Stoic 

paradox, ‘the wise man is a king’. Then back to the Logos river. 
The Psalmist says ‘ the river of God is full of waters’, that is to say 
it is kept full of wisdom from that perennial fountain, meaning no 
doubt the Divine Wisdom, and the might of the stream is illustrated 
by some phrase or word, possibly Homeric, introduced by the phrase 
ws eimé tis, which the scribe could not tackle and marked a lacuna.’ 
But there is another text from the Psalms, ‘the current or rushing 
(Spynua) of the river makes glad the city of God’. What is that 


* De Som. 11 has very little manuscript authority and what there is is very 
corrupt. The scribe has left some 20 spaces to be filled up and Wendland’s 
text exhibits a huge number of emendations, 200 at least, and I have added 
or substituted several more. 
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city? No doubt it is in one sense the Cosmos, but still more it is 
the soul of the wise man, that city in which God says that he 
will walk, and thence we are carried on with thoughts about the 
true Jerusalem through several sections. The first quotation then 
is an incidental digression, the second pursues his theme of. the 
Logos river, and the third carries it on into a new and fruitful 
region." 

Now it does not seem to me very remarkable that a fair number 
of these texts should appear in couples, for I cannot recognize more 
than one triplet, and that not a perfect one.* Indeed, it is more re- 
markable that of the 21 treatises in the Commentary two should have 
seven or eight, and six none at all. But neither seems to me of the 
kind to which we need attach significance. The significance which 
Canon Knox attaches to the groups will appear as we proceed. 

In these groups Canon Knox finds four texts dealing with the 
Divine Wisdom; I can only find one. He gets three no doubt by 
transforming the Logos river into a Divine Wisdom river,? but where 
the fourth comes from I do not know. From outside the group he 


adduces five cases, three of which may be fairly claimed, but hardly 
the other two.‘ 


* I suspect that the same thought is to be found in De Conf. 108, where also 
the soul is a city, well or badly governed. The good soul-city is ruled by law 
and justice, and of this Philo says according to Wendland’s text @cod 5 duvos 
7 todde. But of the two best MSS. one for 7% roudde has 7) rovadére (sic) and the 
other 7 rot dderax. The phrase ‘such a city is a hymn of (or “ to”) God’ 
seems very strange to say the least of it, and so too Cohn and Wendland, 
who suggested dzados for dpyvos, or ebvopwrary 3° or edvddximos for Deod 5é duvos. 
None of these seems to me hopeful. I suggest 90d 8° év duvois 4 roudde Gderar 
‘such a city is called in the psalms God’s (city)’. Philo’s regular form for. 
‘in the psalms’ is év dpvos, and the combination év duvos aderat occurs twice. 
There, however, ddera: is not used with a predicate, and though Hesychius 
gives ddev = dvoualew, and an example of this from Aelian is cited, I should 
like to get better evidence for Philo using it in this way. If, however, the 
conjecture is right, the allusion will be to Ps. xlvi and perhaps Ixxxvii also. 

* Quod Deus 74, 77, 82 (Ps. ci. 1; Ixxv. 8; lxi. 11). These three are linked 
together and form a ‘ group’, described as ‘the two powers of God’. The 
description fits the first two, but in the third the thought has shifted into 
something quite different. 

3 My view that these two are to be carefully distinguished finds support 
from an unexpected quarter, for Canon Knox in St. Paul, p. 60, writes that 
‘the Divine Wisdom is always associated with springs but never with a river, 
except in Quis Rerum 62’. 

* De Fuga 197 can only be said to deal with the Divine Wisdom on the 
grounds that when something is definitely said or implied to be not some- 
thing else it deals with that something else. Philo is discussing the two 
springs of good sense. The first mentioned is the spring of Divine Wisdom 
which is illustrated from texts in Genesis, in the next section we hear of the 
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All these he declares to be ‘ testimonies going ultimately back to 
the Wisdom tradition of Palestine’. Also because Hannah’s name 
is said to mean grace, and this grace is in one place said to be the 
gift of the wisdom of God, ‘it looks as if’ the Hannah and Samuel 
quotations belong to the same family as the Wisdom quotations. 
Consequently the whole Hannah-Samuel-Wisdom group (here used 
in the sense of a common meaning), both those inside and outside 
groups (in the sense of group by juxtaposition), are declared to 
belong to the testimonies and are therefore not Philo. 

At this point there isa lot that I want to know about Testimonies. 
I conceive of them as a collection of texts illustrating some idea or 
doctrine, and this will suit the Wisdom quotations or most of them. 
But when we come to Hannah-Samuel I am puzzled. The longest 
bit of discourse about them, De Ebr. 143-52, contains two (I should 
make them one) quotations. ‘How long will thou be drunken? Put 
away thy wine from thee’; ‘I have drunk no wine or strong drink, 
and I will pour forth my soul before the Lord’, would surely be 
unintelligible by themselves unless indeed to impress the duty of 
sobriety, and some account of the whole story would be necessary. 
And what is the relation of these testimonies to the LXX, which 
ex hypothesi did not exist? Did they include the strange phrase 
‘I a woman am the hard day’,' which replaces the ‘I am a woman 
of a sorrowful spirit’ of the Hebrew. And surely they could not 
provide Philo with the explanation which he gives of it or with the 
five lines from Hesiod with which he supports that explanation. 

Apart from this Canon Knox’s way of dealing with the Hannah- 
Samuel story seems to me singularly misplaced. This ‘greatest of 
the kings and prophets’ as he calls him deeply impressed Philo, and 
he has made of him a Tpézos, enthroned him with the Pentateuchal 
saints and heroes as a type of character, and added him to the stock 
to which he turns for moral and spiritual lessons. So too the psalmist, 
‘Moses and Aaron among his priests and Samuel among such as call 
upon his name’. And surely this is quite natural. The profane may 


supreme and most excellent spring. God is that most august (peofurdrn) 
spring and it is of this spring that Jer. ii. 13 is quoted. 

On 1 Sam. x. 22, 23 Philo says that Samuel will not instruct Saul in the 
duties of kingship (alluding to LXX. ver. 25 d:xaiwpa rod Bacwtéws, E.V. manner 
of the kingdom), while he is lying in the baggage, i.e. body and sense. 
Canon Knox paraphrasing this as ‘anointing to the kingdom’ seems to claim 
it as a D.V. text. It is clearly human wisdom, for Philo goes on that he is not 
yet competent to listen to the principles of kingship and wisdom is kingship, 
for the wise man is a king, obviously quoting the Stoic paradox. 

* Or perhaps ‘ hard-gentle’ (from jpepos) as Adler supposes Philo to have 
understood the phrase. 
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not always like Samuel; my own profaner side shares that feeling, 
but he is undoubtedly the most powerful and impressive figure in 
the religious history of Israel to the appearance of Elijah. And his 
mother’s song which has inspired the Magnificat is unique in the 
historical books. No finer piece either of writing or thinking is to 
be found in the Commentary than the way in which he interprets 
the final words of Hannah’s answer, ‘I will pour forth my soul to the 
Lord’, as the voice of that most sacred of libations, the soul of 
the mystic, pouring and diffusing itself beyond the bounds of the 
created Universe till it reaches the vision of the Uncreated. And 
because we have two quotations, the answer of the saint and the 
question of the ribald soul’ which induces it—to find in these the 
evidence of a Palestinian testimonium seems to me something of 
a bathos. 

The next step in the argument is as follows: Having as he thinks 
found seven texts in either Wisdom or Hannah-Samuel outside the 
groups he adds these to the 23 within the groups, and thus accounts 
for 30. Later it appears that those which do not belong to the 
H.-S.-W. family appear to be ‘infiltrations from Palestinian or 
possibly Hellenistic centres which had developed a tradition of biblical 
exegesis when more of the scriptures were available in Greek’. At 
any rate as contrasted with the remaining texts they are Not Philo. 
Now what does this argument, according to which any quotation 
within a group is Not Philo, amount to? Take one particular group. 
In De Mig. 157, after describing how those who ‘crave after lust’ 
shed tears, he remarks that the good also weep, sometimes at the 
folly of the bad, but sometimes also for joy. On this he first 
quotes Andromache’s ‘laughing tearfully’, and then continues (per- 
versely no doubt, but with that we are not concerned) ‘of these it is 
said in the Psalms ‘‘ thou shalt feed us with the bread of tears” and 
“‘my tears have been my bread day and night”’. Now if he had 
only quoted one verse it would be or might be Philo; as he quotes 
two it is not Philo but an infiltration from Palestinian or Hellenistic 
circles. Is this a travesty of the reasoning? Not, I think, as the 
argument stands. If there is anything better behind it, it is for 
Canon Knox to state ‘t. I should add that I must not be supposed 
to deny that this or any particular quotations from any part of the 
O.T. may be infiltrations. Canon Knox knows infinitely more about 


* In the LXX the question is asked by the za:ddpiov (servant) of Eli. 
Philo naturally seizes on the word, taking it in the sense of ‘ boy’, and makes 
the question a symbol of the careless rebellious mind (vewrepomowds) which 
mocks at excellence. Would the ‘testimony’. have furnished him with the 
phrase on which the thought is based ? 
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such things than I do, and indeed he could hardly know less. It 
seems to me eminently reasonable that there should be such things. 
I only question the dogma that they can known to be such merely 
by appearing in couples. 

Any one who has read these notes up to this point will be probably 
asking, as I do, what is the exact meaning of saying that the quota- 
tions are Not Philo. If it merely means that the quotations themselves 
were not suggested to him directly by reading the books, but came 
through some other intermediate source, the suggestion, though I see 
no reason for it, is harmless. If it means that the handling of them 
was not original it is another matter, for it is not the text but the 
handling of the text which makes the sermon. That Canon Knox 
uses the phrase in the latter sense seems to be implied by his 
relegating the Hannah story to Not Philo, and it appears more 
clearly in the following instance. 

The De Mut. has a long digression of 60 sections called by Canon 
Knox an interpolated section in which instances of double names 
are treated. Besides Abraham and Sarah from which it starts it dis- 
cusses five pairs, Jacob-Israel; Joseph-Psonthonphanech (Zaphenath- 
paneah); Benjamin-Benoni; Jethro-Raguel; Hoshea-Joshua, and 
incidentally also the meaning of the names of Reuben, Simeon, 
Ephraim, Manasseh, Midian, Beelphegor (Baal Peor), and Moses are 
given. This insertion, says Canon Knox, knows Hebrew and thus is 
not from Philo, but this has to be modified, for he observes that 
‘the Lord is my shepherd’ is quoted in this insertion, and this text 
for certain reasons he believes to be Philo. Accordingly he suggests 
that the tract was edited in Alexandria and revised by Philo. I think 
this means, though I am not at all sure, that the rest of the treatise 
is by Philo, but the interpolation of 60 sections is not, though it 
has been revised by him. Either this revision must have been very 
drastic or the editor must have been a marvellous imitator, for these 
sections as we have them are so saturated with Philo’s thought and 
language that no one could possibly suspect their genuineness except 
for this unfortunate exhibition of the knowledge of Hebrew. And 
what is this knowledge of Hebrew? Apparently it is shown in the 
etymological interpretation.’ Now for all I know Canon Knox’s 
knowledge of Hebrew might enable him to detect a special correctness 
in these 17 etymologies as contrasted with the 150 others which are 
scattered about the treatises, though this would not be conclusive as 
the majority of the 17 reappear elsewhere. But he does not mean 

* The exact words are: ‘It gives parallels to the change of names (i.e. 


Abram to Abraham, Sarai to Sarah?) which appear to be reasonably possible 
for allegorical etymology ’. 
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this, for he refers for support to Stein’s Allegorische Exegesis, pp. 20 ff. 
Stein is arguing that Philo knew no Hebrew, an opinion, I think, 
generally held. This is shown by the badness of many etymologies, 
and is not invalidated by those that are good as these were obtained 
from elsewhere. He quotes a few specimens both of bad and good, 
and as it happens the only one he quotes from De Mut. (Beelphegor) 
is among the good. Am I justified in thinking that this is the one fact 
on which the denial of the Philonic origin of the 60 sections and the 
elaborate theory of an Alexandrian edition revised by Philo is built ?' 
Even if there is more behind, any argument from etymologies is 
worthless. For if Philo knew no Hebrew (and Canon Knox starts 
with assuming this) it is obvious that he must have derived the 150 
from elsewhere, either from an onomasticon or information from 
expert or seemingly expert friends or as Stein holds from the current 
allegorical tradition, or from all three, and such information would 
naturally include good, bad, and indifferent. The etymologies them- 
selves indeed may be properly called Not Philo, but, of course, it 
does not follow that the teaching drawn from them is not his genuine 
work, 

There is another large part of a treatise from which Canon Knox 
might be understood to exclude Philo, though he does not actually 
say so. This is De Ebr. 33-95, where, in connexion with the law 
about the disobedient son in Deut. xxi, he expounds the fine parable 
of the four sons, two of whom obey one parent and not the other, 
one disobeys both, and one obeys both, the mother being education, 
who is equated to human law and convention, the father philosophy 
equated to religion. Of this Canon Knox says that Bousset has 
shown that ‘this is part of a philosophical tract revised in a theological 
sense and the reviser has’ done so and so. I should rather say that 
Bousset argues, which I prefer to ‘show’, that behind these sections 


* Not perhaps entirely, for it appears that the main body of the treatise is 
also suspect. ‘The quotation from Job xiv. 4 (as Job says) in 48 with a text 
widely different from LXX suggests a source which is of a more Palestinian 
type.’ I do not know whether the suggestion refers to the mention of Job’s 
name or to the text of the quotation. As to the former the mention of 
Jeremiah’s name in the quotation in De Cher. 49 does not appear to have 
disqualified Philo. Indeed we are told that ‘he might have worked it in 
himself’. As to the latter, ‘Palestinian’ would appear to have no connexion 
with the Hebrew text. For surely ris yap xafapés dd pumov, xav pia tpeépa, 
€orlv » (wy; is nearer to the LXX tis yap xaBapés Eorar amd pitrou; ovBeis éav 
kai pla tpepa 6 Bios adrod éni ris yas than to the Hebrew represented by the 
R.V. ‘who can bring a clean thing out of an unclean? not one, seeing his 
days are determined’. Perhaps, then, the editing extended to the main tract. 
What was the Ur-De-Mut, what did the editor do and what was it that Philo 
accomplished ? All these are points on which I seek enlightenment. 
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there is an earlier tract which Philo has used, retaining a few frag- 
ments of it. He does not for a moment suggest that Philo is not the 
author of the parts in which the original theme is remodelled, and 
even in the fragments which Philo has retained he points out much 
recasting. The only passage which he seems to regard as definitely 
un-Philonic is the conclusion of ‘the son obedient to both’ in which 
he is depicted as the Sage, joining piety and holiness with the 
knowledge of all the interests of life and of every art. I hold this 
passage to be eminently Philonic much in the same tone as the 
praise of variegation in De Soman. i. 202 f., and when Bousset goes 
on to describe the two strands, one a secular Hellenistic spirit and 
the other a dreamy religious mystic, he seems to me to give an 
excellent description of Philo himself. He is ever passing with 
bewildering rapidity from Hellenism to Judaism, and indeed it is 
this which constitutes his chief interest. As for Bousset’s theory I do 
not deny its possibility, and it would solve one or two difficulties 
which I have noted, but I do not think it amounts to a demonstration, 
and at any rate it is Philo himself speaking throughout.' 

There is another paragraph, only loosely connected with what 
I have been discussing, on the De Conf. with which I cannot in any 
way agree. This treatise opens with denouncing the scepticism of 
the Jews who compared the story of Babel to that of the Aloeidae, 
and found other faults with the narrative. Canon Knox says that 
‘the general midrash on the building of the tower of Babel as agree- 
ment of men or the parts of man’s nature to commit evil is interpolated 
with digressions which seem to have in view the theme with which 


* It is worth noting that one point with which Bousset made considerable 
play is based on a false reading. In § 80 Philo having disposed of the ¢:Ao- 
pyropes and the ¢iAomdropes and dealt shortly with the disobedient to both 
parents continues : ‘We will now speak of those who reverence both education 
and right reason’, i.e. both parents. The next words in Wendland’s text 
which Bousset uses and quotes are dv joav of 7H érépw tav yovéwv mpooKepevot 
Tis Gperijs tperedeis yopevrai, which he translates ‘to whom belong those who 
attach themselves to one of the parents, they are half complete in the choir 
of virtue’. Here, said he, is a streak of the original theme in which the 
half perfect came third and fourth; the words expressly state that these 
jypuredcis are now to be described. Philo has left these words in but does not 
follow them up and the sentence ‘stands in the air’. But Bousset did not look 
at the bottom of the page which shows that rijs aperfjs was a correction for 
tiv aperyv. If that is restored the sentence runs ‘of whom those who attach 
themselves to one parent are disciples only half perfect in virtue’ (xyopevrai as 
elsewhere meaning the rank and file as opposed to the leaders). In this case 
his argument such as it is disappears. Adler later showed that dperj was 
right from a very parallel place in De Dec. 110 where those who observe the 
first five or the last five commandments to the neglect of the other half are 
hp. tiv dperjv. I have restored ri dperjy in my text. 
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it opens’. I do not recognize this description of De Conf., and 
I cannot find digressions of the kind suggested. Philo after describing 
the criticisms mentioned above with the substance of which, judging 
by comparison of his own in the same vein, I fancy he had some 
sympathy * though he abhors the spirit in which they are made, says 
he will leave the literalist to deal with them and will confine himself to 
the spiritual lessons. He then proceeds in an orderly manner, taking 
word after word and phrase after phrase, and allegorizing them. 
The first head as I have said above is the ‘one voice and one lip’, 
and it is mainly in this I think that the agreement of men to commit 
evil is to be found. I reckon some 13 or 14 heads of this kind which 
I indicated in the analysis which I prefixed to my translation, and 
on re-reading it I do not see any reason to alter anything. To take 
a couple of examples: ‘ Before we are scattered about’ shows that 
the wicked know at the bottom of their hearts that judgement awaits 
them, while ‘ Nothing shall fail from them of all that they attempt to 
do’ teaches us that the worst punishment God can give the sinner is 
to leave him unrestrained in his wickedness. It is all, of course, 
worthless as interpretation, yet contains a good deal of rich thinking. 
Many of these main heads have subdivisions and digressions, but 
nowhere can I see any return to the rationalists of the opening 
sections. The nearest approach to it is contained in a few lines of 
§ 142, where he says that a profane person might criticize the phrase 
‘The tower which the sons of men have built’ as a pleonasm, but 
this is only introduced to lead up to his theory that the sons of men, 
the ungodly, are contrasted with the godly who are sons of God. 
When he deals with the verse ‘ Let us build a tower whose head shall 
reach to Heaven’ (§ 114) it is interpreted as the thoughts of those who 
starting from wrongdoing to men go on to attack heavenly verities, 
and the examples given are denying the existence of God and creation, 
and particularly of providence. Possibly this is the passage which 
Canon Knox regards as a digression referring to the people denounced 
in the opening. It is certainly not a digression but a main head, and 
any such reference seems to me gratuitous, and indeed prohibited by 
the parallel passage in De Soman. ii. 283 ff., where much the same 
explanation of the same text is given and no such rationalist argument 
has preceded. 


* Mangey, indeed, credited him with something more than sympathy. For 
in De Somn. ii. 283, where in the accepted text the Babel-builders are said to 
be three, he thought that Philo might be identifying them with the Aloeidae. 
But the Aloeidae to the best of my knowledge were always two. And I hope 


to have cleared up the difficulty by emending zpeis to rpirox. See my notes on 
this. 
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All this makes me wonder whether Canon Knox pays sufficient 
attention to the thread, if thread it may be calledyof Philo’s thought. 
When twelve years ago my late colleague forced upon me the task of 
writing a general introduction to our ten volumes for which I felt 
very inadequately equipped, I rather foolishly wrote in the first draft 
that Philo’s ramblings in a way reminded me of Mrs. Nickleby’s. 
The general editor justly shocked cut it out. But what I meant was 
I think true, that, however inconsequent the rambling is as a whole, 
you can always see, if you look close enough, what it is that has led 
him on from point to point. Still it is an awful tangle, and the 
analyses which I have mentioned were made quite as much for my 
own benefit as for my readers’. 

As to my own views about Philo’s originality I have very little to 
say. As a translator I have not been directly concerned with. it. 
I should naturally expect that much of the exegesis was not original. 
Philo was not the man to ignore what seemed to him worth saying 
because some one else had said it before him, and many remarks 
scattered throughout the treatises show that plenty of exegesis of his 
type existed for him to draw from. If any one likes to think that 
there is nothing original and that all Philo is ‘not Philo’ I cannot 
bring any very definite argument to refute him. His predecessors in 
exegesis have practically all perished. There is some resemblance 
of thought in the fragments of Aristobulus, and two of his interpreta- 
tions of a text may be found in Aristeas, but I do not know of any 
others. But I think we can get an idea of how he would have treated 
these predecessors from his treatment of the one predecessor in 
another department who is still extant, Plato. There is a vast amount 
of Plato in the Commentary, a few definite quotations, but the use 
of Plato, of his thoughts, his phrases, his figures, appears every- 
where. But they have been absorbed and adapted to their context. 
and his Platonizing cannot be fairly called stealing or plagiarizing. 
I get the same impression about his exegesis of the Scriptures. 
Wherever the thoughts come from they are not simply set down side 
by side; they are what he calls in De Conf. 184 a xpaais, not a pikts ; 
they are fused in his mind and clothed in his language. In fact in 
spite of many puzzling contradictions he is, take him all round, ‘ one 
voice and one lip’. 

I am really sorry to disagree so completely with Canon Knox. 
Some months ago when I wrote to him to say that his interpretation 
in St. Paul of a section in the De Praem. seemed to me quite im- 
possible he replied maintaining his view, but apologizing for his 
‘temerity’ in differing from me. I return the compliment implied 
with interest. I feel the ‘temerity’ of so flatly contradicting a scholar 
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equipped with such a vast range of erudition. And I envy and 
admire the ingenuity both of him and Philo; even when it is carried 
to excess I respect it as an infirmity of noble minds. But it is often 
carried to excess in Philo, and I cannot help feeling that Canon Knox 
in this note has repaid him in his own coin. F. H. CoLson 


THE HEBREW ROOT 07? 


In 7.T.S. xl. 392-4 Professor Driver would refute my criticism of 
his rendering of Ps. lvii. 5 and the theory that the enemies whom the 
psalmists frequently denounce are sorcerers. 

The point turns on whether the rendering of the Hebrew vn? 
‘devoured’ (Driver)! is probable, or whether the word means ‘be- 
witched’ as in Ex. vii. 11. I gave’ three grounds for claiming that 
the word belongs to the language of sorcery : (a) it is used of Egyptian 
enchantments in Ex. vii. 113; (6) in Arabic it means ‘to hit with an 
arrow’ ;‘ (c) it is used of hostile words. 

Professor Driver asserts that ‘bewitch’ produces ‘a very improbable 
sense’, But is not this to beg the question? Why is it improbable 
that a Hebrew poet should complain that he has been bewitched by 
men as dangerous as lions who use the organs of speech to bring 
curses and spells, when the same poet’s Babylonian and Arabian 
neighbours frequently used such language? In the Babylonian poem 
which I quoted 5 the lion who would eat up the poet is a sorcerer, and 
in early Arabian poetry the men who inflict injury on their foes by 
verse and curse are lions with teeth and claws.° 

I agree that words should be given their natural meaning, but that 
does not always imply a meaning natural to us. It is agreed that the 
psalmist complains that he is lying among lions who devour men, 
using teeth and tongue to do so. In the twentieth century a poet 
presumably would mean that he lived among dangerous slanderers, 
but by similar language Israel’s neighbours meant more. The Hebrew 

t F.T.S. xxxiii. 39-40. 

2 Prophecy and Divination, 282-3. 

3 In Exod. vii. 22, viii. 3, 14 v? (which in Syriac means ‘to curse’) is 
used. The Talmud (Sanh. 67b quoted by Levy, N.C.B. 423) distinguishes 
v> from DM thus: ‘O70 refers to the works of sorcerers, om to the 


works of demons’. The demons correspond to the shaitdn who inspired the 
curses of the Arabian poets. 


4 See Wheeler Robinson, ‘ Prophetic Symbolism’, 5, in Old Testament 
Essays, London, 1927. 
5 p. 288, repeated by Prof. Driver, ibid. 


° Cf. Diwan Hassan 58,15 (lu ¢ on ig ‘like the bite of a lion 
protecting his lair’). 
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psalmists complain that their lives are endangered by the words of their 
hidden enemies, and, as I have shown at length, these words are missiles 
which injure physically those against whom they are directed." The 
magical interpretation of Ps. lvii does not depend on my translation, 
as Professor Driver supposes; indeed his rendering would fit equally 
well, for ‘ devouring’, i.e. consuming, is an act attributed both by 
Babylonians and Arabs to sorcerers and is attested by Ps. xxxv. 25 
and cxxiv. 3.” 

A view that was ‘natural’ when scholars were ignorant of the 
literature of Israel’s neighbours is not natural to-day, and there is no 
reason why a Hebrew poet who was writing of practices common in 
his time? should confine himself to words which are ‘susceptible 
exclusively and solely of a magical interpretation’. The Arab did 
not always do so and the Englishman does not do so when he says 
‘I am enchanted’. Fortunately, however, Professor Thomas, a page 
before Prof. Driver’s note, has identified such a word, namely ‘be- 
witched’ in Ps. xxxviii. 11. 

My objection to the meaning ‘devoured greedily’ which Prof. 
Driver assigns to Dn is that of the author of the Muhit, namely that 
it is a vulgar and dialectic form of ls). A vulgar word may well be 
a ‘classical word which has come down in the world’ when it stands 
alone in the field, but not when it has usurped the place of another 
word which is demonstrably older philologically.* It would be rash 
to deny that vulgar Arabic may occasionally be used to explain the 
meaning of a Hebrew word; but where a word is a local mispro- 
nunciation of another word which is to be found in its proper form in 
Hebrew and Arabic I submit that it should not be allowed to pass 
into the Hebrew lexicon without a protest. A. GUILLAUME 


* See, for example, Ps. xci and cix. 

* Thus there is no reason to resort to the Arabic ~L to explain y>2 in 
Ps. lv. 9-10 as Prof. Driver does in J.T.S. xxxiii. 40; nor are the examples 
given by Jacob (see the footnote) cogent. 

3 See Prophecy and Divination, 255-72 et passim. 

* I do not think that the vulgar Arabic Je oy ‘rushed upon. . . with 
shouts and upraised fist’ (B.D.B. Ixxii. 4) is a ‘ perfect illustration’ of the 
survival of ancient usage in modern speech. In Ps. Ixii. 4 Sy NN is pre- 
ceded by MINTY and continuous rioting hardly seems natural. In view of 
the fact that the next verse speaks of cursing, is it not akin to the Arabic 


imprecation ii (Lane, 2905 a) ‘How long will ye utter curses against a 
man?’ (I have discussed this psalm at length in an article on the language of 
the psalms which will be published shortly). 
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THE CHESTER BEATTY PAPYRUS AND THE 
WESTERN AND BYZANTINE TEXTS 


Sir FREDERIC KENYON has said that the evidence of the Chester 
Beatty papyrus goes ‘far towards completing the disintegration of the 
so-called ‘‘ Western” text’, and this is certainly true of the Western 
text in the very wide sense in which that term has often been used. 
The question of the attitude of the papyrus to the ‘ Western’ text in 
its narrower sense is somewhat obscured by the fact that Sir Frederic 
Kenyon’s apparatus criticus does not take account of the ‘more marked 
and peculiar readings of D and its allies’. In my study of ‘ the Chester 
Beatty Papyrus and the Caesarean text’ (7.7.S. xl, pp. 46-55) I 
followed the same course. It seems clear, however, that the effect of 
ignoring the peculiar readings of D is to falsify the textual perspective. 
I included in my tables a number of cases in which one or more of 
the ‘ Caesarean’ group agrees with D against the papyrus and the other 
members of the group. A collation of P* with D in Mark further 
shows the papyrus in 47 cases supporting the majority of manuscripts, 
or a very large proportion of them, against D alone or almost alone. 
In all but 16 of these readings D has Latin support, and several of 
the exceptions are variants in which support by a version is practically 
impossible. In Mark P** nowhere agrees with D except in the company 
of other manuscripts. 

The situation is somewhat different in Luke. Here there are 28 
cases in which the papyrus agrees with D alone or with small support 
from other manuscripts, including the remarkable reading in ix. 62: 
ovdeis eis Ta Grriow BAérwv Kai émBddAwy tiv xeipa adrod én’ apotpov. 
There are in this Gospel 104 cases in which P* agrees with the majority 
of manuscripts against D, where D stands alone or has very little 
support. 

In John there are 33 readings of the majority of manuscripts 
supported by the papyrus against D, while 16 of its readings agree 
with D alone or with D and a few other manuscripts. In the cases 
in Luke and John also the D readings have usually Latin support, 
except where the variant is of a nature that could not be represented 
in a version. 

All these facts constitute additional evidence for the eccentricity of 
the D text. Even this evidence, however, contributes to the general 
confirmation of the ‘substantial integrity of the textual tradition’. 
For the singular and sub-singular readings of D and its Latin sup- 
porters from which P* dissents are not ‘bold and extensive inter- 
polations’, or even, in most instances, harmonistic paraphrases. They 
include, indeed, the well-known harmonistic additions to Luke xi. 2 
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and xi. 30, but in general they are variations in word-order, gram- 
matical form or vocabulary, or small omissions or additions, such as 
are common in all texts. The testimony of *, in fact, suggests that 
the ‘Western’ text is a text which has departed in an unusually large 
number of cases from the main line of manuscript tradition, but that 
it by no means differs from that tradition toto suo habitu universoque 
colore, as Griesbach declared. 

There are, however, a few among the D readings supported by the 
papyrus which seem to have some bearing on another observation of 
Griesbach, in which he declares that the Western text servare solet 
lectiones genuinas duriores, a Graecae linguae ratione abhorrentes, 
Hebraizantes, soloecas, cacophonas ; . . . Alexandrina vero recensio, 
quaecunque Graecis auribus molesta esse possent, evitare ac immutare 
studet. In Luke xi. 34 P* reads with D wav 7d cdpa instead of SAov 
76 o@pa. Here wav is as good Greek as dAov, and can hardly be called 
Hebraizans, except in so far as it is more common than ddoyv in the 
Septuagint. If it was the original reading, the alteration seems more 
likely to have been due to the parallel passage in Matthew, and perhaps 
to the growing preference for dos which has culminated in the 
disappearance of mas in Modern Greek, than to Alexandrian 
purism. Another reading in Luke which may very well be genuine 
is mA tov Kxatpov for tov 5€ Karpov in xii. 56. The word is con- 
stantly used by Luke in the same sense, but again it is perfectly good 
Greek. 

In John xi. 33 P* reads rods Jovdaious xAaiovras tovs avveAnAvOdras 
adri. This is substantially the reading of D, which however has pe?’ 
av’rijs instead of adri. The P* reading is certainly as much in the 
Johannine style as the common reading and is unobjectionable as 
Greek. It is no doubt the harder reading, and the variant in D may 
well be a simplification, while the other reading might conceivably be 
an emendation inspired by the same motive. It could hardly have 
been inspired by the motive suggested by Griesbach, unless we imagine 
Greek ears which found the perfect participle cacophonous. The same 
alternative of perfect and aorist participles appears in John xi. 45, 
where P* and D read éwpaxdres against Jeacduevor. It is remarkable, 
however, that in Luke ix. 36 p* reads édpaxay and D éBedoavro. All 
these variants seem to have some relation to the confusion between 
perfect and aorist, which was beginning when our earliest manuscripts 
were written and which ended in the disappearance of the perfect in 
Modern Greek. The writer of the Fourth Gospel appears to have 
used the two tenses with discrimination, and the papyrus reading in 
all the cases quoted has every chance of being genuine. The alternative 
reading, however, is clearly not due to purism. 
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Another reading in Luke, in which P* and the majority of manu- 
scripts are opposed to D, rather suggests the reverse process to that 
described by Griesbach. This is in ix. 29, where D reads 7 id€a rod 
mpoowrov adrod 7AAowbn, while the common reading is éyévero .. . 
76 €ldos Tod mpoowmov adrod Erepov. Against this may be set two 
readings in Mark opposed by the papyrus in common with most other 
manuscripts. One is in vi. 41, where D reads xarévav7i adrdv in place 
of avrois, and the other is D’s é&7A@ocay in viii. 11. Both these are 
expressions favoured by the Septuagint, and both would offend an 
Atticist. The first might in its context be held to savour of Hebraism; 
the second is merely a xow7 form. In view of the alleged preservation 
of readings a Graecae linguae ratione abhorrentes it is further interesting 
to note that D, alone among Greek manuscripts, consistently follows 
the more correct spelling zodazds instead of zoramds. 

An analysis of the readings of the papyrus in Mark which agree 
with the Byzantine text yields interesting results. Apart from readings 


opposed only by D, the attestation of these by the older uncials is as 
follows : 


XABDW 6 | ADW 14 
XABD 2 | AB I 
ABW 18 | AD I 
xADW 3 | AW 16 
XAB > | A 3 
xAW 2 | BDW I 
XBW 4 | Dw 2 
xDW I | N &c. 2 
ABDW 3. | _ 
ABD I Total 87 


It will be seen that the largest group is that of RABW, which is 
followed by AW and ADW. The constant element in most of these 
combinations is A, which supports 77 out of 87 readings (62 in 
company with W). An even more constant element is N, which 
supports 66 out of the 71 readings for which it is extant. Moreover 
3 of the remaining 5 are not true Byzantine readings, though found 
in the Textus Receptus, but are opposed by the majority of the later 
uncials and minuscules, while in one other these witnesses are divided. 
These facts form a curious comment on Cronin’s judgment on N as 
a manuscript illustrating the manner in which the ‘ vigour and incisive- 
ness of the original writing’ were superseded by a later and ‘smoother’ 
text. 


It is interesting to compare the attestation of the readings common 
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to PS and the Byzantine text with that of the readings of the Byzantine 
text to which it is opposed. This is as follows: 


xABDW 30 ABW I 
xXABD 25 AB 3 
xABW 8 ADW 6 
xADW 2 AD 5 
xAB 14 AW 5 
xAD I A 18 
RAW I W 2 
RA 2 Other uncials 5 
XBDW I —_— 
ABDW I Total 131 
ABD I 


The principal difference here is the larger number of readings sup- 
ported by XABDW and XABD, which is to a great extent accounted 
for by the singular and sub-singular readings of Pp. Fifteen of the 
XABDW readings are in fact opposed by singular and 5 by sub- 
singular readings of the papyrus. A further difference is the smaller 
support from W, which is natural in view of the close affinity between 
W and ps. Otherwise the attestation is very similar, and it is note- 
worthy that the proportion of readings supported by no early uncial 
other than A or AW is decidedly smaller than in the first table. The 
number of readings supported by none of the early uncials, or by 
none earlier than N, is so small in both cases that it hardly seems 
worth while to compare the proportions. Two of the 5 readings in 
the second table, however, are not genuine Byzantine readings, and if 
these are deducted, the proportion is the same in both cases. N is 
again a constant element, agreeing with the Textus Receptus 101 
times out of the 110 for which it is extant. One of its disagreements 
with the Textus Receptus is in agreement with the Byzantine text, 
while one variant is merely the spelling ed@vs against ed@éws. Four of 
its non-Byzantine readings are in agreement with p*. 

Readings common to the ‘ Western’ and Byzantine texts are usually 
treated as Western readings adopted by the Antiochian recension. It 
seems unlikely, however, that any readings adopted by such a recension 
would be purely Western. They must always have had a wider circu- 
lation. This supposition seems to be confirmed by the fact that the 
proportion of sADW and sAD readings supported by p* is greater 
than the proportion of such readings opposed by it. On the other 
hand, there is no great difference in the Latin support of the papyrus 
readings of these classes and that of the readings opposed by the 
papyrus. Out of the 14 ADW readings of p%, 10 are attested by all 
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or most of the Latin witnesses and 3 others by some of them, while 
the remaining reading is a case of ed0éws against «dvs. The one AD 
reading is also a purely Greek variant. Of the 6 ADW readings 
opposed by p*5, all have some Latin support, while 4 have the support 
of the majority of the Latin texts. Three out of the 5 AD readings 
agree with all the Latin witnesses and a fourth with about half of 
them. The fifth is a purely Greek variant. In almost all the cases in 
question on both sides the readings are supported by other versions 
besides the Latin. 

It would occupy too much time and space to examine the texts of 
Luke and John in similar detail, but it will not be uninteresting to 
consider their characteristics briefly. In Luke there are about 130 
readings in agreement with the Textus Receptus, excluding those 
which are opposed to singular or sub-singular readings of D, and here 
too the largest combinations are ADW and AW, while the next largest 
(11 readings) is RABDW. Eight of these readings are opposed by 
fam. 1, in 5 of which this family stands alone, while it is supported 
once by 700, once by 28 and 254, and once by fam. 13. Against 
these cases may set that of x. 36, where P* supports a reading of the 
Textus Receptus, a mere difference in word order it is true, which is 
only attested by minusc non ita mu, which include fam. 1 and 700, 
but which agrees with all the Latin texts and is followed by Origen. 
In Luke xi. 13, on the other hand, the papyrus reads dya@a Séuara 
with the Textus Receptus cum minusc vix mu it vg, Clement and 
Origen, while famm. 1 and 13 and 700 read Séuara dyaba with the 
majority of manuscripts. 

In John all the figures are too small to make comparison of much 
value, but the largest group here is that of all the early uncials 
XABDW, while in each case the opposing reading has a very narrow 
attestation. The most interesting cases are xi. 5, where the opposing 
reading is supported by © famm. 1. 13, and xi. 8, where it is supported 
by U famm. 1. 13. They are interesting chiefly because in xi. g the 
papyrus supports a reading of the Textus Receptus, 6 "Inoods against 
"Inoods, attested by UO famm. 1. 13 al mu. 

Certain combinations of little importance in Mark become more 
important in Luke and John. These are such groups as ABDW, ABW, 
XADW, and NAW, in which B is present without & or & without B. 
Similar combinations are also found in the non-Byzantine readings 
of p, and here too they are least common in Mark. This confirms 
what is sufficiently clear from other evidence, that the agreement 
between & and B is closer in Mark than in Luke or John. The 
apparatus criticus to Tischendorf’s edition of the Codex Sinaiticus 


gives a hint of this. The paragraph containing the variants in B is 
XLI s 
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very much smaller in Mark than that showing the variants in the 
Textus Receptus, while in Luke and John it assumes very different 
dimensions. In fact the disagreements between & and B in John are 
much more numerous than those between A and B and still more 
numerous than those between WH and the Textus Receptus. Hort 
would explain this by a Western element in &, and this view is cer- 
tainly favoured by the considerable Latin support for many otherwise 
singular readings of &. 

It is clear, however, that the accession of p*' has increased the 
difficulty of segregating pure ‘ Western’ or pure ‘Syrian’ readings. 
The agreement of this Egyptian manuscript with such a reading as 
Luke ix. 62, peculiar to D and abcegq, but supported also by 
Clement, is hardly favourable to the Western origin of even the most 
eccentric ‘Western’ readings. The readings of the Byzantine text 
which the papyrus supports, moreover, include at least as many with 
a purely ‘Syrian’ attestation as those which it opposes, which cannot 
but weaken the presumption against readings so attested. In parti- 
cular the new evidence should restore something of the prestige of A, 
which it has become customary to rank with the later manuscripts 
which agree with it rather than with the earlier manuscripts to which 
it properly belongs. As regards the internal character of the readings, 
it would surely be extravagant to pretend to discern more of the 
supposed ‘Syrian’ characteristics of smoothness and feebleness in 
those opposed by the papyrus than in those which it supports. The 
most remarkable of p*’s ‘Syrian’ readings is the very idiomatic 
passage in John xi. 19 mpos tas mepi MdpOav xai Mapiay, while in 
eJohn x. 38 it reads morévoare against the morevere of RBDLW and 
others. These are not indeed ‘feeble’ readings, but they are certainly 
among those which would at one time have been most confidently 
explained as Antiochian ‘improvements’. Abbott in fact affirms that 
in John our Lord never uses the aorist imperative of muoredw, and the 
only other example, wiorevoov in iv. 21, has a similar attestation to 
the reading now confirmed by p*. It may be that these are Alexan- 
drian, and not Antiochian ‘improvements’, but the occurrence of such 
readings, together with the ‘Western’ readings already examined, in 
this early manuscript suggests that it is at least unsafe to assume a late 
date for a reading which might be explained as an ‘improvement’. 

Whatever may be the final solution of these problems, some remarks 
in Sir Frederic Kenyon’s General Introduction to the Chester Beatty 
Papyri seem to me to suggest a new orientation of critical theory 
which goes some way towards meeting the situation. Sir Frederic 

Kenyon’s language is so modest and unemphatic that its implications 

appear to have escaped attention. ‘We must recognize’, he says, 
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‘that throughout the second and third centuries there was in existence 
a considerable variety of readings which had not yet crystallized into 
families.’ Is it not possible, and even not improbable, that the families 
which we find later were really formed by a process of crystallization, 
rather than by systematic recensions ? 

Sir Frederic Kenyon further suggests that ‘the Vatican text repre- 
sents the result, not of continuous unaltered tradition, but of skilled 
scholarship, working on the best available authorities’; in other 
words, that B itself is, as he calls it elsewhere, a recension. This 
again seems to me to be a fruitful suggestion. The differences between 
x and B, which, as I have pointed out, are greater in John than else- 
where, are everywhere, as Hort clearly saw, too great to admit of 
their common text being derived from a recension as recent as the 
beginning of the fourth century, as Von Soden’s theories require. 
The Byzantine text might, of course, be derived from a fourth-century 
recension, but the early manuscripts which most nearly approximate 
to it deviate from it so frequently that Von Soden could only bring 
them into his system by theories as ingenious as the cycles and 
epicycles of the Ptolemaic astronomy. Burkitt again, in a review of 
H. J. Vogels’s Vulgatstudien in F.T.S. xxx. 408 ff., commenting on 
some of Jerome’s readings, says: ‘It is not very probable that Jerome, 
writing at the end of the fourth century, happened to have come 
across an eclectic codex which was fundamentally K but happened to 
have just these H-readings.’ One of the readings is ‘take up his cross 
daily’ in Luke ix. 23, which is the reading of A and W and of the 
Gothic version. Such eclectic codices as Burkitt suggests are, in 
fact, just what Jerome would be most likely to come across, if we 
may believe the testimony of extant manuscripts. There is, in fact, 
no evidence of the existence of a ‘pure’ K text in the fourth century, 
but only of ‘mixed’ texts more or less approximating to K, while 
such a manuscript as C has many K readings in a different mixture. 
ps now presents us with an earlier example of a ‘mixed’ text, in 
which readings which are later found only in K documents are present 
in company with ‘ Neutral’ and ‘ Western’ readings, as they are in A 
and W and C. 

It is indeed highly probable that B was a recension, in the sense of 
a copy produced after comparison of a number of manuscripts, and 
that ®, A, C, and W are recensions in the same sense. There may 
have been many others, and indeed it is probable that some com- 
parison of documents and selection of readings went to the production 
of most important copies after the earliest period. It seems doubtful, 
however, whether any useful purpose is served by imagining recen- 
sions which may never have been made and reconstructing texts 
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which may never have existed, when the actual recensions which we 
possess contain nearly all the elements which are found in later docu- 
ments, while the earliest manuscript now shows precisely similar 
elements mixed in a pattern differing from all the others, though not 
seriously disturbing the ‘ substantial integrity of the textual tradition ’. 
Burkitt, in an article on P* in the .7.S. xxxiv. 363 ff., says: ‘It is 
easier, from some points of view, to reconstruct the original than 
some half-way house like the “neutral” or the ‘“‘Caesarean” text, 
that contains some corruptions but not all’. After all, the task of 
criticism is to reconstruct the original, and this will always involve 
the weighing of internal and transcriptional probabilities. No real or 
imaginary recension can ever be proved to be superior to another by 
any other process than this. C. C. TARELLI 


A NOTE ON LUKE XII. 15 


LUKE xii. 15 presents a problem of interpretation which is also a textual 
problem. The manuscripts are all in substantial agreement. The few 
variations which they exhibit make no difference to the construction 
or the meaning of the phrase. It reads in most manuscripts drt ov« év 
T® tepuscevew Twi 7 Cw) avdrod corw éx t&v brapxdvtwy adrod (adra 
in some). In the Codex Bezae it reads dr: ov« ev 7TH meprooevew Twi 
éotw 1 Cw) ex THv brapyovtwv adtr@. This is certainly a very obscure 
and difficult passage. The Vulgate renders it ‘quia non in abundantia 
cuiusquam uita eius est ex his quae possidet’, which is quite literal, 
like the marginal reading in the Revised Version, and preserves all the 
obscurity of the original. The modern translations fall into two groups, 
each following its own interpretation. The first is headed by Luther 
and includes our own Authorized Version, the Swedish, Danish, Ice- 
landic, Catalan, and Rumanian translations, the two Spanish versions, 
and the Portuguese version of Pereira de Figueiredo. These all adopt 
the interpretation expressed in the Authorized Version, an inter- 
pretation which connects dzapydvtwv with wepiocevew: ‘for a man’s 
life consisteth not in the abundance of the things which he possesseth’. 
I have no doubt that this is what Luke meant, but I find it difficult to 
understand how all these translators could have divined it. I am sure 
I should never have done so myself without their assistance. 

The other group of translations consists of Donati’s Italian version, 
the Dutch, the older Portuguese, the two French (Ostervald and 
Segond), and three Modern Greek translations: Maximus (1638), 
Vamvas (1844), and Pallis (1901). All these connect dzapydvrwv with 
{wy and not with wepwoevew, and assume that the meaning of the 
phrase is ‘a man’s life consisteth not in the things that he possesseth, 
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however abundant they may be’ (or ‘though he be in abundance’). 
This interpretation also involves a great strain on the language, but I 
believe that it is something like the meaning that I should have puzzled 
out for myself, though I should never have felt sure that I was right. 

As for the other interpretation, it is, as I have said, difficult to 
believe that all these translators arrived at it independently. It may, 
no doubt, be safely assumed that the Scandinavian translators were 
influenced by Luther, and we know that Tyndale consulted Luther’s 
Bible. The history of the Rumanian version makes Luther’s influence 
improbable, but does not utterly exclude it. One Spanish and the 
Catalan version purport to be made from the Vulgate, which only 
makes the coincidence more remarkable. It is, however, conceivable 
that Luther and the other translators knew the passage in Clement of 
Alexandria (Strom. Iv. vi. 34 (578)), in which he quotes our text xara 
Adéw in this form: drt od« €v TH mepwscevew Twi ta dadpyovta EoTw 
% Sw7 adrod. Blass boldly prints this as the true reading in his Roman 
Text of Luke. The Sinaitic Syriac version gives hints of the same 
reading, though there are gaps in its text, which appears in Mrs. Lewis’s 
translation as follows: ‘... not ... in the abundance of goods .. .’. 

There is, however, another strange feature in this matter. Wycliffe’s 
version (I quote it in Purvey’s revised form) runs: ‘for the lijf of a 
man is not in the abundaunce of the thingis whiche he weldith’. 
Tyndale may have known this, even Luther may have known it, but 
where did Wycliffe get it from? Did he know the Anglo-Saxon 
Gospels, and could he have read them if he did? In any case the 
Anglo-Saxon version is ‘ For pam de nys nanes mannes lif on gytsunge 
of pam de he ah’. ‘Gytsunge’ is, of course, a mistake, a dittography 
induced by the same word in the first part of the verse, but the whole 
rendering seems to point toa reading of the Vulgate or of some earlier 
Latin version which is quite unknown to us. There is, however, one 
Latin reading which throws some light on the problem, not of our 
translations, but of the original text. This is the reading of c, the 
Codex Colbertinus, which runs: ‘non in obaudiencia substanciae 
alicui est vita sua ex his quae possidet’. Mr. Barnard, in his study of 
‘Clement of Alexandria’s Biblical Text’ (Texts and Studies, Cambridge, 
1899), says: ‘ If the last four words are a later addition to the original 
translation represented in c, this version gives us an exact translation 
of the text found in Clement ...’. He does not seem to have noticed 
that the same is equally true of the Authorized Version, of Wycliffe, 
and of the Anglo-Saxon text. The reading of c seems clearly to point 
to a Greek text with the word imdpyovra in some form both before 
and after 7 {w7 adrod. I had already suspected a transposition of this 
word, but the Latin version suggests a solution which removes all my 
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scruples against accepting Clement’s as the true reading of the passage. 
I apply the method explained by Prof. A. C. Clark in his Primitive 
Text of the Gospels and Acts (Oxford, 1914). Among the ancestors 
of most of our manuscripts was almost certainly a manuscript with 
lines of 10-12 letters and another with lines of 14-16 letters. Let us 
assume then that the text was written thus: 
OTIOYKENTQ 

ITEPIZZEYEINTINI 

TAYITAPXONTAAYTOY 

EXTINHZQHAYTOY 
By the effect of homoeoteleuton, a scribe repeated ra irdpyxovra adrob 
after 7) {wi adrod. If Clement was right in omitting adrod after ra 
imdpxovra, as D does after {w2), a similar mistake may be assumed in 
copying a manuscript of 10-12 letters. A later copyist altered 7a 
imdpxovra to é€« t&v trapxovrwy, in order to make sense, and this 
produced the reading which underlies the Latin of c. Later the first 
7a dmdpxovra avrod was omitted, and gave the actual text found in all 
our manuscripts. Meanwhile the original text had given birth to the 
old Syriac translation and to a Latin version which survives in the 
Anglo-Saxon Gospels and in Wycliffe. 

It would certainly be a pleasant thing to be able to believe that the 
‘Morning Star of the Reformation’ influenced the great German 
translator of the Bible, and through him passed on the true text of 
Luke to all the Lutheran countries and even beyond. It seems clear 
at least that Latin texts were known to the Anglo-Saxon translator 
and to Wycliffe which have not come down to us, and a fur-her 
question suggests itself: are there Greek manuscripts of the Gospels 
in Rumania which have not yet been collated? C. C. TARELLI 


ST. JOHN x. 29 


‘O zarnp pov ds Sé3wxdv por mdvrwv peilwy eoriv, «rr. If this 
reading is right it seems hardly possible to account for the variants 
6 and peifov, while, on the other hand, 6... pei{dv (printed by 
W.-H.) makes no good sense. We seem forced to choose either 
és... peilov or 6... pei{wv as the reading which gave rise to the 
variants (unless indeed we regard both és and 6 as attempts to replace 
a relative 6 which originally preceded waryjp and was mistaken for 
the article). I take 6... pei{wy to be the likelier alternative ; likelier, 
that is, to point the way towards the true reading, for neither peilwv 
nor peifov has any intrinsic probability. The chief obstacle to the 
restoration of the passage lies in mdvrwv. The uncertainty as to its 
right position (before or after pei{wv) indicates that it is an intruder, 
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due no doubt to the need for a genitive after the comparative. And 
once mdvrwy is gone we can see that peilwy itself is corrupt. We can 
get a hint for emendation from ver. 28, xdyc SiSwy adrois Lar 
aidmov, it being in John’s manner to repeat a thought (with slight 
variations) in consecutive verses. I suggest, then, that the original 
may have been 6 zarjp pov 6 Sédwxev por <év epoi> Lav éoriv. 
Cf. i. 4; xv. 1 ff. Or, more simply, por fav, or even por <del) Lav. 
R. G. Bury 


THE LIFE AND PERSONALITY OF LEONTIUS OF 
BYZANTIUM 


It is proposed, in the first place, to investigate the life and personality 
of Leontius of Byzantium in the light of the internal evidence of 
Contra Nestorianos et Eutychianos, his earliest treatise.’ In the 
second place, the external evidence of the manuscripts of his works, 
and of Byzantine tradition generally, will be taken into consideration. 
On this basis an attempt will be made to answer the question: Which 
of various sixth-century references to a Leontius are to be regarded 
as true sources for further knowledge about Leontius of Byzantium ? 
The question will involve the discussion of certain hypotheses which 
have been advanced in an endeavour to fix the identity of Leontius 
of Byzantium. As a result of these inquiries it is hoped that a clearer 
picture of our author will have been gained. 


The Internal Evidence of Contra N. et E. 


All that we know of the early life of Leontius is derived from the 
third book of Contra N. et E. This book is a savage polemic against 
Theodore of Mopsuestia, Nestorius, and their followers. Leontius 
turns upon them in this fashion : 


‘For I was myself a member of the crew, against whom I have 
now made it my purpose to erect a column to the glory of God, 
and to solemnize a triumph over them. They have ceased to keep 
their impiety hidden in the secret closet, and to allure the multitude 
in obscurity and darkness. They now come out into the open, 
visible from afar, and so have become abominations that all must 
shun. Yes, when I was young, they wasted my time and robbed 
me of my reason. Every possible instrument of evil did they bring 
to bear upon me. For I made it my aim to search out the exact 
truth of authoritative Christian teaching. And when I had tasted 
of this, as the saying is, with the tips of my fingers, I waxed 


* Reprinted in J. P. Migne, Patrologia Graeca 86, 1268 B-1396A; the Prologue 
shows that it is his first attempt at authorship. 
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greedy of it, and no effort was too great in my earnest desire for 
truth. They took me by the hand, a blind man seeking for a path, 
and strove to plunge me into the pit of their impiety. But grace 
from above ... drew me from the midst of their teeth, when I had 
actually become their most ready prey, and filled me with a very 
ardent desire for virtue, a longing worthy of a life of travel to find 
her. How could He, who guided Israel in the wilderness, fail to be 
my fellow-traveller in my far journey? Nay, He carried me up, 
and did not let me go, until He had placed me in the hands of godly 
men, who not only purified the eye of my soul from all that evil 
humour, but also filled it with light divine through the writings of 
men wise in the things of God... .’" 


In his.youth Leontius, an earnest student of the Fathers, came 
under the influence of the School of Antioch, and especially of the 
followers of Theodore of Mopsuestia. It is quite probable that he 
came into contact with them in Constantinople itself. The name of 
Leontius has been connected with Byzantium, and reasons will be 
given below’ for accepting the name ‘Leontius of Byzantium’ as 
a correct designation. According to his own testimony, Leontius 
was disgusted with the beliefs of those whom he chose to call 
‘Nestorians’. Filled with a longing for virtue (aperijs), or the life 
of a wandering monk, he departed from Constantinople on a ‘far 
journey’. He draws a parallel between his wanderings in the wilder- 
ness and those of the children of Israel. His steps were conducted 
by Providence to a land where he met the ‘godly men’ who directed 
his studies and fulfilled his desire for the exact truth of Christian 
teaching. There is room for believing that this land of promise is 
Palestine : the name of Leontius is also connected with Jerusalem.’ 

There are two other passages‘ in the third book where Leontius 
describes the practices of the ‘Nestorians’. He says that they divided 
themselves into two classes, viz. those who are zealous supporters of 
Nestorius himself, and those who anathematize him but, at the same 
time, pretend to keep in communion with the Church. When once 
they have persuaded a man that they accept the Council of Chalcedon,’ 
as they pretend, or get hold of someone who does really accept it, 
they inquire which of the Fathers he usually likes to read. He replies, 
perhaps: John (Chrysostom), or the Cappadocians, or Athanasius. 
But as they cannot bear even the mention of their names, they 
immediately change front. At the same time they reply: These 
Fathers are good authorities, but still not better than ours. They 

* Migne, P.G. 86, 1357 C-1360B. ? In (B), (C), and (D), infra. 

3 Ibid. 4 Migne, P.G. 86, 1364 A-B, 1360 D-1361 D. 

5 Migne, P.G. 86, 1360D. 
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make all sorts of promises, of gifts, and aids, including imperial 
revenues, if he happens to be in need. If their victim is a monk, 
they direct his attention to Greek writings. They make fun of the 
simplicity of his order. They tell him that fasting and watching and 
retirement from the world are nothing, and they urge him to change 
his habit. They promise to enrol him among the clergy, or to advance 
him in some other way, if only he will be a partaker in their impiety. 

The reference to the Council of Chalcedon may be coupled with 
another passage’ in the third book, where Chalcedon is named as 
the last of the holy Councils. The Fifth General Council (553) is 
never mentioned in any of the works ascribed to Leontius. Taking 
the argument from silence as our guide, we are justified in saying 
that the life of Leontius lies in the period 451-553. 

There are, however, further indications of date in the third book. 
Speaking of the city of Antioch in Syria, Leontius says it is now (viv) 
called ‘City of God’ (Theopolis).* The change of name was intro- 
duced when the city was rebuilt after the earthquake of November 29, 
528.3 Thus the year 529 is the earliest date we can assign for the 
composition of the third book. 

An earlier indication occurs in a passage‘ in the second book of 
Contra N. et E., where Leontius refers to the dispute which had 
recently (viv) broken out between Severus of Antioch and Julian of 
Halicarnassus, over the nature of our Lord’s body. The date of this 
dispute has been fixed’ within the period 519-27. The controversy 
began, after a period of mutual good will, in the early part of their 
exile in Egypt. The news of this internal strife had spread, according 
to a letter of Severus dated 520-5, to Palestine and other countries.’ 
In another letter of Severus dated 521-7, the writer mentions the 
death of Julian and comments upon the strife stirred up by the latter.® 
That Leontius was acquainted with the course of the controversy is 
evident from an examination of the title and of the opening section? 
of the second book. Leontius was aware that the quarrel had had 
a disturbing effect upon the minds of those who were faithful to the 
Council of Chalcedon, some of whom had attached themselves to 


* Migne, P.G. 86, 1381 A. 2 Migne, P.G. 86, 1364 D. 

3 Loofs, Leontius von Byzanz (1887), 32; cf. E. S. Bouchier, A Short History 
of Antioch (1921), pp. 181-2. 

4 Migne, P.G. 86, 1317 A-c. 

5 By E. W. Brooks, The Sixth Book of the Select Letters of Severus (1902-4), 
vol. ii, Introd. viii, ix, 345-50. 

® Brooks, op. cit. ii, 345, 349, 358 note. 

7 This letter is translated by Brooks, Patr. Orient. xii (1919), 279-91. 

8 See Brooks, Patr. Orient. xii, ibid. 

9 Migne, P.G. 86, 1316 D, 1317 A-1320A. 
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the side of Julian.’ It is against the Julianists or Aphthartodocetae 
in his own camp that Leontius principally directs the second book. 

Thus it would not be wrong to conclude that the second book was 
originally used, as an independent tract in defence of the Chalcedonian 
faith, at the beginning of the controversy, say in the year 520 or 
shortly afterwards. The Prologue* of Contra N. et E. seems to say 
that the three books are based upon the public lectures or conferences 
(ras eis 76 Kowov S:add£ers) which Leontius had conducted in the past. 
But, upon closer examination of the Prologue and of the subject-matter 
of the three books, the statement really applies only to the first book, 
which is described in the Prologue itself as a brief essay (Bpayds Adyos). 

In the first book of Contra N. et E. the name of the ‘ great 
Dionysius’ is cited in two places,} where the references are to the 
treatise ‘On the Divine Names’. These citations are evidence that 
Leontius was familiar with at least one treatise of Dionysius. Leontius 
quotes him with approval, calls him ‘great’, and regards him as 
belonging to the ‘age of the Apostles’.‘ This is interesting since it 
throws light upon the point of view which Leontius, as a defender 
of Chalcedon, represents. J. Stiglmayr’ has shown that Pseudo- 
Dionysius is dependent upon Proclus (411-85), the Neo-Platonic 
philosopher. It also appears that Pseudo-Dionysius had studied the 
works of Clement of Alexandria, Origen, the three Cappadocians, 
and Cyril of Alexandria. In short, he is shown to be a disciple of 
the School of Alexandria. Over against it stood the School of Antioch. 
As we have seen, Leontius in his youth was an adherent of the School 
of Antioch, but had finally turned away from it in disgust, calling its 
followers ‘ Nestorians’ because, in his opinion, they only pretended 
to accept the Council of Chalcedon. For this reason he left Constan- 
tinople and arrived, in all probability, in Jerusalem. 

If the question is asked: Where did Leontius become acquainted 
with the writings of Pseudo-Dionysius? the answer probably is: at 
Jerusalem. In this connexion it has been argued® that the Dionysian 
writings were composed in Syria or in Palestine. The earliest use of 
these writings occurs in Syrian and Palestinian authors. For example, 
Sergius of Rhesaina (in the Patriarchate of Antioch) was acquainted 
with them and translated them before the year 518.’ Leontius, when 

™ Migne, P.G. 86, 1317 A-D. ? Migne, P.G. 86, 1268 B, 1269 A-B. 

3 Migne, P.G. 86, 1288 B, 1304D. 


4 See the citations to the second book of Contra N. et E. in Canisius- 
Basnage, Thes. Monum. (1725), i. 571. 

5 Des hl. Dionysius Areopagita (1911), xv, xxi, passim. 

6 By Stighmayr, op. cit. xii-xiii, xxi-xxii. 

7 Zach. Rh. ix. 19 (trans. F. J. Hamilton and E. W. Brooks, 1899); cf. 
Zach. Rh, viii. 5. 
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he delivered his public lectures, probably in or near Jerusalem, about 
the year 520, was already acquainted with Pseudo-Dionysius. This 
knowledge is one of the links which bind Leontius to the School of 
Alexandria. 

Further proof that our author belongs to this School may be 
obtained by an examination of the three books of Contra N. et E. 
At the end of book one’ Leontius appends a number of citations? 
from the works of Cyril of Alexandria. Likewise at the end of books 
two and three respectively there are numerous citations from Cyril. 
A particular interest attaches to the citations from Cyril. A collection 
of 250 citations from the works of Cyril was published in the first 
decade of the sixth century.3 The purpose of such a collection, made 
by the defenders of the Council of Chalcedon, was to prove that 
Cyril is an exponent of the Two-Nature teaching. Such is also the 
purpose of Leontius in the citations from Cyril which he adduces. 


The External Evidence 


(A) The Manuscripts. Further information about Leontius may 
be gleaned from the inscriptions of the works which are acknowledged 
to be his genuine compositions. The works in question are: 

(1) Contra N. et E. (supra) ; 

(2) Triginta Capita; or, Thirty Chapters against Severus ;* 

(3) Epilysis; or, A solution of the Arguments of Severus.5 
These are reprinted in Migne, both in Greek and in Latin. The 
Greek is based on Cardinal Mai’s publication of Codex Vaticanus 
2195;° the Latin, on the translation by the Jesuit F. Turrianus from 
a Greek codex.? Another manuscript, Codex Laudianus 928, also 
contains these writings. This manuscript was written probably about 
A.D. 1000, and is now in the Bodleian.* 


Loofs? goes far to show that the present titles of these treatises 
are derived from the manuscripts themselves. He argues that there 
must have existed, sometime before the year 1000, a collection of 
the works of Leontius, in which were included the three productions 
in question. In the manuscripts the author is designated by the 
following titles : 


* Migne, P.G. 86, 1316 a-B. 

? Published in Canisius-Basnage, op. cit. i, 525-630. 

3 J. Lebon, Le Monophysisme sévérien (1909), 118-23, passim. 

4 Migne, P.G. 86, 1901-16. 5 Migne, P.G. 86, 1916-46. 

® Mai, Spicileg. Rom. x, pars I et II; Mai, Script. vet. nov. coll. vii. 

7 See Canisius-Basnage, op. cit. i. 535-96, 613-23, 625-30; cf. Loofs, op. 
cit. 12. 

§ Loofs, ibid. 9 Op. cit. 11 ff. 
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Leontius Byzantinus (Canisius, after Cod. Turrianus). 

Advts povaxds . . . (Mai, after Cod. Vatic. 2195). 

6 paxdpios Aedvrios 6 épnuirns . . . (Cod. Laud. g2 B). 

6 aBBas Aedvrwws . . . (Cod. Laud. 92 8B). 

6 paxdpios Acdvrios povaxds Kai péyas aoxntys (Cod. Laud. 928B)." 
The tradition of the manuscripts shows that the author of these 
treatises is Leontius of Byzantium. He is described both as a monk 
and as a hermit famed for his ascetic life. The term aSfdas indicates 
that he was held in veneration, or else that he was actually, at some 
time or other, an abbot. 


(B) Leontius in Byzantine tradition. (1) Theodore of Raithu 
(c. 600), author of the De Sectis.* It has been pointed out? that 
Theodore, in his History of Sects and Heresies, is dependent upon 
Leontius as one of his sources. He does not, however, mention 
Leontius by name. 

(2) The Doctrina Patrum (685-726). This is a compilation of 
citations from 74 authors on the subject of the Person of Christ. 
The compiler has cited the whole of the Trig. Cap., which is ascribed 
to ‘Leontius’.s Among the citations there is one attributed to the 
‘monk Leontius of Byzantium’, which Loofs has shown is almost 
identical with a portion of the Epilysis.® 

(3) Germanus, Patriarch of Constantinople (d. 733). Germanus, 
in one of his treatises,’ makes the following statement: ‘ Leontius, 
the monk of the desert, produced a commendable book in defence of 
this very Council (i.e. of Chalcedon), in which he adduces many 
testimonies on behalf of the Two-Nature teaching. For this reason 
the book has been called Aedvria.’ Gallandi*® has published a treatise 
entitled ‘A Defence of the Council of Chalcedon by Leontius the 
monk of Jerusalem’. This Defence is almost identical with the treatise 
Contra Monophysitas, which is attributed in the title to ‘Leontius, 
a very learned monk of Jerusalem’.? Is this Leontius to be identified 
with Leontius of Byzantium, the author of the three treatises? One 


* Loofs, 22. 

*Migne, P.G. 86, 1193-1268; see ¥.T.S. xl (October 1939), 346-60. 
M. Richard, in an article ‘ Le traité De Sectis de Léonce de Byzance’ in the 
Revue d’ Histoire ecclésiastique (October 1939), comes to the same conclusion 
about the authorship of the De Sectis. 

3 ¥.T.S. ibid. 4 See F. Diekamp, Doctrina Patrum (1907), \xxx. 

5 Cf. Mai, Script. vet. nov. coll. vii. 40-5. § Loofs, op. cit. 116. 

7 De haeresibus et synodis, in Migne, P.G. 98, 72 A. 

8 Vet. Patr. Bibliotheca, xii (1765-81), 719-49: this is a reprint from Mansi, 
Concilia, vii, 799-868. 

9 Migne, P.G. 86, 1769-1901; cf. P. W. Riigamer, Leontius von Byzanz 
(1894), 48. 
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may note in passing that in the second book of Contra N. et E. 
(1320 A) Leontius promises to criticize Severus at greater length. 
Such a criticism of Severus, the stoutest opponent of Chalcedon, 
appears in C. Monoph. If the identification is correct, as the present 
writer believes, it gives an additional reason for connecting the name 
of Leontius with Jerusalem. 

The book written by Leontius is called Aedvria because of its 
citations in support of the Two-Nature teaching of Chalcedon. 
According to C. Monoph. (1876p) and Contra N. et E. (1381 A) the 
most distinguished exponent of Chalcedon was Pope Leo (440-61). 
Once the dependence of Leontius upon Pope Leo is granted, in the 
matter of patristic citations, it is easy to see why C. Monoph. should 
be called Aedvria. That is to say, many of the citations in C. Monoph. 
and in Contra N. et E. alike are derived from the Florilegium of the 
Tome of Leo, which differs only slightly from the Florilegium of 
the Council of Chalcedon itself.‘ We have seen that Leontius is 
similarly indebted to the Florilegium of Cyril of Alexandria. 

(4) John of Damascus (d. before 754). It has been observed? that 
John of Damascus borrows at times the thoughts and even the words 
of Leontius. Loofs? presents striking parallels between the three 
treatises of our author on the one hand, and John’s treatise Contra 
Jacobitas,* on the other. In the third book of his treatise De Fide 
Orthodoxa, John refers to ‘Leontius of Byzantium’* as one who 
shares the mind of Cyril of Alexandria. 

(5) Photius, Patriarch of Constantinople (d. c. 891). Photius, 
when he speaks® of sixth-century defenders of Chalcedon, such as 
John, Bishop of Scythopolis, mentions ‘Leontius who lived the life 
of a hermit and a solitary’. 


As a result of our examination of the internal and external evidence, 
we are able to say that the monk Leontius, after having passed 
through a ‘ Nestorian’ phase, finally emerged as a defender of the 
Council of Chalcedon (and of the Tome of Leo), which he interpreted 
according to the mind of Cyril of Alexandria. Moreover, his deference 
to Pseudo-Dionysius, through whom Neo-Platonic mysticism gained 
acceptance in the Church of the East, and his violent attacks upon 
the literal interpretation of the Scriptures championed by Theodore 
of Mopsuestia, incline us to regard Leontius as an adherent of the 
School of Alexandria. It appears that, even before Leontius began 

* Loofs, op. cit. 186 ff.; J. P. Junglas, Leontius von Byzanz (1908), 48-9; 
Mansi, Concilia, vi. 960 ff. and vii. 468 ff. 

? By Lequien, Opp. Fo. Damasc. i. 396. 3 Op. cit. 122-3. 


4 Migne, P.G. 94, 1436-1501. 5 Migne, P.G. 94. 1025 A. 
6 In Biblioth. cod. 231, apud Migne, P.G. 103, 1092. 
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his literary career, his abilities were recognized in the course of 
public lectures or conferences which he had conducted from time to 
time. Spurred on by the suggestions of his friends, who had attended 
these conferences, Leontius composed the first book of Contra N. 
et E. There is reason to believe that this book was followed soon 
after by the publication of Trig. Cap. and Epil., in that order.' The 
second book of Contra N. et E. belongs to a later stage, and arose 
out of the Julianist controversy which was in progress about the 
year 520. The third book of Contra N. et E. was written, as we have 
seen, not earlier than the year 529. 


The Identity of Leontius of Byzantium 


In the light of the facts elicited in the preceding discussion, the 
following question must now be faced: Which of various sixth- 
century references to a Leontius are to be regarded as true sources 
for further knowledge about Leontius of Byzantium ? 


(A) Is Leontius to be identified with the Scythian monk of that name ? 
Loofs* undertakes to prove that our author belonged to the so-called 
Scythian monks, who looked to John Maxentius as their head, and 
who were in Constantinople on or before March 519. According to 
this theory, Leontius of Byzantium is to be identified with one of the 
Scythian monks who journeyed in June 519 to Rome, where they 
remained until August 520, at which time they departed for Constan- 
tinople. The embassy to Rome was sent for the purpose of securing 
Papal recognition for their formula, viz. ‘One of the Holy Trinity 
suffered in the flesh’. It is contended by Loofs that there is a close 
similarity of ideas between John Maxentius and his monks on the 
one hand, and Leontius of Byzantium on the other. It is argued 
that our author is clearly dependent upon John Maxentius in his 
polemic against the Nestorians and the Monophysites. This may 
be seen by a comparison of the treatises of John* with the genuine 
works of Leontius. In fact, it is suggested that John Maxentius and 
his monks were the ‘godly men’ to whom Leontius was indebted 
for guidance in the exact truths of the Christian faith. In short, 
Leontius, a relative of the general Vitalian, became a Scythian monk 
and arrived with John Maxentius and his company in Constantinople 
at the beginning of 519. 

The following objections may be offered to this theory : 

(1) In the three treatises already claimed for Leontius, the distinctive 
formula of the Scythian monks is not championed. It is true that 
the formula is defended and explained, in the Chalcedonian sense, in 


* Cf. Migne, P.G. 86, 1916, 1936c. 2 Op. cit. 228-61. 
3 Migne, P.G. 86, 73-158. 
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another treatise attributed to Leontius, viz. in the seventh book of 
Adversus Nestorianos.’ But it is also true that the Emperor Justinian 
gave official sanction to the formula in 533, after which it ceased to 
be the monopoly of the Scythian monks and became the common 
property of all defenders of the Council of Chalcedon. Even if it be 
admitted that Adversus Nestorianos was written before the year 533, 
it does not follow that the author, because he defended the formula, 
is a Scythian monk. 

(2) The indebtedness of Leontius to the Scythian monks cannot 
be inferred merely from the similarity of ideas in the writings of 
John Maxentius? and those of our author. It is permissible to suggest 
that both Maxentius and Leontius have drawn upon a common 
source, viz. the discussions which had centred in the Council of 
Chalcedon for almost seventy years (451-519). As a matter of fact, 
there is not by any means a complete agreement between the doctrines 
of Maxentius and Leontius. Maxentius and his followers espoused 
the teaching of Augustine and attacked Pelagius, Coelestius, and their 
adherents.‘ Leontius, on the other hand, is true to the Eastern point 
of view and declares for the freedom of the will.’ There is no polemic 
against Pelagianism in the pages of Leontius. 

(3) Loofs contends that Leontius in his youth was led astray from 
the true faith by such men as Paternus, Bishop of Tomi in Scythia, 
whom the Scythian monks accused of ‘Nestorianism’. To the 
Scythian monks, it appears, everyone was a ‘secret Nestorian’ who 
denied the formula: ‘One of the Holy Trinity suffered in the flesh ’.° 
This is not the kind of ‘ Nestorianism’ that is described in the third 
book of Contra N. et E. In other words, there is no indication that 
the ‘Nestorianism’ of Paternus had any relation to the tenets of 
Theodore of Mopsuestia. 

(4) Loofs identifies Leontius, the Scythian monk, with the Leontius 
mentioned in the Vita Sabae.?’, The former was in Rome from June 
519 until August 520, while the latter was admitted into the New 
Laura at Tekoa (near Jerusalem) at the very end of 519 or sometime 
in 520.° If this identification is correct, his admission into the New 
Laura must have been after August 520. In the four or five months 


* Migne, P.G. 86, 1757-68. 

* See G. Kriiger, art. ‘ Monophysiten’ in R.-E.3 xiii. (1903), 392. 

3 The writings of Maxentius are in Latin: Loofs, op. cit. 229 thinks that 
the Latin text is original, and not a translation. 

4 Migne, P.G. 86, 75-86; cf. Loofs, op. cit. 234-5. 

5 Migne, P.G. 86. 1332D: cf. 1484C¢. 

® Cf. Loofs, op. cit. 251; Migne, P.G. 86, 115. 

7 Published in J. B. Cotelerius, Eccl. Gr. Monum. iii. 220-376. 

8 F. Diekamp, Die origenist. Streitigk. im 6. Jahrh. (1899), 35, 140. 
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which yet remained of the yedr 520, it is difficult to believe that 
Leontius, the Scythian monk, was able to return from Rome to 
Constantinople to confer with Maxentius, to journey to Jerusalem, 
and in addition to be admitted post-haste, as it were, into the New 
Laura. Moreover, judging from the way in which Leontius is men- 
tioned in the Vita Sabae,' one is led to infer that his abode in the 
years 515-20 was in the plain of the Jordan, and not in Scythia. 

On the whole the identification proposed by Loofs, that our author 
is the Scythian monk of that name, does not carry conviction. 


(B) Was Leontius of Byzantium present at the Religious Conference 
held in Constantinople in 531?? Loofs} has submitted a list of twenty 
persons, in the first half of the sixth century, who bear the name 
of Leontius. One of them is described as follows: ‘Leontius, vir 
venerabilis monachus et apocrisiarius patrum in sancta civitate con- 
stitutorum’ (i.e. Jerusalem), who took part in the Conference of the 
Chalcedonians with the Severians at Constantinople in 531. Loofs‘ 
is in favour of the identification of this Leontius with our author : 

(1) The title given to Leontius, viz. a monk held in great respect 
in Jerusalem, is in harmony with what we have already learned. 
The description ‘apocrisiarius patrum’ indicates that Leontius was 
selected as the deputy or spokesman of the monks in and around 
Jerusalem. 

(2) In the account of the Conference written by Innocent, bishop 
of Maroneia, Leontius appears as a defender of Chalcedon.’ His 
ability as a controversialist was previously recognized in the public 
conferences which led to the composition of the first book of Contra 
N. et E. 

(3) In the Vita Sabae, written by Cyril of Scythopolis about the 
year 557,° it is stated that Sabas journeyed in April 531 from 
Jerusalem to Constantinople.’ With him went a number of monks, 
among whom was a certain Leontius, described as a ‘ Byzantine by 
birth’, who defended the Council of Chalcedon in a conference with 
the Separatists in Constantinople.* Loofs’ has gone far to prove that 


* Cotelerius, op. cit. iii. 274-5, 344. 

2 Loofs, op. cit. 261-83 argues for the year 531, instead of 533, as the date 
of the Conference; Labbé, Concilia, iv. 1763 ff.; Mansi, Concilia, viii. 817 ff. 

3 Op. cit. 226-7. 4 Op. cit. 261-70. 

5 Labbé, Concilia, iv. 1763 D-1764 A. 

6 So Diekamp, op. cit. 6, 141; cf. Loofs, op. cit. 275. 

7 Cotelerius, op. cit. iii. 341; cf. Diekamp, op. cit. 11, 36, 140. 

® Cotelerius, op. cit. iii. 344-5; Cyril says that Leontius pretended to cham- 
pion the Council of Chalcedon, but this must be taken as an expression 
of partisan bias; cf. ‘The Leontius of the Vita Sabae’, in (D), infra. 

9 Op. cit. 282-3. 
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this conference is the same as the Conference with the Severians in 
531. Hence the Leontius of the Vita Sabae must be the same as the 
‘vir venerabilis monachus’ who is described by Innocent as a defender 
of Chalcedon. 

There is, however, one ground of objection to the proposed 
identification. At the Conference the Severians appealed to the 
authority of Dionysius, as evidence against the Two-Nature teaching 
of Chalcedon. In reply to this, Hypatius, Bishop of Ephesus, on the 
Chalcedonian side, questioned the genuineness of the works ascribed 
to Dionysius (Labbé, Concilia, iv. 1767). But there is no indication 
that the doubt of Hypatius was shared by the other Chalcedonians at 
the Conference. As we have seen, Leontius defers to the authority 
of the ‘great Dionysius’, whom he regards as belonging to the ‘age of 
the Apostles’. Leontius, moreover, in contrast with the Severians 
at the Conference, interprets Dionysius as a supporter of the Chalce- 
donian teaching (Contra N. et E. 1304p). But, it must be noted, 
Leontius and the Severians alike believed in the genuineness of the 
Dionysian writings. Hypatius seems to stand alone in rejecting 
the general view shared by the friends and the foes of Chalcedon, 
a view which held sway for a thousand years. 

The objection, therefore, is not fatal to the identification of our 
author with the Leontius who sat in the Conference of 531. It may 
simply mean that if the first book of Contra N. et E. (in which the 
references to Dionysius occur) was written before the meeting of the 
Conference, the mind of Leontius was not disturbed by any doubts 
about the genuineness of Dionysius. Reasons have been given for 
holding that the first book was composed about the year 520. But 
even if it were granted that Leontius wrote the first book after the 
Conference of 531, it does not follow that Leontius must reproduce 
the views of Hypatius or pass over the name of Dionysius in silence 
because of critical doubt. Dionysius was too valuable an ally to be 
left unnoticed either by the friends or the foes of Chalcedon, and it 
is this consideration which must have suppressed any rising doubts 
in the minds of controversialists. 

On the whole one is inclined to accept the identification proposed 
by Loofs. 


(C) Did Leontius of Byzantium take part in the Synod of Constanti- 
nople in 536?' In the year 536, from May 2 to June 4, a Synod 
was convened by Mennas, Patriarch of Constantinople. The object 
of the Synod was to effect the condemnation of Anthimus, the 
predecessor of Mennas, Severus of Antioch, and the monk Zoaras. 


* Mansi, Concilia, viii. 877 ff. 
XLI T 
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In the list of some 80 abbots and monks, drawn from Constantinople, 
Antioch, and Jerusalem, who took part in the five sessions of the 
Synod, there is included among the representatives from Jerusalem 
a certain ‘Leontius, monk and abbot (7jyovpevos) and representative 
(romornpnris) of the whole desert’. He is also described as ‘ Leontius, 
by the mercy of God a presbyter (2peoBvrepos) and abbot (7yovpevos) 
of his own monastery, who was the spokesman of all the holy Fathers 
(marépwv dyiwv) in the desert and in the Jordan’.' 

A difficulty arises from the designation of Leontius as ‘ presbyter’ 
and ‘abbot of his own monastery’. Thus far, our author has been 
usually described as a monk or hermit, famed for his ascetic life. 
On the other hand, the expression 6 a8fas in Codex Laudianus 92 B 
may mean that Leontius was at some time or other an abbot. He is 
not described either as a presbyter or as an abbot in the proceedings 
of the Conference of 531. But it is possible that the ordination of 
Leontius as presbyter took place after the close of the Conference. 
The same observation applies to his election as abbot of his own 
monastery. In both instances one may discover a recognition of the 
ability and the services of Leontius. On the whole both Loofs* and 
Riigamer? agree that the Leontius of the Conference is the same as 
the Leontius of the Synod, and that both are to be identified with 
Leontius of Byzantium. With this view the present writer finds 
himself in agreement. 

Leontius, then, as presbyter and abbot, was present at the Synod 
of 536, which condemned Anthimus, who in the Conference of 531 
was numbered with the Chalcedonians.‘ In the period 531-6 one 
becomes aware of a change in the religious policy of Justinian 
(527-65). The Conference of 531, held in the interests of reunion 
between the Chalcedonians and the Severians, did not produce a 
favourable result. Severus, an exile in Egypt since 518, was absent 
from the Conference. The Council of Chalcedon, in spite of the 
efforts of Justinian, still remained a great bone of contention, as 
witness the two factions in the Nika Riot in Constantinople in 532. 
The Empress Theodora continued to favour the anti-Chalcedonians, 
and it was through her influence that Anthimus became Patriarch of 
Constantinople in 535. But in 536 the weight of Rome was thrown 
into the scale, with the result that Anthimus was deposed. Together 
with Anthimus, Severus, against whom Leontius had composed three 
treatises, viz. Trig. Cap., Epil., and C. Monoph., was condemned at 

the Synod of 536. Thus in the years 531-6 Leontius was closely 
associated with the religious policy of Justinian. 
* Mansi, op. cit. viii. 884, 911, passim. 2 Op. cit. 271-3. 
3 Op. cit. 56-8. 4 Labbé, op. cit. 1763 c. 
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(D) The Leontius of the Vita Sabae. Is our author identical with 
the Leontius mentioned in the Vita Sabae? The question is answered 
by Loofs' in the affirmative, in support of which he brings the 
following considerations : 

(1) In the Vita Sabae it is stated that Leontius made his home in 
the monastic settlements of Palestine ; that he came originally from 
Byzantium ;* that his visits to Byzantium were frequent and protracted. 

(2) A very old tradition, which is attested by Codex Laudianus 928, 
describes our author as a hermit : such a mode of life was characteristic 
of the monks of the lauras founded by Sabas. 

(3) In the margin of Contra N. et E. 1273 there is a scholion, 
found in Codex Vaticanus 2195 and in Codex Turrianus: epi rod 
aBB4 Novvov ¢noi. Leontius and Nonnus are brought into close con- 
junction in the Vita Sabae.3 

(4) The Leontius of the Vita Sabae is a friend of Theodore Ascidas 
who, according to tradition, brought about the condemnation of the 
‘Three Chapters’. In the third book of Contra N. et E. our author 
is zealous for an official pronouncement against Theodore of Mop- 
suestia. 

(5) The polemic waged by Leontius in the Contra N. et E. against 
the followers of Theodore of Mopsuestia can be better understood 
against the background of the antagonism between the Leontius of 
the Vitae Sabae and Gelasius, Abbot of the Great Laura, who was 
himself a follower of Theodore.‘ 

(6) The identity of our author with the Leontius of the Conference 
of 531.5 

The main objection to the proposed identification is that the Vita 
Sabae describes Leontius as an ‘Origenist’ heretic. The term 
‘Origenist’ is used in various senses. If, in the first place, it means 
the holding of those opinions of Origen, such as for example, the 
subordination of the Son, the pre-existence of souls, and a general 
restoration, which were condemned by the Edict of Justinian in 543,° 
Leontius of Byzantium is not guilty. But, in the second place, the 
term ‘Origenist’, according to the Vita Cyriaci,’ is applied to those 
who assert that the tenets of pre-existence and general restoration 
are harmless and moderate; as well as to those who appeal to the 
authority of Gregory of Nazianzus. There is no evidence that our 
author has made any definite pronouncement on the doctrines of 


* Op. cit. 274-97. ? Cotelerius, op. cit. iii. 344, 363. 
3 Cotelerius, op. cit. iii. 274, 344, passim. 

* Cotelerius, op. cit. iii. 362, 369. 

5 See supra, under (B) The Conference of 531. 

® Cf. Diekamp, op. cit. 46-50, 130. 7 Cotelerius, op. cit. iv. 115 ff. 
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pre-existence and general restoration. But it is certainly true that 
he is deeply indebted to Gregory of Nazianzus and the other Cappa- 
docian Fathers, the followers of Origen in the fourth century. In the 
third place, the term ‘Origenist’, if one is to judge from the Vita 
Sabae, is applied to those who opposed the teaching of Theodore of 
Mopsuestia and the School of Antioch. That Leontius of Byzantium 
is an ‘Origenist’ of this stamp is abundantly clear from his savage 
opposition to Theodore. One may regard the term ‘ Origenist’ as, in 
general, a party name or label applied, in the controversies of the 
sixth century, to the adherents of the School of Alexandria by their 
opponents. It is evident that Cyril of Scythopolis, the author of the 
Vita Sabae, does not belong to this School. Loofs' is inclined to 
doubt the impartiality of Cyril. Diekamp* is in agreement with 
Loofs in saying that Cyril conveys the false impression that the 
meeting of the Council of 553 was occasioned primarily by the 
Origenistic troubles in Palestine. He adds that Cyril cannot avoid 
the accusation of having presented a one-sided account of the events 
connected with this Council. He contends that the Vita Sabae has 
been turned by Cyril into a partisan writing against the ‘ Origenists’. 
It must be admitted that Cyril condemns in a more or less lukewarm 
fashion the strong predilection for Theodore of Mopsuestia on the 
part of many of the monks in Palestine. Certain it is that Cyril does 
not even mention the condemnation of Theodore at the Council 
of 553- 

When the term ‘Origenist’ is interpreted in this way, a high 
degree of probability exists in favour of the identification of our 
author with the Leontius of the Vita Sabae. The latter, then, must 
be regarded as an important source of information for the life and 
personality of Leontius of Byzantium. 

In the Vita Sabae we learn of the founding of the New Laura at 
Tekoa in 507.3 Among those who were admitted in 520 were Nonnus 
and ‘ Leontius, a Byzantine by birth’. While the entrance of Leontius 
dates from the year 520, it is to be inferred that his adhesion to the 
party of Nonnus must be placed in the years immediately preceding.‘ 
The author of the Vita Sabae has nothing to say about Leontius in 
the period 520-30. But in 531 Leontius accompanied Sabas from 
Jerusalem to Constantinople, where he played a part in the Conference 
between the Chalcedonians and the Severians.’ It thus appears that 


? Op. cit. 287-8. ? Op. cit. 63-4. 
3 Cotelerius, op. cit. iii. 272-4; Diekamp, op. cit. 17, 35, 139. 

* Cotelerius, op. cit. iii. 275, 344; Diekamp, op. cit. 25, 140. 

5 Cotelerius, op. cit. iii. 274-5, 344. 

® Cotelerius, op. cit. iii. 341, 344; Diekamp, op. cit. 36. 
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our author had already gained a certain prominence among the monks 
of Palestine. At this Conference, according to Innocent, Bishop of 
Maroneia, Leontius was the representative of the monks in and 
around Jerusalem. After the Conference Leontius remained in Con- 
stantinople, while Sabas sailed for Jerusalem in September 531.’ 
How long Leontius remained in Constantinople is a question which 
the Vita Sabae does not answer. But we are informed that when 
Domitian and Theodore Ascidas arrived from Palestine they were 
met by Leontius who introduced them to Eusebius, an influential 
presbyter, through whom they gained the ear of the Emperor Justinian.” 
In this connexion it will be recalled that at the Synod of 536, Anthimus 
and Severus, the opponents of the Council of Chalcedon, were con- 
demned. In the subscription of the Acts of the Synod the name of 
Leontius appears in close proximity to those of Domitian and Theodore 
Ascidas.} In the Vita Sabae both Domitian and Theodore Ascidas 
are classed with Leontius as ‘ Origenists ’. 

About the year 541 forty monks of the ‘Origenist’ party were 
driven out of the Great Laura (on the Cedron) by Abbot Gelasius.* 
By this time Leontius had returned from Constantinople. The expelled 
monks made their way to Leontius and Nonnus at the New Laura. 
From the manner in which Leontius is mentioned, it appears that he 
was now the leader of the ‘Origenist’ party in Palestine.’ As we have 
seen, Leontius is described at the Synod of 536 as a ‘ presbyter and 
abbot of his own monastery’. The New Laura, since 520, had been 
‘his own monastery’. Leontius and his friends took up the cause of 
the expelled monks, and attempted an assault upon the Great Laura, 
but the affair miscarried. Leontius afterwards appealed to the 
influential presbyter Eusebius, who had arrived in Jerusalem after 
the Synod of Gaza (Easter, 542). Moved by the representations of 
Leontius, Eusebius sent for Abbot Gelasius and brought pressure 
to bear upon him, either to receive the monks who had been expelled, 
or else to expel their opponents. Abbot Gelasius in turn appealed to 
Ephraim, Patriarch of Antioch.’ 

At a Synod in the same year (542), Ephraim banned the doctrines 
of Origen.’ The ‘Origenist’ party was roused to action. Leontius 
set sail for Constantinople. There he sought out his friends Domitian, 

* Cotelerius, op. cit. iii. 348. 

 Cotelerius, op. cit. iii. 361; Loofs, op. cit. 281 ff. 


3 Mansi, Concilia, viii. 884, 910, 911, 930, passim ; cf. Loofs, op. cit. 272 ff., 
284 ff. 

* Cotelerius, op. cit. iii. 362; Diekamp, op. cit. 38-9. 

5 Cotelerius, op. cit. iii. 362-3. ® Cotelerius, op. cit. iii. 363. 

7 Cotelerius, op. cit. iii. 364-5; Diekamp, op. cit. 45, 140. 

* Cotelerius, op. cit. iii. 365; Diekamp, ibid. 
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now Bishop of Ancyra, and Theodore Ascidas, Bishop of Caesarea 
in Cappadocia. As leaders of the ‘Origenist’ party, they possessed 
great influence at the Court of Justinian. They compelled Peter, 
Patriarch of Jerusalem, to remove the name of Ephraim from the 
holy diptychs. But Peter sent a letter to Justinian, recounting the 
revolutionary actions of the ‘Origenists’.* As a result, Justinian 
issued an Edict against the teaching of Origen in January 543. At 
a Synod held in the same month’ the Edict was signed by Mennas, 
Patriarch of Constantinople. It was also signed by Domitian, Theodore 
Ascidas, and others of the same party.3 The Edict against Origen 
was published in Jerusalem in January 543.‘ The bishops of Palestine 
and the superiors of the desert monasteries subscribed it, with the 
sole exception of Alexander, Bishop of Abila. When the news of 
this reached Constantinople, Eusebius and Leontius were dead, but 
Theodore Ascidas was still in power at the Imperial Palace.’ It is 
not improbable that both Leontius and Eusebius were swept away 
by the great pestilence which began its course in the summer of 542 
and ravaged the Empire from Constantinople to Mesopotamia.‘ 


Conclusion 


Although not the Scythian monk of that name, Leontius was 
familiar with monastic life and theological study in Constantinople- 
But it was in the lauras or monastic settlements in the vicinity of 
Jerusalem that he became famous, both for his ascetic life and for 
his discourses and writings. At Tekoa he came under the influence 
of the New Laura, founded in 507. There he met the ‘godly men’ 
who instructed him out of the works of the Fathers, especially those 
of the School of Alexandria, among whom the ‘great Dionysius’ 
must be numbered. The instruction of Leontius at the hands of 
these monks (called ‘ Origenist’ by their opponents) bore fruit in the 
public lectures which he delivered in Jerusalem before the year 520. 
Our author, Leontius of Byzantium and Jerusalem, is to be identified 
with the Leontius of the Vita Sabae who took part in the Conference 
of 531 in Constantinople. At the Synod of 536 he appears as the 
representative of the monks in the desert places around Jerusalem 
and in the valley of the Jordan. He is also designated as a presbyter 
and an abbot in his own monastery, viz. the New I,aura at Tekoa. 
From 536-43 Leontius, in common with his friends Nonnus, Eusebius, 


* Cotelerius, ibid. ? Diekamp, op. cit. 42, 140. 
3 Cotelerius, op. cit. iii. 365. 4 Diekamp, op. cit. 12, 42, 140. 
5 Cotelerius, op. cit. iii. 366. 

®° Cf. J. B. Bury, History of the Later Roman Empire, ii. 62 ff. 
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Domitian, and Theodore Ascidas, took an active part in the Origenistic 
controversy. 

The polemical activity of Leontius may be divided into three 
stages. The first opens with the publication of the first book of 
Contra N. et E. This was followed by two tracts in criticism of the 
teaching of Severus, viz. Triginta Capita and Epilysis. The second 
stage commences with the outbreak of the controversy between 
Severus and Julian in Egypt, when Leontius published the second 
book of Contra N. et E. as a counterblast against the Julianists. In 
the second book, written about the year 523, Leontius promises to 
deal with Severus at greater length (13204). This promise is fulfilled 
in his treatise Contra Monophysitas, which belongs to the same 
period (523-31). At this stage the efforts of Leontius were concen- 
trated upon Severus, the most considerable opponent of the Council 
of Chalcedon. Occupying a prominent position as a supporter of the 
religious policy of Justinian, Leontius journeyed from Jerusalem to 
Constantinople, where an attempt was made at the Conference of 531 
to unite the Severians and the Chalcedonians. The Conference failed 
in its object; Severus himself was condemned at the Synod of 536; 
the Church of the East was permanently divided into two camps. 

The Conference of 531 marks the end of the second stage of the 
polemical activity of Leontius. The centre of interest now shifts 
from the opponents of the Council of Chalcedon. Leontius is no 
longer concerned with Severus and his followers, but rather with the 
adherents of Chalcedon. Just as, in the controversy between Severus 
and Julian, the opponents of Chalcedon were divided into two camps, 
so the adherents of Chalcedon themselves were divided into two 
rival schools. The question at issue was: Who is to interpret the 
Definition of Chalcedon? The School of Alexandria or the School 
of Antioch? The traditional opposition between Alexandria and 
Antioch gave life and meaning to the Origenistic controversy which 
shook Palestine in the first half of the sixth century. Into this con- 
troversy Leontius entered as an opponent of the School of Antioch, 
especially of Theodore of Mopsuestia and his followers. The long- 
slumbering hostility of Leontius to the School of Antioch burst forth 
in all its fury in the third book of Contra N. et E. This book was 
composed, in all probability, after the Conference of 531, during the 
sojourn of Leontius in Constantinople. It must be assigned to the 
third or final stage of our author’s literary activity (531-43). 

It would be unfair to judge Leontius by the third book alone. 
His savage polemic against Theodore of Mopsuestia must be put 
down to strong partisan bias. Leontius denounces the sixth century 
followers of Theodore as ‘Nestorians’ or ‘secret Nestorians’ who 
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only pretend to accept the Council of Chalcedon. On the other 
hand, the author of the Vita Sabae, Cyril of Scythopolis, himself 
a follower of Theodore, calls Leontius an ‘ Origenist’ heretic, who 
at the Conference of 531 made a pretence of defending the Council 
of Chalcedon. And yet both Leontius and Cyril are sincere defenders 
of Chalcedon! Towards the end of the third book (1385 a—B) Leontius 
promises to compile another work against Theodore, whom he calls 
the spiritual father of Nestorius. The promise is fulfilled in the 
treatise Adv. Nestorianos,’ which the present writer considers to be 
rightly attributed to our author. This extended work is probably 
the final contribution of Leontius to the Origenistic controversy. 
The first phase of the controversy was brought to a close by the 
Edict of Justinian against Origen in January 543. It was a triumph 
for the School of Antioch and for the author of the Vita Sabae. 
Leontius, who passed away in the year 543, did not live to see the 
triumph of the School of Alexandria. That triumph was celebrated 
when, at the Council of 553, the condemnation of Theodore of 
Mopsuestia was pronounced in the ‘Three Chapters’. SiLas REEs 


A PSALM PROLOGUE CONTAINED IN MS. BODL. 
BAROCCIANUS 15 


THE manuscript which contains the Prologue forms part of the 
Barocci collection secured and presented to the Bodleian Library 
by William Herbert, Earl of Pembroke, in 1629. The whole collec- 
tion came from Venice, but the earlier history of the manuscript is 
unknown. It is a small quarto volume of parchment with 393 folia 
and is almost entirely devoted to material upon the Psalter.2 On the 
evidence of the ‘Cyclus Paschalis’ which it contains, Mr. T. W. Allen 
suggested A.D. 1105 as a probable date.‘ From fol. gb to 11b there 
extends a imdbearts Oeodwpyrov émuxdrov which does not appear in 
Schultze’s edition of the works of Theodoret.5 


, , J e ‘ , ‘ > -~ « ‘ 
Ara ri ciow éxarov mevtyKovta Wadpoi eLeracdpev. 6 mEevTnKoOTIS 
> = 
apiOuos ore lepds, ev péev Hyepars SHAov ex tis moAVOpvAAHTOU ITevrn- 
KooTis Avow mévwv Kai eddpootvny anpawovons. didrep ovd€ vnorevew 
ToUTwy THY wepa@yv Kexpitat odd KKivew yovata. cvpBodra yap Tabra 


* Migne, P.G. 86, 1400-1768. 

?'W. D. Macray, Annals of the Bodleian Library, pp. 68-73. 

3 Coxe, Catal. Codd. MSS. Bodl. i, cols. 22-5. 

* Ibid.: manuscript note in the ‘ Official Annotated Copy’. 

5 Migne, Patrologia Graeca, vols. \xxx-Ixxxiv. The footnotes represent 
a collation of the text with the fragment as printed by Achelis in his edition 
of Hippolytus in G.C.S. 
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r 5 peydAns mavnytpews. dv oxida kata tiv "Iopand hv emi ys, ev d€ 
f evavtois 6 KaAovpevos "Iwi map’ ‘EBpaiows mevrnKoords eviavTos 
O Tuyxdver. TOAA@ peilwy év trois éBSopatixois SovAwy éAevbepias Kai 
il Xpewv amroKoTrijs Kai do yewpyias Kai mdons yentovias avécews ev TH 
s "IwBndAaiw, war’ dypovs Kai oikias ek matépwv Kata Twas Bwwriucas 
iS 10 xpetas aAAorprovcas amoxabioracBa. 7H yéver TO iepov edayyédov 
is oldev adeow. mevriKovra pev Kai Tod avyyevois abT@ Kai mapaKepevov 
e adpOyod mevrnkociadds. od yap pari mevriKovta Snvapiwy Kal 
ye TevTnKooiwv adeats Sidorar. otTws obv Kai Tods Suvous Tods eis Bedv 
ly emi xabaipéce: €xOpav Kai edyapiotia Kata tas Tod Oeod evepyecias 
y- 15 €xpiy meprexew od piav mevtnKovTada GAAd tpeis. eis dvopa Ilatpos 
1e kal Yiod xai ‘Ayiov [Ivediparos. odxoiv 6 repi adécews tpdmos edrevis 
yh T@ TevTnKooTe é€ariv apiOya. 6 5é od akios adécews brepémece Tov 
e. mevTnKkovTa apiOuov ws Awix 6 [dupaios. wevrnKoords mpa@tds eoTrw 
re 6 amayyéAAwv rept adrod. 
od Two manuscripts, Moscow 358 and Ambrosianus B 106, contain the 
of passage, though neither of them ascribes it to any definite source." 
Pitra accepted the attribution of the passage to Origen contained in 
Barberinus III. 59.* Following Casanatensis 1908 and Vaticanus 
Graecus 1789, de Magistris and Lagarde included it among the works 
of Hippolytus.’ This attribution has been long suspected, and Achelis 
prints the passage among the spurious fragments of Hippolytus.‘ 
he Here it forms part of a larger passage of which there is no further 
ry trace in the Bodleian manuscript. 
C- The purpose of this article is to discover as far as possible by 
is means of parallels in other Fathers the earlier history of the passage 
lia and to form some judgement upon the attributions suggested in the 
he various manuscripts. 
len (i) The first sentence appears in a simpler form in a éppnveia Kar’ 
ere émctopyy on the Psalm Titles included in the works of Eusebius :° 
in ‘Exarov revrixovta tuyxdvovow of yadyoi, iepod tod v. rvyxavovrTos 
5 Lev. xxv. 8-19. 9 “IwBnAaiw] adxedvw Achelis. 10 yéve] here 
rns Achelis marks a lacuna. Il mevriKxovta] mevrnKxovrados Achelis. 
TH 12 mevrnxoa.adds] mevraxocoorod Achelis. 13 Luke vii. 41-2. 
jew 16 Here other manuscripts insert Achelis, p. 139, 1. 3 to p. 140, I. 10. 
Sra 18 Ps. li (Eng. version lii). 


* Karo and Lietzmann, Catalogus Catenarum Graecarum, p. 42, XV; Pp. 52, 
XViii. 2 J. B. Pitra, Analecta Sacra, ii, p. 429. 
3S. de Mugistris, Acta Martyrum ad Ostia Tiberina sub Claudio Gothico, 
pp. 441-4; P. A. de Lagarde, Hippolyti Romani quae feruntur omnia graece, 
sent pp. 189-91. 
tion 4H. Achelis, Hippolytus (Griechische christliche Schriftsteller), i, pp. 138-40. 
5 Eusebius, P.G. xxiii. 66. 
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apO.od, ev pev tyepars rowdy TH mEvTnKOOTHY, ev 5€ eviavTois TOV Tap” 
‘EBpaious xadovpevov IwA (sic). The cumbersome indirect question 
is replaced by a direct statement, and the difficult word zoAv@pvAAnrtés 
does not appear. 


(ii) A larger part of the passage is paralleled in the Apology for 
the Prophet David of St. Ambrose. It is introduced in answer to the 
question why Psalm 1, which refers historically to a later situation 
than Psalm li, precedes it in the Psalter. It runs as follows: ‘Cur 
ergo secundum ordinem gestorum, Psalmorum quoque ordo non 
quadret? Quia non tam ordinem ordini, quam mysterium gestis 
voluit convenire, ideoque numero remissionis aptare huic voluit 
historiae. Quinquagesimus enim numerus remissionis est numerus, 
sicut in Evangelio Dominus ipse nos docuit dicens ‘‘ Duo debitores 
erant cuidam fenatori; unus debebat denarios quingentos, alius 
quinquaginta ; non habentibus illis unde redderent, donavit utrisque. 
Quis ergo eum plus diliget?”* Et in lege habes “ Quia Iubilaeus 
dicitur numerus quinquaginta annorum recursus, celebrabilis admodum 
quo debita vacuantur, confirmantur Hebraeorum libertates, posses- 
sionum refusiones.” * Hunc numerum laeti celebramus post Domini 
passionem, remisso culpae totius debito, et suscipimus advenientem 
in nos gratiam Spiritus Sancti die Pentecostes; vacant ieiunia, laus 
dicitur Deo, aleluia cantatur. Denique et puellae pater illius quae 
per vim concubitus nulli desponsata pertulerit quinquaginta didrach- 
mata argentea accipiet ; ipsa autem in coniugio permanebit.’ 3 

Here the parallels to the Prologue are clear. The same references 
occur with one addition, and the question which introduces the 
passage is of greater significance than the problem of which the Pro- 
logue treats. The structure of the sentence is more closely knit. 

(iii) On this passage the short reference in Cassian to the cessation 
of fasts and of the practice of kneeling for prayer during the fifty days 
between Easter and Pentecost is probably based. It runs as follows: 
“Ideo namque in istis diebus nec genua in oratione curvantur, quia 
inflexio genuum velut poenitentia ac luctus indicium est. Unde 
etiam per omnia eandem in illis solemnitatem quam die dominica 
custodimus in qua maiores nostri nec ieiunium agendum nec genu esse 
flectendum ob reverentiam Resurrectionis Dominicae tradiderunt.’ ‘ 

(iv) Of greater interest than the reference in Cassian is a passage 
in Didymus which bears striking parallels to Ambrose and discusses 
the same problem with reference to Luke vii. 41-2 and Lev. xxv. 

* Luke vii. 41-2. * Lev. xxv. 10-7. 

3 Deut. xxii. 29. The whole passage occurs in Ambrose, P.L. xiv. 907, 
Apologia Prophetae David, 8. 42. 

4 Cassian, P.L. xlix. 1194, De Remissione Quinquagesimae Collationes, 20. 
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Kai dvagrdvtos Kai memownKdtos Hiv Tov dpaprnudtwr riv adeow 
emi Vv tpépas Sidyopev evdppawopevor 7H [levrnxoorh tyepa tis 
> 4 ~ , > ’ ‘ e¢ > ~ ‘ ‘ ~ 
exxvoews tod IIvevparos afvovpevor’ Kai 6 “"IwBndaies Sé Sia tev 
v’ map’ ‘EBpaios ddeow ws xpe@v amoxorroupévwy. ev @ Kai Tav 
‘EBpaiwy éAevOepia cai xricewv aroKxatactdaes ws elvar Tov enravTov 
€opriv. e«ixdtws obv mevTnKooTi}s 6 Tis weTavoias Padyds.' 
The parallels with Ambrose are even more striking than with our 
passage. Some stylistic touches, e.g. 7d ovyypaducov ITvedpa and 
tod opayévros "Auvod tod Ocot might suggest that it is prior to the 
more logical and tightly constructed passage in Ambrose. 


(v) There are even earlier parallels to the interpretation of 50 as 
the number of forgiveness. In a homily on Numbers, Origen quotes 
Luke vii. 41-2 and mentions Pentecost: ‘Quingentorum autem et 
quinquaginta numerum sanctum esse Scriptura testatur, unde et 
Salvator dicebat in Evangeliis: ‘“‘Homini cuidam foeneratori erant 
duo debitores; unus ex ipsis debebat denarios quingentos et alius 
quinquaginta. Non habentibus illis unde solverent, utrisque donavit.” 
Sed et septem septimanae monada, id est uno, addito, quinquagesimae 
diem faciunt, quae Pentecostes festivitas appellatur.’ * 

A similar point is contained in his comment on the dimensions of 
the Ark: ‘Latitudo quinquagenarium numerum tenet qui numerus 
remissioni et indulgentiae consecutus est.’ That this exegesis is 
traditional is proved by similar references in Clement of Alexandria‘ 
and Philo.’ 

From the point of view of form, the version given in Bodl. Bar. 15 
is clearly the latest, for its last sentence is an extract from the later 
part of the passage in Pseudo-Hippolytus. It is doubtful, however, 
whether this is the original form of the passage as it stands. H. Achelis, 
p. 139, |. 3 = Bodl. Bar. 15, ll. 14-15, contains an obvious gloss on 
the word zpeis which reminded the scribe of the Holy Trinity. This 

* Didymus, P.G. xxxix. 1396, Ps. 1 (Eng. version li). 
* Origen (Baehrens), i, p. 239, Jn Num., h. 25. 4. 
3 Ibid., p. 34, Hom. in Gn. 25. 


4 Clement (Stahlin), ii, p. 475, Strom. vi. 87. 2. 
5 Philo, de Mut. Nom. 228. 
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is more probable than the other possibility that it represents the sign 
of the Cross with which the scribe ended his work or one section of it. 
Moreover the style is turgid, and the subject-matter suggests conflation 
from different sources. The passage opens with a discussion of the 
problem of the number of the Psalms, but ends with the historical 
question of the order of Psalms | and li. This hypothesis is confirmed 
by the existence in the earlier stage of the tradition of separate treat- 
ments of its various elements : 

(a) The passage in Eusebius which propounds the query as to the 
number of the Psalms. At first sight I was inclined to regard this as 
the secondary form of the tradition, as it contains a simpler sentence 
structure than the Pseudo-Hippolytan fragment and omits the unusual 
word zoAv@pvAAnrés. But both these points might well tend in the 
other direction, and the general style of the Prologue reads rather as 
a cumbersome redaction of the simpler Eusebian original. 

(b) Didymus, on whom are probably based Ambrose and Cassian, 
gives a clear answer, in which every point tells effectively, to an 
obvious difficulty. The style is closely knit and quotations are well 
arranged and aptly chosen. The reference to the fifty-day celebration 
of the Easter festival in contrast to the more customary forty-day 
period between Easter and the Ascension confirms the literary tests 
for placing the kernel of the passage in this period. References to 
this fifty-day festival are comparatively rare among the Fathers,’ and 
H. Leclercq dates its disappearance between the Pilgrimage of Etheria 
and the time of John Cassian.* The core of the passage cannot 
therefore well be later than the first quarter of the fifth century. 

(c) The passage from Origen’s Homily on Numbers is perhaps the 
ultimate source of the interpretation of Luke vii. 41-2 and its con- 
nexion with the Pentecost festival. 

A probable literary schema of the passage might be as follows : 


OrIGEN,. 
Evsepius Dipymus 
AMBROSE 
Pe 
Pseupo-HIPPoLytus 


Bop. Bar. 15 


' Dictionary of Christian Antiquities, ii, pp. 1618-9, s.v. Pentecost. 
* Dictionnaire d’ Archéologie chrétienne et de Liturgie (Cabrol), s.v. Pentecdte. 
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It remains to consider the value of the ascriptions of the passage 
to different authors as found in the manuscripts : 

(a) Hippolytus. R. Devréesse describes the whole series of Pseudo- 
Hippolytan Prologues as ‘tout simplement un ramassis de divers 
bouts de préface dus 4 Eusébe, Origéne, Basile, Epiphane et Didyme’.’ 
The list of the works of Hippolytus now lost includes a commentary 
on the Psalms, and this fact, together with the extent of the Pseudo- 
Hippolytan literature, might be sufficient to attract to his name 
further ‘strays’. 

(b) The same authority sharply criticizes Pitra’s attempt to claim 
for Origen a large amount of material from the catena, including this 
preface: ‘Hélas dans toutes ces pages l’ivraie recouvre largement le 
bon grain.’* While the parallels quoted above prove that it has an 
Origenistic base, and the significance attached to the number fifty 
is older still, this is insufficient to enable us to assign the passage as 
a whole to a Father whose style differs widely from the turgid periods 
of the Prologue. 

(c) Theodoret. The passage has few points of contact with the 
sober historicism of the Antiochene Father. He seems to have accepted 
the number of the Psalms with natural piety, and though the problem 
of the order of Psalms | and li might be expected to interest him, 
no discussion is contained in his commentary on the Psalter. The 
Jubilee is treated in Question 35 on Leviticus? with no mention of 
the points contained in our Prologue. Two linguistic points might 
tell in favour of this ascription. The word zoAv@pvAAntes is found 
very frequently in the Church History of Theodoret,‘ and the curious 
and unexplained variant év wxedvw for év ’"IwBiAaiw may be paralleled 
from Theodoret’s Graecarum Affectionum Curatio, where Moses is 
described as an Ocean of theology.’ It would, however, be difficult 
to refer to Moses as the Ocean without further explanation, and, 
for what the point is worth, the variant does not occur in the one 
manuscript which ascribes the passage to Theodoret. There is little 
difficulty in explaining the ascription to Theodoret ofa passage by 
another writer. Devréesse notes that the commentary on the Psalms 
contained in Schultze’s edition is more frequently reproduced in 
Catenae than the work of any other Father,° and the detailed analysis 
of Psalm Catenae in Karo and Lietzmann illustrates the point.’ 


* Dictionnaire de la Bible, Suppl. (Pirot), Chaines exégétiques grecques, vol. i, 
col. 1120. 


? Ibid. col. 1121. 3 Theodoret, P.G. Ixxx. 345, O. 35 in Lev. 
4 Ibid., Kirchengeschichte (Parmentier), Index, s.v. ‘ Sehr oft’. 

5 Ibid., P.G. Ixxxiii. 841. 

® Devréesse, }.c., col. 1136, ‘Aucun texte n’a été plus souvent reproduit’. 

7 Karo and Lietzmann, Catalogus Catenarum Graecarum, pp. 20-66. 
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Can the authorship of at least the nucleus of the passage be in any 
way determined? Here the parallels of the Prologue reinforce the 
manuscript ascriptions : 

(a) Eusebius. Unfortunately we have only a direct parallel to the 
first sentence of the Prologue, though other points of contact occur 
in other contexts. The problem of the relation of Psalms | and li is 
discussed, though a moral rather than an allegorical reason is assigned 
for the difference in order. Victory should follow defeat, and any 
other order for the Psalms would give an unsuitable moral bathos.' 
He also mentions the fifty-day festival of Easter, and regards Pentecost 
as a festival of the Risen Christ. This may have a doctrinal rather 
than a liturgical significance, since Eusebius belonged to a circle in 
which Binitarian theological ideas were current, whereas the Prologue 
is explicitly Trinitarian. Words like mwoAv@pvAAnrés and dveots are 
common to Eusebius and the Prologue in passages which have no 
special significance for our problem. I have not, however, been able 
to trace any reference to the Jubilee in his work, and the fragments 
of his commentary on St. Luke contain no reference to the parable 
of the two debtors. 

(b) Ambrose. The passage occurs in a substantially complete form 
in his works. It is, however, less likely that it represents a translation 
from Latin to Greek than that it derives originally from Greek sources 
and filtered into the West. The Liturgy and Discipline of Milan had 
many contacts with the East which might derive from Auxentius, the 
predecessor of Ambrose. At least the latter seems to have seen no 
reason to discontinue them.’ Positively, his treatise on the Holy 
Spirit borrows extensively from Greek sources, especially Basil and 
Didymus, and it was criticized by Jerome as a mere plagiarism from 
Greek authorities.‘ 

(c) Didymus has more in his favour as the author of the nucleus 
of the work than any of his rivals. Devréesse is sceptical about the 
authenticity of much that is ascribed to him in Migne, P.G. xxxix.‘ 
But the indebtedness of Ambrose to him in his doctrinal work would 
support a similar relation between them in exegesis. Further, four 
passages on the Psalms ascribed to Didymus are contained in the 
works of Theodoret,°® and this would serve to explain the attribution 


* Eusebius, P.G. xxiii. 445, Ps. li. 
Ibid. (Heikel), p. 144, de V.C. 64, rijs 5¢ mavoduvou Kai ceBacpias mevrnKooris 
éBSdpac pev entra reryunyevns, povad: 8’ émodaytlopevns. 

3 F. Homes Dudden, St. Ambrose, i, pp. 65-6, quoting Duchesne, Christian 
Worship, pp. 93-4- 

4 Ibid. i, p. 147. 5 Devréesse, loc. cit., cols. 1125-6. 
® Bardy, Didyme I’ Aveugle, p. 46 n. 
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of the Prologue to Theodoret in Bodl. Bar. 15. Fr. Gervase Mathew 
has called my attention to a number of treatises in the works of other 
Fathers which are currently assigned to Didymus, and suggests that 
the reputation of Didymus suffered in the Origenist controversies. 
Devréesse, too, explains these ascriptions of Didyman passages to 
Theodoret purely along the lines of flaws in the transcription or in 
the archetype,’ but the deliberate use of a great name to cover 
material from an author of damaged or suspect reputation is more 
probable. H. Achelis also notices that in a short catena on Prov. 
xxiv. 50-66, which Vaticanus 1802 ascribes to Hippolytus, one frag- 
m ‘nt is normally attributed to Didymus. This would afford a slight 
contact between Didymus and the Hippolytan cycle of material. 
Further, the Origenist tone of the exegesis would be readily explicable 
if the author of the kernel of the passage were Didymus.? 


H. E. W. Turner 

* Devréesse, loc. cit., col. 1126. 

* H. Achelis, Hippolytus Studien, quoted by Bardy, p. 47, n. 1. 

3 I am especially indebted in this article to Fr. Gervase Mathew, O.P., who 
has discussed the whole passage with me and made many important sugges- 
tions; to Dr. Darwell Stone, who has allowed me to consult him on points of 
patristic lexicography; and to Dr. F. L. Cross for many invaluable biblio- 
graphical suggestions. 
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REVIEWS 


Das Buch Fob, by Franz Wurtz. Pp. ix+206. (Kohlhammer, 
Stuttgart, 1939.) 


Tuis work is, as the author says in his foreword, not just another 
commentary on the Book of Job, but an attempt to reconstruct the 
consonantal Hebrew text of Job which lay before the Septuagint 
translators in accordance with the method set forth in his Systematische 
Wege von der LXX zum hebrdischen Urtext, which was published in 
1937. The main body of the book consists of a translation of the re- 
constructed Hebrew text and of copious textual and philological notes. 
Professor Wutz’s method has met with little approval among 
scholars. Some of his main suppositions have indeed been shown to 
be quite untenable in the light of modern scholarship (see e.g. Prof. 
Kahle’s recent damaging criticism in Zeitschr. d. deutsch. morgenldand. 
Gesellsch., Bd. 92 (1938), pp. 282 ff.). It is, then, hardly to be expected 
that any substantial advance towards the certain recovery of the 
original Hebrew text will have resulted from his labours. There can 
be no denying the originality of his reconstruction; the correctness 
of it, however, must often remain in doubt. Discussion of particular 
passages is, of course, impossible here. It must suffice to refer the 
reader to a few well-known ones, such as iii. 3, 8 (on ver. 3 see 
H. M. Orlinski, Journ. of Bibl. Lit., \vii (1938), p. 217 f.), v. 7, xix. 
25 ff., xxviii. 4 ff., and xxix. 18. Here may be seen clearly illustrated 
both the arbitrary treatment the text receives at Professor Wutz’s 
hands, and the artificial character of his reconstructed text. If his 
reconstruction really represents the Hebrew text which lay before 
the Septuagint translators, we shall have to revise our ideas as to what 
may pass for Hebrew and what may not; for he asks us to accept 
much that we can at present only view with the greatest suspicion. 
That the Septuagint translators were familiar with a much larger 
Hebrew vocabulary than is preserved in the Massoretic text, and 
that this vocabulary can frequently be recovered by means of a com- 
parative study of the vocabularies of the other Semitic languages, 
no longer stands in need of proof. It has indeed become an established 
principle of modern Hebrew research. Professor Wutz’s emphasis 
upon its importance (p. vii) can, therefore, evoke nothing but the 
warmest approval. The extent, however, to which his application of 
this principle to the text of Job has contributed to Hebrew lexico- 
graphy is not easy to determine. The reason for this lies in the fact 
that, apart from an occasional reference to Dozy, no authority is 
named for the many Arabic (and other Semitic) roots which he 
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adduces in explanation of Hebrew words. As far as Arabic is con- 
cerned, it is an easy deduction that his main authority is Freytag. 
There is no need to dwell upon the shortcomings of the Lexicon 
Arabico-Latinum ; for every one who has used it knows full well how 
easily he may be misled by the information it contains. Professor 
Wutz’s primary reliance upon it means in effect that most of, if not 
all, the Arabic roots he employs—and Arabic etymologies predominate 
throughout the book—must be checked by other and safer authority. 
Only when a thorough examination of all his philological material 
has been made will it be possible to give a more precise estimate of 
its value. At present it can only be said that a partial examination 
of it suggests that probably it will, when sifted, be seen to contain, 
in addition to many worthless suggestions, some things that should, 
in the interests of Semitic philology, be gleaned and preserved (the 
author is suggestive, for example, in referring the interesting transla- 
tion of "IY in xvi. 12 by «dun to the Arabic Je ‘mane’, see pp. 63, 
189, 204; with this may be compared the Accadian aruppu, noted in 
Bezold, Bab.-Ass. Gloss. 69”). The vocabularies (Hebrew and Greek- 
Hebrew), which fill the last fifty-six pages of the book, give some 
indication of the extent of the material to be investigated. 

First and foremost this is a book for the linguist and the textual 
critic, there being but little discussion of literary and other problems 
connected with the Book of Job. Yet Professor Wutz sometimes 
expresses views which will interest the general reader. He believes, 
for example, that there are no good grounds for assigning the book 
to the post-exilic period (p. 9)—even chapter xxviii (whose archaeo- 
logical value he stresses, p. 8), and the Elihu speeches are ancient 
(pp. 6 f., 115). And again he is novel in his rejection of the usual 
identifications of the creatures described in xl. 15 ff. and xl. 25 ff. 
with the hippopotamus and the crocodile, in favour of an identification 
of behemoth with the wild buffalo, and of leviathan with the hippo- 
potamus (pp. 134 f., 142, 144). 

Professor Wutz died in March, 1938. In spite of severe illness he 
was able to see most of his book through the press. Dr. Michael 
Rackl, Bishop of Eichstatt, contributes a short appreciation of him 
and his work (p. iii f.). 


The Psalms, Translated with Text-critical and Exegetical Notes, by 
W. O. E. Ogsrertey, D.D., Litt.D. Two volumes. Pp. xi+ 599. 
(S.P.C.K., 1939.) 

Psalterium ex Hebraeo Latinum, auctore FRANCISCO ZORELL, S.J. Editio 
altera revisa. (Sumptibus Pontif. Instituti Bib., Romae, 1939.) 
Dr. OgsTERLeyY has already rendered good service to students of the 
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Psalms by his editions of the Hebrew text of Books iii and iv, and 
by his volume A Fresh Approach to the Psalms. By the publication 
of this full-length commentary he has placed them further in his 
debt. It is designed to meet the needs both of the advanced student 
and the general reader. It is safe to predict that it will be warmly 
welcomed and widely used by them. 

The plan of the commentary is as follows. The first 118 pages of 
vol. i are taken up with introductory chapters dealing with the origin 
and growth of the Psalter, the classification of the Psalms, their 
titles, the forms of Hebrew poetry, the text and versions, the Psalms 
and the literatures of the ancient East, the kingship of Yahweh, saints 
and sinners in the Psalms, the question of Maccabaean psalms, the 
theology and the religious teaching of the Psalms, their use in the 
New Testament and in the Jewish and Christian Churches, and 
the history of their exegesis. The commentary begins on p. 119 
and is continued to the end of vol. ii. The individual psalms are 
uniformly treated. Each is accompanied by an introductory section 
giving a short account of its nature and contents. Then comes the 
translation, which aims at keeping as close as possible to the Hebrew 
and at reproducing the metrical structure of the original. This is 
followed by the text-critical notes—which are meant, of course, for 
the Hebrew student—and by the exegetical notes. Finally, there is 
a short section on the religious teaching of the psalm in question. 
Four of the introductory chapters, viz. i, ii, iv, v, as well as the 
commentary on Psalms lv-lx, Ixviii, Ixxiii-Ixxxiv, Ixxxvi, Ixxxviii, 
and xc, have been contributed by Dr. T. H. Robinson, whose full 
collaboration in the work had been hoped for, but was found to be 
impossible. 

The standpoint of the authors on some of the more important 
problems may be briefly indicated. Dr. Robinson, it is to be observed, 
concludes his account of the contribution made by Gunkel and others 
to the newer Psalm criticism with a warning against a too ready 
acceptance of these scholars’ views (p. 8). A similar note of caution 
is struck also by Dr. Oesterley, who, in his discussion of the kingship 
of Yahweh, finds the arguments of Mowinckel and Hans Schmidt 
unconvincing. In Dr. Oesterley’s view, there was no ‘Festival of 
the Enthronement of Yahweh’ known to the Israelites, but the 
‘Enthronement of Yahweh’ was a ceremony of great significance—it 
was in fact the initial ceremony in the New Year Festival (pp. 44 ff.). 
Mowinckel is further thought to overstate his theory that the enemies 
of the psalmists were magicians (p. 56). Dr. Oesterley himself sees 
in the antagonism between the psalmists and their enemies a reflection 
of religious and political feuds which may be traced from pre-exilic 
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times until well into the Greek period and beyond (p. 64 f.). That 
the Hebrew psalmists were in numerous instances indebted to foreign 
influences is generally recognized; but Dr. Oesterley is careful to 
point out that ‘adaptation rather than imitation was their guiding 
principle’, and that Hebrew psalmody, while it belongs to a world- 
literature, must be regarded as sui generis (p. 37). On the vexed 
question of Maccabaean psalms, Dr. Oesterley thinks that it is 
improbable that any of the Psalms were written as late as the 
Maccabaean period (p. 69). His reference to the Psalms of Solomon 
(p. 72) reminds us that these—which certainly date from the Macca- 
baean age—still need to be studied more fully in their relationship 
to the canonical Psalms. Until this has been done, the question of 
Maccabaean psalms cannot be regarded as finally closed (cp. Gunkel, 
Old Testament Essays, 1927, p. 141 f.). 

Chapter x—the longest of the introductory chapters—is likely to 
make a wide appeal. While, as has been said, each psalm has a 
section to itself on its religious teaching, this chapter summarizes 
all that has been said and presents a general view of the religion and 
theology of the Psalter as a whole. The subject is discussed under 
six heads—the doctrine of God, belief in supernatural beings, the 
doctrine of sin, the doctrine of retribution, belief in the after-life, 
and eschatology. No more than a summary view of these large 
questions is, of course, possible. Some day we may have a large- 
scale up-to-date study in English of the theology of the Psalter— 
better still of the whole Old Testament. In the meantime, Dr. Oesterley’s 
summary is very acceptable. 

A lengthy criticism of the commentary on the linguistic side would 
be out of place, seeing that it has been written primarily for the non- 
Hebraist. Yet a few words on this part of the author’s work may be 
permitted. The importance of the advance made of late in Semitic 
philology is indeed recognized (pp. 36, 117). It is disappointing, 
therefore, to find so little reflection of it in the commentary. A more 
extensive use of the material available would have resulted both in 
greater accuracy of translation and in a reduction of the number 
of emendations proposed. It is a pity that improbable explanations 
of words should be perpetuated, as, for example, when Siggaién is 
said to be a corruption of Higgaién (p. 12; see further the present 
writer in 7.7.S. xxxvi. 79, and the reference there to Prof. G. R. 
Driver). Incidentally, the practice of giving only the name of the 
scholar (and many of the textual emendations ascribed to German 
scholars of the last century go back in fact to French and English 
scholars of the preceding centuries) whose reading is adopted without 
any reference to where it may be found has its disadvantages. The 
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present writer has tried to trace the emendations in Ps. cxxxix. 11 ff. 
(p. 554) attributed to Wutz, but has not succeeded in finding all 
of them. 

There is a bibliography on p. xi, and a shorter one, to accompany 
chapter vi, on p. 37 f. In the latter, which consists entirely of books 
in German, T. E. Peet’s Schweich Lectures (1929) ought to have been 
included. Unhappily, the misprints throughout the two volumes are 
too numerous to record. The majority of them occur in Hebrew 
words (even when they are transliterated, e.g. ‘al-hagfinith, p. 12; 
’abbitim, p. 83); but English and German words are also occasionally 
misspelt. The names of authors, too, sometimes appear incorrectly, 
e.g. Heldenheim for Heidenheim (p. 104, n. 1). 

The appearance of the second edition of Father Zorell’s com- 
mentary—the first edition was reviewed by W. E. Barnes in 7.7.S. 
xxx. 200 f.—affords a welcome opportunity for a further reference to 
it, more especially, on this occasion, to the many valuable suggestions 
it contains for the easing of difficulties in the Hebrew text. In Ps. 
viii. 2, for example, 73h is read yh (cp. Judges v. 11), with the 
following ¥y, taken as a substantive, as its subject—‘tu cuius 
maiestatem praedicat altitudo caeli!’ (pp. 19, 415); again in Ps. 
XXXvii. 23, 193 is emended to 3} (cp. xviii. 27), and [BM is com- 


- 


pared with the Arabic Ls ‘protected’ (pp. 88, 419); and again, in 


Ps. cii. 8, MK is regarded as a denominative from "im, with the 
meaning ‘groan’ (cp. perhaps Isa. xxvi. 17; pp. 251, 424). These 
are only specimens of Father Zorell’s originality. Others will be 
found in his treatment of such passages as xxxviii. 18, Ixxiv. 22, 
xcli. 11, Ci. 5, cix. 7, and cxiv. 7. D. WinTON THOMAS 


St. Paul and the Church of the Gentiles, by WitFrep L. Knox, 
Pp. xi+261. (Cambridge: at the University Press, 1939.) 


ALL who know the earlier work of Canon Knox, St. Paul and the 
Church of Ferusalem, will turn to this its sequel with eager anticipa- 
tion. Both volumes show on every page great honesty and acumen 
and determination to get at the heart of the matter; both show 
a thorough acquaintance with the sources. Canon Knox is not one 
of those who knows Philo through 2 nc x. 

The first three chapters of this bo ..e mainly devoted to Hellen- 
istic Judaism as providing the materials for Paul’s ‘ transformation of 
Christianity from a system of Jewish apocalyptic, with 2 purely local 
and temporary appeal, into a religion of salvation by faith in the 
historical Jesus as the first-born of all creation’ (p. 181). They are 
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packed with material, much of it hard of access, and they are full of 
interest. Yet they must be read with caution: the fragmentary evidence 
is interpreted with great determination, but many of the results are 
insecure: the fact that various statements will fit a scheme does not 
prove that they originally implied it. In any case, the view (p. 25) 
that the experience at Athens, described in Acts xvii, caused Paul to 
change his ground seems to me untenable, and we cannot treat Acts 
xvii. 28 as one of ‘ Paul’s two quotations from the classics’ (p. go, n. 5). 

The rest is in substance an interpretation of much of Rom., 
1 and 2 Cor., Col., Phil., Eph., on which last Canon Knox adopts 
Goodspeed’s attractive theory. The interpretation is in the main in 
terms of Hellenistic Judaism, with some use of its development in 
Clement of Alexandria,—and this is sound. To discuss it in detail 
would require a review nearly as long as the book. Not a little is 
doubtful: in spite of p. 97 f. I cannot see in Rom. via contrast of the 
Church and the synagogue: it is far from clear (83, 99) that ‘ the fall 
of Adam represented a fall into matter’, and that Orphic tradition 
can have influenced the formulae of Marcus and Heracleon (101, n. 4). 
In Rom. viii. 39 dywya, Babos may well refer to stellar conjunctures, 
but the interpretation of ovre eveot@ra obre péAdovtra ovre Suvdpers 
in terms of astral fate (p. 106) does not convince me. Philo’s exegesis 
of Deut. xxi. 23 may have been, as Knox says (p. 108), ‘ the conventional 
exegesis of the synagogues of the Dispersion’, but it did not involve 
a curse from which man had to be liberated; to Philo’s humanist 
optimism it was not so hard for him to liberate himself. On p. 178 
‘The effect of the Colossian controversy, whether Paul realized it or 
not, was to substitute philosophy for homiletic as the basis of Christian 
preaching’ goes much too far. Paul had to meet high doctrine (whether 
that inferred by Knox or something else of the same kind) with high 
doctrine : and the form in which he expressed himself was undoubtedly 
influenced by the Colossian ‘heresy’: but 1 Cor. ii. 6 leaves no doubt 
that even earlier he had a ‘high doctrine’ of his own and a conviction 
that it must be used with economy. Further, the concept of believers 
as being ‘in Christ’ appears in the earliest Epistles. Redemption was 
a ‘new creation’: if Christ was both the means and the sphere of 
redemption, it was not difficult to conceive of creation as by Christ 
and in Christ. A soteriology required a cosmology (cf. Nock, 7.R.S. 
xxvii (1937), 111, and to the evidence for the multiplication of 


' Further, the views expressed by C. H. Dodd, Bull. ¥. Rylands Library, 
XVii (1933), 16f.; xviii (1934), 3 ff., on Pauline development, should certainly 
receive consideration. For a more detailed criticism of the earlier part of 
the book I may refer to my forthcoming review in the American Journal of 
Philology. 
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cosmogonies add perhaps Suidas, s.v. Tuppyvia, with K. Latte, Philol. 
Ixxxvii (1932), 269). On p. 183 the ‘mystery’ of Eph. v. 32 is ex- 
plained as referring to a sacred marriage: is it more than the wording 
of Scripture, the inner meaning of which is now revealed ? * 

Yet there is a substantial gain in the book. Knox marshals a 
considerable body of material which could not produce its effect save 
as marshalled: his interpretation of 2 Cor. and of Eph. is highly 
illuminating: the discussions (105, n. 2) of Rom. viii. 28 and (137) 
of 2 Cor. iii. 18 are noteworthy, even if the reader does not agree: 
the note (160, n. 3) on ‘beginning, end, and middle’ is good:* the 
evidence from Seneca (p. 162) for the concept of the ruler as the 
head of a body, the state, is welcome: and p. 180, n. 1, on the hypo- 
thesis of the Ephesian imprisonment—and on the Pastoral Epistles— 
seems to me to hit the nail on the head. The interpretation (169 f.) 
of Coloss. ii. 15 dmexdvcdpevos ras dpxas Kai ras €fovoias as ‘ putting 
off himself the rulers and powers’ is interesting. Knox regards this 
as in effect the material body of Jesus. (We need not be quite so 
specific—in view of Corp. Herm. 1. 26, where the soul, after rising 
through the planetary spheres and shedding at each the quality 
received from it in its descent, is described as ‘ stripped of the works 
of the structure of the heavens’). Personally, I am convinced that 
God, not Christ, is the subject of ii. 15 (so Dibelius, Lohmeyer), but 
this new view deserves a hearing. 

The book concludes with Notes, among which that on the Man- 
deans includes some interesting suggestions, those on the descent of 
the redeemer,’ on Jewish influences on magical literature, and on 
‘mysteries’ are useful. For good and for evil this is no ordinary 
book on Paul. Its charming dedication might be supplemented by 
another: IJ7avAov ovpptoras. It is addressed to those who have 
wrestled and will wrestle with the difficulties of Pauline thought, and 
it deserves their earnest attention. ARTHUR DarsBy Nock 


Die Bildersprache des Apostels Paulus, by Lic. WERNER STRAUB. 
Pp. 183. (J. C. B. Mohr, Tiibingen, 1937.) 


In this careful investigation of St. Paul’s use of metaphor and 
illustration the author has made an important contribution to the 


* A propos of p. 93, n.1, ‘ the god of this age’ is explained by the common 
relative use of #eds with a genitive. Cf. Phil. iii. 19, Ep. ad Diogn. x. 6, and 
Nock, ¥7.H.S. (1928), 31. 

2? Add Diels-Kranz, Vorsokratiker, i. 8, fr. 6 with note. 

3 Rejecting rightly any idea of a Pauline belief in a harrowing of Hell 
(a propos of 223, n. 1, I still think that Christological hymns played a part in 
this development, Am. 7. Phil. lv (1934), 185). 
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study of a comparatively neglected subject. He divides the material 
into (1) single words used in a metaphorical sense (Bildwérter), 
(2) metaphorical phrases (Bildhafte Redewendungen), (3) similes (Ver- 
gleiche), (4) metaphors (Metaphern), which he distinguishes from 
the Bildwérter mainly by the fact that their meaning is usually less 
obvious (e.g. 7a oriypara Gal. vi. 17 is a Metapher, vads 1 Cor. vi. 
19 is a Bildwort), (5) gnomic sayings (Bildspriiche), (6) similitudes 
(Gleichnisse). The full discussion of this material is the most valuable 
part of the book. Other chapters deal with the form of the material, 
especially of the similitudes, its subject matter, and the light which it 
throws on the personality and theology of St. Paul. Throughout the 
author’s judgement is sane and balanced. He is able to offer a con- 
vincing defence of St. Paul against many of the criticisms of which 
his illustrations have been made the basis. But he allows that he was 
less an-artist than a scholar, and that will rather than imagination 
was the fundamental element in his personality. 


The Enigma of the Fourth Gospel: its Author and its Writer, by 
RoserT EIscer, Ph.D. Pp. xxii+224. (Methuen, London, 1938.) 


Dr. EIsLer claims to have solved the enigma of the Fourth Gospel. 
Its author was an eye-witness of the arrest of Jesus, none other than 
the ‘little lad’ of Mark xiv. 51. He is referred to in Acts iv. 6 as 
‘John ...of the kindred of the high priest’. He was Josephus’ 
Theophilus son of Annas, high priest from A.D. 37-41, and the 
Johr. son of Ananias who was governor of Gophna in a.p. 66. He 
lived after the Jewish War, probably as an exile, at Ephesus. Here, 
as the last survivor of the generation that had heard and seen Jesus, 
he wen a commanding position, as the evidence of Papias shows. To 
him Luke dedicated his Gospel and Acts. And, finally, in the reign of 
Trajan he dictated his Gospel to Marcion, who subtly twisted his 
thoughts and words into a form that satisfied his own point of view. 
Among the sources of the Gospel were the reminiscences of Lazarus 
of Bethany, the Beloved Disciple, which Marcion had brought with 
him from Pontus. One edition of the Gospel, with the First Epistle 
as a covering letter, was sent to the Jews in Mesopotamia; another, 
with the Second Epistle as its covering letter, to Palestine. As the 
Third Epistle hints, the Gospel met with a storm of opposition. 
Marcion was dismissed, and the present text of the Gospel represents 
John’s own attempted revision. 

The foundation upon which this elaborate construction is built is 
the hitherto misunderstood anti-Marcionite prologue to the Fourth 
Gospel, which Dr. Eisler considers to have been translated from an 
earlier Greek original at the beginning of the fourth century by the 
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African Fortunatian whose ‘short notes’ to the Gospels were used by 
Jerome. The main argument of Dr. Eisler’s book is that this prologue, 
rightly understood, contains an accurate description of the origin of 
the Gospel. 

He begins by attacking the common assumption that early tradition 
supports the attribution of the Gospel to John the son of Zebedee. 
He notes, for example, that in the expanded form in which Fortuna- 
tian’s preface appears in a group of Spanish manuscripts, where it is 
interpolated with extracts from Jerome’s ‘De viris inlustribus’, 
Jerome’s identification of the Fourth Evangelist with John the son of 
Zebedee is omitted. Similarly, a comparison of Fortunatian’s preface 
to Luke with the Greek original shows that Fortunatian has omitted 
the words ‘one from among the Twelve’ after ‘John the Apostle’, 
with reference to the authorship of the Apocalypse and the Gospel. 
Such late evidence may not be of much value. But Dr. Eisler goes 
on to claim that even in the second century there was a diversity of 
opinion as to the identity of the author of the Gospel. ‘There is nox 
a word of truth in the usual assertion that John the Zebedaid is 
identified with John the Evangelist by Irenaeus, Theophilus of 
Antioch, the Canon Muratori, or the presbyters of old quoted by 
Clement of Alexandria.’ For this statement he offers no evidence, 
though on p. 25 he mentions ‘ above-quoted passages’ from Irenaeus 
which are not in fact quoted at all. And therefore it is impossible to 
say how he would explain the fact that Irenaeus twice describes the 
author of the Fourth Gospel as ‘ the apostle’ (Haer. i. 9. 2, 3), and 
speaks twice of ‘John and the other apostles’ (Haer. ii. 22. 5, and 
letter to Victor, ap. Euseb. H.E. v. 24. 16), or how he would answer 
Estlin Carpenter’s argument that the connexion in which Irenaeus 
describes John as the apostle shows that ‘the term is not a casual 
mistake, it belongs to the whole conception of Church authority 
against the pretensions of the Gnostics with their doctrine of a secret 
tradition imparted privately by Christ to his disciples’. It is true that 
Irenaeus never explicitly calls the Beloved Disciple the son of Zebedee. 
But it is difficult to read his references to the Fourth Evangelist with- 
out feeling the perversity of the view that he identified hm with 
some other John than the son of Zebedee. It follows that Dr. Eisler’s 
assertion that the only explicit identification of the Beloved Disciple 
with the son of Zebedee in the second century is to be found in the 
Leucian ‘Acts of John’ (where his authorship of the Gospel is 
apparently denied) is true but irrelevant. Indeed, the evidence of the 
‘Acts’ may rather be taken as proof of the existence of the tradition. 
Why should the author go out of his way to invent what Dr. Eisler 
himself calls ‘such an entirely unlikely interpretation ’, ‘merely for the 
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purpose of contradicting the claim of the Fourth Gospel to have been 
written by the favourite disciple of Jesus’? Dr. Eisler cannot have it 
both ways. Either the interpretation was generally accepted, or it was 
likely enough for the author of the ‘Acts’ to have invented it. 

However, in Dr. Eisler’s view, not only is this interpretation not 
made by catholic writers in the second century, but it is definitely 
excluded by ‘the most trustworthy witness’ among them, Polycrates. 
But a witness who can confuse Philip the Evangelist with Philip the 
Apostle may be no more trustworthy in his description of John. It 
is conceivable that the tradition of the high-priesthood of John has 
no firmer basis than the statement in John xviii. 16 that the nameless 
disciple was yywords tod apxvepéws. In any case, Polycrates’ state- 
ment does not justify the confidence with which Dr. Eisler revives 
the suggestion that John is the John ‘of the kindred of the high 
priest’ of Acts iv. 6. Moffatt has pointed out that Epiphanius (Haer. 
xxix, Ixxviii) decorated James the brother of the Lord also with the 
méradov. 

But if the Gospel was commonly attributed in at least the second 
half of the second century to John the son of Zebedee, it does not 
follow that the attribution was correct. And its falsity would be 
evident if the fact of the early death of this John could be established. 
But witnesses like George the Sinner do not inspire confidence. And 
it is surely as legitimate to argue that the prophecy of Mark x. 39 is 
the source of the tradition of John’s early martyrdom as that it is a 
vaticinium ex eventu. The Gospels contain other unfulfilled pre- 
dictions. However, Dr. Eisler claims that confirmation of the tradition 
may be found in Rev. xi. 3-11, which, following a suggestion of 
Bacon, he explains as a reference to the two sons of Zebedee, and 
therefore as a confirmation of the tradition of John’s deportation to 
Patmos by the emperor Claudius. For the command to eat the book 
and taste its bitterness (x. gf.) must be understood as a revelation to 
the Seer of his own impending martyrdom, and the ‘power to shut 
the heavens that it rain not’ (xi. 6) must refer to the famine in the 
reign of Claudius. But Dr. Eisler finds here far more than confirma- 
tion of the early martyrdom of John; it is, in effect, the clue to the 
origin of the Apocalypse. For if John the son of Zebedee died before 
any Christian churches had been founded in Asia Minor, he could not 
have written letters to the seven churches of Asia, nor would any 
forger have ascribed such letters to him. The present text of the 
Apocalypse is, therefore, a combination of two different books, one, 
ascribed to John of Ephesus, containing the seven letters, the other 
the revelation to John the son of Zebedee. The similarity of style 
and language, however, shows that both books were the work of the 
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same author, and the character of the thought strongly suggests tha 
Gaius of Rome and the Alogoi were right in attributing the composite 
book to Cerinthus. It is ultimately, therefore, to Cerinthus, and in 
particular to Rev. xiv. 3f., that we owe the conventional portrait of 
the Fourth Evangelist. Here, then, is the source of the confusion 
between the two Johns. It is due to the editor who combined into 
one book the two pseudepigrapha of Cerinthus, and who was re- 
sponsible also for the deletion in Luke of the prophecy of the martyrdom 
of the two sons of Zebedee and in Acts xii. 2 of the mention of the 
beheading of John, and who inserted the words ‘one from among the 
Twelve’ into the anti-Marcionite preface to Luke. The argument is 
ingenious. But it is based upon a whole series of unverifiable assump- 
tions. Rev. xi. 3-11 can bear, perhaps, the interpretation which 
Dr. Eisler puts upon it, but not only does it not demand such an 
interpretation, but the difficulties which are involved are more easily 
met by supposing it false. The authorship of Cerinthus needs 
stronger proof than the biased evidence of Gaius and the Alogoi, or 
the presence in the book of the strange story in chap. xii,or of the 
perhaps interpolated reference to virgins in xiv. 3f. And the far- 
reaching activities of the editor are as hypothetical as his own existence. 
However, it is in the light of this reconstruction of the history of 
the Apocalypse that Dr. Eisler interprets Fortunatian’s preface to the 
Gospel. It cannot be denied that his interpretation succeeds in giving 
to this queer preface at least a superficial coherence. That Papias 
could have claimed that he was himself the scribe of the Fourth 
Gospel is irreconcilable with his statement, quoted by Eusebius 
(though Eusebius seems to have misunderstood it), that he had 
collected the traditions of the presbyters not from themselves but 
from their followers. Dr. Eisler has a knowledge of the views of 
Papias greater than most scholars would dare to claim. But if he is 
right in his conclusion that Papias ascribed the Apocalypse and the 
Gospel to the same author, John the Elder, it is a reasonable inference 
that he could not have done so unless he believed that the Gospel had 
been written by a secretary who could write better Greek than his 
master. But, in the first place, it is not clear that the preface in its 
present form does attribute to Papias the claim to have been the 
scribe of the Fourth Gospel. And there is something to be said for 
the suggestion that what we have here is nothing but a secondary 
form of the legend in the Acts of John, with the name of Papias 
substituted for that of Prochorus. And, in the second place, the identi- 
fication of the scribe of the Gospel with Marcion, if it makes Fortu- 
natian’s preface coherent, creates more difficulties than it solves. 
Dr. Eisler’s attempt to find traces of Marcionism in the Gospel 
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reveals only how scanty such traces are, and how unsuccessful Marcion 
was in his supposed attempt to put his own interpretation of Chris- 
tianity into a Gospel which, as Goguel has said, ‘est tout nourri de 
l’Ancien Testament’, and of which at least a subordinate motive 
seems to have been, precisely, opposition to Gnosticism. Moreover, 
it is surely more reasonable to explain the absence of the words xai 6 
xdapos &” adrod éyévero (i. 10) in Origen’s Commentary or the relega- 
tion to the margin of the words t&v dvOpeirmwv (i. 4) in B as later 
Marcionite corrections than as representing the original draft of which 
the present text is the author’s revision. These variants, so far from 
supporting Dr. Eisler’s thesis, prove the unsatisfactory nature of the 
Gospel from the Marcionite point of view rather than the influence 
of Marcion in its composition. If the Gospel shows some sympathy 
with Gnosticism, it is the sympathy of one who understood its dangers, 
and whose refutation of it was, for that very reason, the more 
damaging and impressive. Indeed, the character of the Gospel itself 
belies Dr. Eisler’s theory of its origin. It bears the mark of a ‘ rare 
and lofty genius’. And it is inconceivable that a work of such artistic 
symmetry could have taken shape in the conditions which Dr. Eisler 
postulates. 

Who, then, was the author of the Fourth Gospel? The statement 
of John xxi. 24 should be a warning of the difficulty, and perhaps the 
hopelessness, of the search for an answer to this question. The 
necessity of reconciling his interpretation of Fortunatian’s preface 
with this statement leads Dr. Eisler to an explanation which takes no 
account of the problems which are raised by John xxi. But it is 
difficult to believe that, were it not for the necessity of such reconcilia- 
tion, he would not have recognized that to explain verse 24 as the 
Evangelist’s own witness to the testimony of the author of one of his 
sources is less natural than to suppose that it is an editor’s identifica- 
tion of the Evangelist with the Beloved Disciple. It does not follow 
that this identification was not mistaken. But it does follow that even 
at this early date the real author of the Gospel was not known. That 
the Evangelist meant himself by ‘ the disciple whom Jesus loved’ is, 
on the face of it, improbable. But if a tradition about a lone survivor 
of the apostolic circle, such as is implied in verse 23, existed, it would 
have been natural to draw the conclusion which the author of chap. 
xxi draws, that he was the mysterious unnamed disciple and the 
author of a Gospel which contained so much that was not to be found 
in the earlier Gospel tradition. But he did not know. And it is not, 
therefore, a matter for surprise if the secret remains hidden, and if, 
for one reader at least, it should seem that the main result of Dr. 
Eisler’s book, so far from providing a ‘simple and straightforward 
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solution of the Johannine problem’, is, paradoxically, to confirm what 
he calls the ‘hopeless verdict’ of Schweitzer, that ‘the literary problem 
of this book remains an insoluble enigma’. H. BuRNABY 


The Authorship of the Epistle to the Hebrews, by Wi1LL1AM LEONARD. 
Pp. xvi + 425. (Burns, Oates, & Washbourne, London, 1939.) 


Tuts large work has grown out of a study of the use of the Old ‘Testa- 
ment in the Epistle to the Hebrews. In its present form it ranges 
over practically all the matters that should be considered in discussing 
the question of the authorship of the document. The result of the 
investigation may be given in Professor Leonard’s own words (p. 387): 
‘ For myself personally the result of this study is a strong conviction 
that Paul, the Vessel of Election, is in a very full sense the author of 
the Epistle to the Hebrews. Not only the conception of the letter, 
under the inspiration of the Holy Ghost, but also the logical arrange- 
ment and all the substantial constituents of the literary form are the 
fruit of his great Apostolic mind and heart.’ (Cf. also p. 217.) 

After a discussion of the external and internal evidence in a general 
way in Chapter I, the author proceeds to a detailed comparison of 
Hebrews with the works of Paul in respect of theology, literary form, 
and use of the Old Testament. Under the last head he considers the 
provenance of the quotations, the mode of citation, the textual form 
of the citations, and the exegetical methods used. It is obvious that 
a detailed comparison of this kind can be most useful to students of 
the New Testament quite apart from any conclusions that may be 
drawn from it with regard to the authorship of Hebrews ; and it is no 
more than bare justice to Professor Leonard to say that a good many 
very interesting points emerge in the process of comparison. But, 
considered as an argument for the common authorship of Hebrews 
and the Pauline Corpus, there are features in the discussion which 
cause serious misgiving. 

Firstly, it is assumed that the Pauline side in the comparison should 
include not only the acknowledged epistles but also such seriously 
disputed documents as the Pastorals, and the speeches attributed to 
Paul in Acts as well. But if the comparison is to bring any conviction 
to the reader, it is desirable that it should begin on common ground— 
wherever it may end. 

Secondly, the manner in which the comparison is carried out does 
not help the reader to a clear grasp of the facts and of their relative 
importance. Indeed, the general effect of Dr. Leonard’s treatment on 
the present writer is to produce confusion and bewilderment. For 
example, at one point (p. 272) we set out from the important fact that 
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yéypanra, though very often used by Paul, is not used once in 
Hebrews to introduce an Old Testament quotation. This fact is then 
put on one side while we consider at length the citation-formulae 
employed in Hebrews and the possible dogmatic reasons why they 
were chosen. In particular it is pointed out that the use of elzev, 
eipnxev, Aéyec and the like with God as the implied subject of the verb 
is appropriate because in many cases God is actually the speaker of the 
words in the Old Testament (pp. 273-5). By this time the reader is 
in danger of forgetting about yéypamra: altogether ; in danger also of 
forgetting—if he ever knew—that Paul regularly uses yéypamra: to 
introduce Old Testament texts in which God Himself is the speaker." 

Thirdly, and this is the most serious matter, Professor Leonard 
does not seem to be at all clear in his own mind about the fundamental 
principles which should govern the comparison. When Paul and the 
author of Hebrews are being compared, similarities are everything 
and differences receive short shrift. 

‘A comparison of the Messianic nomenclature in Hebrews and the 
Paulines certainly reveals some remarkable differences. Our author 
never uses the combination Christ Fesus, which is so frequent with St. 
Paul that over a dozen examples can be cited from Romans alone. 
Also noteworthy is the relative infrequency of the name Jesus Christ 
(three examples as against seventeen in Romans). But, however 
interesting these and other similar facts may be, they prove nothing 
with regard to authorship’ (p. 55; similar sentiments pp. 84 n. 2, 
141, 274, and elsewhere). 

Putting aside all merely negative phenomena, attention is concen- 
trated on positive data: and here, of course, there is ample scope, and 
masses of facts are accumulated as proofs of Paul’s authorship of 
Hebrews. But in truth a great deal of the common matter on which 
stress is laid simply reflects the fact—which nobody disputes—that 
both Paul and the author of Hebrews were Christians. Further, 
insufficient notice is taken of the possibility that similarity of ideas 
may be due to the influence of Paul or his writings on the author of 
Hebrews. 

So much for Paul. But now comes Philo; and when comparisons 
are instituted between Philo and Hebrews it appears that similarities 
are ‘obvious thoughts on which any two minds might coincide’ (p. 
197), and that ‘coincidences of vocabulary and phrase need very 
cautious consideration’ (p. 214). It is the differences between Philo 
and Hebrews that are important. 
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* e.g. Rom. iv. 17; ix. 13, 33; xii. 19; xiv. 11. Contrast Rom. xii. 19 
yéypanra: yap’ Emoi EKAIKHCIC, é€r@ ANTATIOAWCW, A¢yer Kipios with Heb. 
X. 30 ofSapev yap rév eimévra” Emoi EKAIKHCIC, Ered ANTATIOAWCW, 
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We cannot have it both ways: and to the present writer Dr. 
Leonard’s treatment of the relations between Philo and Hebrews is far 
more convincing than his attempts to prove Pauline authorship for 
the epistle. Indeed, the exposition of the real and fundamental 
difference between Hebrews and Philo is the most valuable part of 
the book. 

Objection must be taken to the tone of the discussion. As one works 
through the book one is struck by the extreme respect shown to Roman 
Catholic workers in this field, a respect which stands in sharp contrast 
to the arrogant, not to say insolent, condescension with which Protes- 
tant scholars are treated. This is—to speak plainly—offensive. I will 
mention two most flagrant examples. On p. 351 Professor Leonard 
attacks Windisch in these terms: ‘ Windisch, it seems, means to be 
sarcastic, when he introduces his note on Hebrews 12. 27 with the 
remark: “Ein zweiter Exegetenbefund.” ‘The shaking of Sinai, he 
thinks, suddenly becomes in the mind of the writer the shaking of 
creation. But what did creation shake? Why not give the Apostle 
credit for at least a little intelligence? Surely he understood that a 
shaking supposes something to be shaken—the created and not the 
creatable.’ To this passage Professor Leonard appends the following 
footnote: ‘This seems to be the obvious meaning of his words: “ érx 
drag ist in 26 auf die Sinaioffenbarung bezogen, hier wie es scheint 
auf die Schépfung.” The act of creation seems to be regarded as the 
shaking of something. It appears so strange that one wonders whether 
that can be the author’s real meaning, but words are words.’ They 
are. And German words, like others, sometimes have more than one 
meaning. .Professor Leonard appears to be unaware that Schdpfung 
can also mean ‘ the (created) universe’. 

My second example is the treatment accorded to Bleek, whose 
massive work on Hebrews was published 1828-40. Professor 
Leonard makes great play with Bleek’s ignorance of the true readings 
of Codex Vaticanus (pp. 309 ff.); and it is perfectly true that Bleek’s 
information about the manuscript was singularly incomplete and in- 
accurate. It could hardly be otherwise, seeing that when Bleek’s work 
was done, and for long afterwards, scholars were denied all effective 
access to the manuscript. (The full story can be read in Gregory’s 

Texthritik, pp. 36-40, or in Scrivener-Miller, i. 109-19.) It is abun- 
dantly clear that Bleek’s conclusions about the relations of the O.T. 
quotations in Paul and in Hebrews to the types of LXX text found in 
B and A were based on insufficient and unreliable data. Here was an 
opportunity to set out the facts simply and clearly; and Professor 
Leonard would have done a real service by giving the O.T. quotations 
in Paul and Hebrews with the B and A texts of the LXX in parallel 
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columns with other relevant information about LXX readings added. 
Then we should have a basis for discussion. Professor Leonard has 
chosen another method, which is unsatisfactory in that the facts to be 
discussed are only brought out piecemeal in the course of the discus- 
sion. The discussion makes it clear that there is an important problem 
to be solved. In particular, when all the errors of previous workers in 
this field have been corrected, there still remains a considerable body 
of readings in the O.T. quotations of Hebrews which show affinity 
with A; and it will hardly do to get rid of these by suggesting that 
they are all cases where the manuscript tradition of the LXX has been 
influenced by reminiscences of the text of Hebrews. 

A final complaint must be made against the author’s irritating habit 
of relapsing into Latin and Latinisms for no apparent reason at all. 
Why in an English book should Greek Fathers, Josephus, and the New 
Testament be quoted in Latin? And we could willingly spare ‘ primi- 
genial’ and the mongrel ‘ protoparental’. T. W. MANson 


The Gothic Version of the Epistles, A Study of its Style and Textual 
History, by G. W. S. Friepricusen, M.A., D.Litt. (Oxford 
University Press, 1939.) 


Dr. FRIEDRICHSEN’S earlier work, The Gothic Version of the Gospels," 
is now followed by this companion volume. A reviewer of either of 
these works is hardly likely to possess equal knowledge both of Gothic 
and of New Testament textual criticism, and I certainly cannot claim 
this double distinction. Yet, taking Dr. Friedrichsen’s command of 
Gothic for granted, one can state his views and discuss them from 
the Latin side, with which his book is very much concerned, and to 
which I have devoted much of my life. 

The fragments of the Pauline* Epistles in Gothic represent every 
one of them, but not one, except Second Corinthians, in a complete 
state. An exact list of the fragments does not appear to be given in 
the present book, probably because the author expects his readers to 
have Gabelentz and Loebe or Streitberg at hand. It is given, outside 
these works, most accessibly in Gregory’s Textkritik.2 Their extent 
is such that conclusions applicable to the complete text may safely be 
drawn from them. 

The book is divided into five main sections and two indexes. 
The subjects of the sections are: The Underlying Greek Text ; The 


1926; see Burkitt in ¥.T.S. xxviii. 90-7. 
* It would have been better to add ‘ Pauline’ in the title of the book. 
3 p. 733. 
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Relation between Codd. Ambros. A and B; The Gothic Version— 
Translation Technique; Four Determining Factors whose Influence 
can be traced in the Renderings or Readings of the Extant Gothic 
Epistle Text; and Epilogus. In the course of the first section the under- 
lying Greek text is compared with the Chrysostom text, the ‘ Textus 
Receptus’, and the Graeco-Latin Claromontanus. The prominence 
thus given to the Textus Receptus is more than it deserves, seeing 
that it is based on the fortuitously collected and collated manuscripts 
employed by the earlier editors of the printed Greek. New Testament. 
It would have been enough to compare the Gothic with Greek texts 
known to have existed at the time the translation was made. On 
the other hand it was perfectly right to compare the Latin side of 
Claromontanus, because, though that manuscript is later than the 
Gothic version, the text is unquestionably in the main contemporary 
with, or even older than, the Gothic version. The comparison in the 
second section between the two manuscripts of the Gothic is every- 
thing that could be desired in thoroughness and clearness. The same 
may be said of the section dealing with the translation-technique of 
the version. Probably no one else has subjected this to such a critical 
examination. The author’s view that the original Gothic was a close 
translation of the Constantinopolitan Greek text is generally held, 
and probably may now be regarded as beyond dispute. But even 
more interesting than this is the discussion of certain Latin influences 
subsequently brought to bear upon the Gothic in its original form, 
as it is this modified text that is represented in the Gothic manuscripts. 
That a Latin version of the Epistles should be used in north Italy to 
revise the Gothic is perfectly natural, and it is now fairly well known 
that Latin-Gothic bilingual manuscripts existed and that fragments 
of such are still extant." But it was left to Dr. Friedrichsen to point 
out that the revisers used Latin commentaries as well as Latin codices, 
in particular the notorious ‘ Ambrosiaster’. 

A good deal of work has been done on this mysterious writer’s 
works since I began to study him over forty years ago, but so far as 
the actual words of the various author’s editions of the biblical text 
and the commentary on it are concerned, very little indeed. This is 
due to the strange fatality by which four of the five editors chosen 
by the Vienna Academy of Sciences have died without bringing out 
any part of the work. I refer to Karl Schenkl, Max Ihm, Heinrich 
Brewer, and Alois Feder. Father P. A. Grimm, S.J., of Nymegen, 
Holland, has inherited a large amount of material from his predecessors, 
and all who care for the progress of learning will wish him success 
in his enterprise. I have referred to this matter, because, when the 

* Friedrichsen, pp. 124 ff. 
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different author’s editions’ have been sorted out and dated, a study 
of Dr. Friedrichsen’s parallels will clarify the history of the Gothic 
version and of the Ambrosiaster commentary together. Even at this 
stage one can be very grateful to Dr. Friedrichsen for establishing 
another contact between Ambrosiaster and North Italy or some other 
locality of ‘the Goths of the dispersion’.* The process of identifica- 
tion of certain biblical manuscripts and patristic writings as Arian or 
Gothic or both together having now begun, the next generation may 
hope to see the segregation more complete and exact. 

It has been possible to refer only to certain portions of this learned, 
convincing, and suggestive book, which demands the closest study. 
A few notes may here be appended : ‘ Sedul.’ need not now be added 
to ‘Pel.’, for it is clear that Sedulius simply took over the Pelagius 
text with much of the Pelagian commentary, and built his own round 
it (passim); read ‘Scripture’ for ‘Script’ (p. 142); ‘misconstrue’ is 
a verb, not a substantive, at least in literary English (p. 176); for 
‘commentary of’ read rather ‘commentary on’ (p. 215); for ‘in 
succeeding work’ read ‘on succeeding works’ (p. 216); for ‘ peregrin- 
are’ read ‘ peregrinari’ (p. 222); for ‘recapitulare’ read ‘ recapitulari’ 
(p. 224); ‘Primasius’ should be ‘ Pseudo-Primasius’ or ‘Cassiod. 
discip.’ (p. 231); ‘III’ (p. 253, n. 1) is incomprehensible to me; 
‘were’ should be ‘ was’ (p. 264); read ‘European’ for ‘ Europaean’ 
(p. 265); read ‘ Tréves’ for ‘ Treves’ (p. 268); Dr. Lowe (C.L.A. 281) 
dates the Brescia manuscript in the first half of the sixth century 
(p. 274); Jerome’s commentary on Matthew of A.D. 398 is overlooked 
on p. 278; finally, in the ‘List of Passages’ the references to the 
Epistles of St. Paul are in the curious order 2 Cor., Eph., Gal. 

A. SOUTER 


Roman and Christian Imperialism, by J. WestBURY-JONES. Pp. xxxvii + 
374. (Macmillan, 1939.) 


Tus book is mainly a study of the interaction of Roman law and 
Christianity down to the time of Justinian. Its quality is scarcely 
improved by an attempt to combine with its chief purpose a subsidiary 
one of showing why and how the Church came to its position of 
ascendancy in the Empire. Some such desire as this seems to account 
for chapters i and ii (‘The Two Empires’ and ‘The Roman Empire 
the Handmaid of Early Christianity’) and for parts of chapter iv. 
So far as it may be intended to prepare the reader for what turns out 


* See A. Souter, The Earliest Latin Commentaries on the Epistles of St. Paul 
(Oxford, 1927), pp. 49 ff. 

* The expression is Dr. Friedrichsen’s (p. x). 
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to be the substance of the work, the somewhat lengthy Introduction 
must be regarded as misleading. ‘Roman jurisprudence provided 
early Christian teachers with language and modes of thought by 
means of which they might give expression to the truths which they 
desired to propagate.’ ‘ Christianity unquestionably affected the sub- 
stance and modified the theories of Roman jurisprudence, at any rate 
from the time of Constantine’ (p. 105). The book is mostly a de- 
velopment of these statements. 

Dr. Westbury-Jones says that ‘the study of Roman law has been 
generally regarded as so alien to the domain of theology that it has 
been almost wholly neglected by modern biblical and theological 
students’ (ibid.). In so far as this may be the case, gratitude should 
be forthcoming from these quarters for the material which the author 
has produced from the Roman legal sources. The treatment of Christian 
literature is not usually very striking and at times indeed it awakens 
misgiving. There are oddities of interpretation and suggestion, not 
unmingled with points of value, to be met with in chapters iii (‘ Jesus 
Christ a Roman Subject)’, iv (‘Three World Imperialists’, namely 
Alexander, Augustus, and Jesus), and v (‘Jesus Christ a Roman 
Prisoner’). The subject of Paul’s indebtedness to Roman law for 
metaphors such as adoption, inheritance, tutelage, slavery, and manu- 
mission is prominent in the chapter bearing the title ‘St. Paul the 
Roman Jurist’ (pp. 104-81), which also elaborates in other ways 
the remark, ‘It is a peculiarity of St. Paul’s thinking that in the 
handling of certain themes it moves predominantly in the sphere of 
legal relations. This fact must be due to his acquaintance with 
Roman law’ (pp. 108-9). Except in the case of Tertullian, no serious 
effort is made to show how the ‘African Lawyers—Defenders of the 
Faith’ (ch. vii is so styled) were affected by Roman jurisprudence. 
The task in hand being what it is, the pages which have to do with 
Minucius Felix, Lactantius, Arnobius, and Cyprian serve no useful 
purpose. In his account of Tertullian’s conception of the Trinity, 
the author does, however, examine his use of the terms ‘substantia’ 
and ‘persona’. He concludes that ‘it is as a jurist (more than as 
a Stoic) that Tertullian construes the Godhead’ (p. 191). On this 
point, and for several of his statements about ‘ persona’, the author 
follows A. M. Fairbairn very closely, too closely for the manner of 
acknowledging the debt. Some at all events are likely to find that 
the three concluding chapters contain the most serviceable things 
in the book. The author appears to be more at home when he 
investigates Christian influence upon the imperial legislation, as 
he does in this latter half of the work. His use of the Codes of 
Theodosius and of Justinian, as well as of other sources, is often 
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in evidence. Constantine has a chapter to himself, and so has 
Justinian. The tables supplied on pp. 228 f., 247f. to indicate the 
subjects and sources of laws which are held to owe something to 
Christianity are welcome in default of an adequate index. As to the 
chapter with which the book virtually ends (‘Christianity and Social 
Institutions’, pp. 250-363), let it be said that Dr. Westbury-Jones 
arrives at his judgements on the issues raised—marriage, patria 
potestas, the child, the wife, the widow, the slave—in the course of 
historical surveys which to many will surely be interesting and 
instructive. 

It was noticed, among other things, that Quirinius should be read 
for Quirinus on pp. 48, 75, 373; xaTypynrat for karnpyra on p. 120; 
Rom. ii. 12-14 for Rom. xi. 12-14 on p. 148; Rom. iii. 21-26 for 
Rom. iii. 2-26 on p. 176; Soli for Sali on p. 200; Oscan for Oscam 
on p. 256; § iv for Epistle iv on p. 238, footnote 3. The Epistle to 
Diognetus (for ‘of’ read ‘to’ on p. 366, line 29) is ascribed to Justin 
Martyr on p. 153. The text is in disorder on p. 197, lines 17-20. 
Many Greek words have been left carelessly accented. 

W. H. CapMAN 


Two Ancient Christologies, by R. V.SELLERS. Pp.xiv+257. (S.P.C.K., 
London, 1940.) 


Dr. SELLERs’s previous work on Eustathius makes him no newcomer 
in the field of patristic studies. His present work consists of a careful, 
thorough, and learned comparison of the Christologies of Antioch 
and Alexandria. He rightly insists that both are determined by 
soteriological considerations, but he is too much inclined to approxi- 
mate the two Christologies and to blur their essential differences. 
Clearly they had much in common. They were both in the main 
Greek systems of thought and both worked within the Christian 
religious tradition. Both found their estimate of the other warped 
by personal jealousies. The real question is how far such subjective 
factors may be taken. According to Dr. Sellers the two schools were 
fundamentally one in principle. But his statement of the first 
principles of each school either represents what each school at its 
most conciliatory was prepared to grant to the other or what Chalcedon 
deemed it safe to take from each. What each school really thought 
important may be found in the systems of its extremists who threw 
caution or conciliation to the winds. Thus the defence of Cyril on 
pp. 80-106 would be more convincing were it not for the acknow- 
ledged indebtedness to him of the Monophysite Patriarch Severus 
and of the heresiarch Eutyches. Nor again is Dr. Sellers’s defence 
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of the Antiochenes wholly convincing. On p. 174 his conclusion tells 
against the weight of the evidence he quotes. His belief that Nestorius 
was unjustly accused of heresy has already been maintained by 
Dr. Bethune-Baker, but rests upon an unduly optimistic acceptance 
of Nestorius’s claims for himself. He disclaims that he ever taught 
a doctrine of Two Sons, but if he overloads the unity of the Incarnate 
person so that it cracks under the strain, then his denials must be set 
aside and the charge reintroduced. The fact that both Nestorius and 
Cyril use the communicatio idiomatum by itself proves nothing. It is 
not this device, but the theory to which it is attached, that is significant. 
It is a pity that Dr. Sellers offers no treatment either of Eutyches 
or of Chalcedon. Much of what he laments on p. 234 occurred at 
Chalcedon, and a treatment of Eutyches might have led to a modifi- 
cation of his judgement of Cyril. 

For all this, Dr. Sellers has written an extremely valuable contribu- 
tion to patristic study, always up to date in its use of authorities and 
editions. Especially valuable are his long notes on writers usually 
omitted in this kind of treatment. There are obvious misprints on 
pp. 84 and 170, and, I hope, in n. 1, p. 69. H. E. W. TurNER 


La formula pia ovcia tpeis iroordces en San Gregorio de Nisa, 
por SEVERINO GoNnzALEZ, S.J. Pp. xix+146. Analecta Gregoriana, 
xxi. (Romae, apud aedes Universitatis Gregorianae, 1939.) 


Tue work of the Cappadocian fathers, and especially of St. Gregory 
of Nyssa, in clearing up the phraseology and expounding the doctrines 
of the incarnation and the holy trinity was of the greatest importance 
and the highest value. Consequently any competent discussion of 
their work has great interest. In his careful study of St. Gregory 
of Nyssa Prof. Gonzalez has supplied a valuable contribution to such 
discussion. Taking the formula pia odeia rpeis iroordcers as sum- 
marizing the doctrine of the holy trinity he investigates the history 
of the words and the use of them by St. Gregory of Nyssa with 
painstaking skill. The investigation illuminates the whole subject, 
and amid much else shows clearly the doctrine held by St. Gregory 
of Nyssa about the relation of the Son to the procession of the Holy 
Ghost. Students of patristic theology in the fourth century will do 
well to read the book with care. In his full study of the literature 
Prof. Gonzalez has taken into account writings of English scholars, 
including several articles which appeared in this JOURNAL. We may 
forgive him his apparent opinion that St. Paul was the author of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews. D. STONE 
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Die Theologie des Eusebius von Caesarea, by H. Berkuor. Pp. 206. 

(Uitgeversmaatschappij Holland, Amsterdam, 1939.) 

Dr. BerKHoF begins by reminding us that in Eusebius the writer 
of the first Church History has overshadowed the theologian and 
apologist. The object of the work under review is to redress the 
balance, and to place Eusebius in relation to the thought of his time 
and its momentous theological issues. We may say at once that 
Dr. Berkhof has carried out his aim in a clear and methodical manner. 
After a somewhat brief description of the political and theological 
background of the third century up to the time of Eusebius, there 
follows an account of his apologetic works, and this in turn is 
followed by the main portion of the book, which discusses his theology 
generally. An account of the part he played in the Arian controversy 
brings the book to a conclusion. 

The description of Eusebius as a theologian, though scarcely 
flattering, is not unjust. He was perpetually hovering between two 
positions, that of a bare monotheism, in which the term God is 
applied strictly to the Father only and there is no room for a doctrine 
of the essential Trinity, and that of pantheism, in which the Deity is 
in a sense an attribute of all created things. He had no place in his 
thought for the doctrine of God outlined by Alexander, with its 
Sabellian tendency; hence in the Arian controversy Eusebius went 
over to the side of the opponents of Alexander. True, in opposition 
to the Arians, Eusebius drew a sharp distinction between the genera- 
tion of the Son and the creation of the world. But his pneumatology 
proves again that this opposition is not fundamental. Hence he was 
able to write extenuatingly of the errors of the Arians. 

We may modify Dr. Berkhof’s criticism if we are prepared to admit 
that Eusebius was unfortunate in living when he did. His Ecclesias- 
tical History no less than his theology discloses at once his strength 
and his weakness. He was far superior as a retailer of other men’s 
opinions than as their critic. Had he been born one hundred years later 
he would no doubt have given us a valuable, documented account of 
the Arian controversy and come down on the side of the angels. But 
he was not the man to appear to advantage in a period of theological 
flux. He lacked clarity of thought and strength of conviction. He 
was too easily swayed by the opinions of his friends, among whom 
he numbered many Arians. His vacillation in this controversy may 
be paralleled in the History in questions where antiquity did not give 
him a clear lead, e.g., as regards Revelation, which he places either 
among the acknowledged or the spurious books ! 

An additional merit of this book is that it includes also an 
account of the views of Eusebius on Church doctrine, sacraments, 
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&c., reference to which is not readily found in other works. We might 
add to Dr. Berkhof’s account of the eucharistic teaching of Eusebius 
that it, as well as his general theology, shows a kinship with the 
Alexandrian by reason of its ‘symbolic’ character. On p. 148 refer- 
ence to owrnpiov mdBous améppnta avpBoda (H.E. x. 3. 3) should have 
been made. His use, too, of tpdzefa in this connexion may be 
paralleled in Dionysius of Alexandria. 

The book is clearly and attractively printed. But an unsatisfactory 
feature is that the references to passages in Eusebius are given by 
page and line of particular editions only, and not also by book, 
chapter, and section of the work in question. J. E. L. OuLtton 


Place de la liturgie dans la tradition des lettres grecques, by SOPHIE 
ANTONIADIS. Pp. xvi+ 367. (A. W. Sijthoff’s Uitgeversmij N.V., 
Leyden, 1939.) 

Tue author of this book is Professor of post-classical Greek in the 

University of Leyden. In the Introduction she comments on the 

fact that among the many studies of the language and conceptions 

contained in the texts of the post-classical period, the place of the 
liturgy in the Greek literary tradition has commonly been neglected. 

In the present volume she has endeavoured to make good this defect 

and to present the Greek liturgy as an artistic and literary conception, 

a product of the collaboration of a whole people, so as to form a 

sacred epic, rich in dramatic elements. 

The text on which she bases her inquiry is that in use in the 
Orthodox Church to-day, the liturgy of St. Chrysostom, which is 
printed in full, with a French translation and occasional short notes, 
while an Appendix contains the liturgies of the Apostolic Constitu- 
tions, St. James, St. Mark, and the prayers of the liturgy of St. Basil, 
as given in Brightman’s Eastern Liturgies. 

The author’s treatment of her subject is divided into three parts. 
Part I contains a preparatory analysis of the liturgy, followed by the 
text and translation, a discussion of the citations in the liturgy from 
the Old and New Testaments, and a study of the relations of 
‘Chrysostom’ to the other texts printed in the volume. Part II deals 
more fully with the vocabulary and with questions of style and 
rhythm. 

In dealing with the citations from Scripture the author points out 
that by borrowings from the language of the sacred books and often 
by refashioning them into new phrases the redactors of the liturgy 
have helped to form a new liturgical style, in which the simplicity 
of the Gospel language and the style of the Septuagint, so full of 
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Alexandrinisms and foreign elements, are set side by side without any 
sense of discordance. 

In dealing with the relations of ‘Chrysostom’ to the other liturgical 
texts the author has much that is interesting to say about the character- 
istic ideas and forms of liturgical expression found in each of them. 
In the Liturgy of the Apostolic Constitutions the style is marked by 
prolixity and exhibits the mentality and art of the schools of rhetoric, 
and is also full of philosophic ideas. In ‘James’ the influence of the 
schools of rhetoric is also noticeable, and the sentiment of respect for 
the sacred places of Jerusalem shows its local colouring. ‘Mark’ is 
usually the most picturesque and contains allusions to local conditions 
and the social life of Egypt. With ‘Basil’ and ‘Chrysostom’ we 
pass into a different world and find a more objective type of text, 
in which, while the dramatic action is preserved, the language is of a 
more abstract and hieratic character, and, though lacking in the his- 
torical interest and mystic appeal of the other texts, is more concise 
and readily understood, and has a rhythm and beauty of its own. 

The author enters upon more contentious discussions when, on the 
ground of her purely literary analysis and appreciation of the various 
texts, she propounds the theory that all the liturgical texts are related 
to one another, and that ‘Chrysostom’, above all, does not seem to 
ignore any of the others. In some few expressions she traces the 
influence of the Apostolic Constitutions, in others of ‘ Mark’, while in 
other passages, not found in ‘ Basil’, she thinks that ‘Chrysostom’ draws 
upon ‘ James’ with which, in her view, it shows special sympathy. 
She further assumes that ‘ Basil’ too in its vocabulary betrays the 
influence of ‘James’, though she refers in a note (p. 107) to the 
contrary view of Lietzmann in his Messe und Herrenmahl. 

It may be questioned, however, whether the judgements thus formed 
are not somewhat too subjective in character. The author does not 
take full account of the conclusions to which the comparison of sources 
and other factors have led liturgical scholars. Our present texts of 
‘James’ and ‘ Mark’, when compared with the Syriac St. James and 
the Coptic, both show traces of considerable infiltrations from the 
Byzantine Liturgy, and several of the examples which she quotes may 
more naturally be explained as due to this cause. Elsewhere the 
author shows the same failure to take into account the results of 
the critical study of some of the documents which she quotes, as e.g. 
when she adduces one of the spurious Pfaffian fragments attributed to 
Irenaeus as evidence of his teaching (p. 144), or again when she appeals 
to a commentary attributed to St. Sophronius of Jerusalem, the date 
of which Brightman (L.E.W. p. xciv) places at a much later period, 
as evidence for the existence of the Prothesis in the sixth century. 
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The merit of the author’s work lies, however, in another direction, 
and her study of the phraseology, style, and general presentation of the 
prayers and action of the liturgy is full of interest and a real contribu- 
tion to the subject. The liturgy, she says, has often been compared 
to the ancient drama. It is, in fact, a dramatic poem in which the 
primary réle is that of the priest, next to whom, but indispensable, is 
the deacon, who by short phrases summons the people to some parti- 
cular action or prayer, and reminds them of the attitude fitting for 
such a solemnity. The people, who, in ‘Chrysostom’ as in classical 
tragedy, are called yopds, do not play an active part, but respond to 
the invitation to prayer or contrition, and in fitting language show 
their understanding of the rite. 

In dealing with the literary style of ‘Chrysostom’ the author 
maintains that, though it has a character of its own, it bears a family 
relationship to the cultured literature of the fourth century both 
Christian and pagan, and shows the influence of the renaissance of 
Greek culture which arose in the third and fourth centuries, and 
of which Christians availed themselves. 

Part III deals with the influence of the liturgy on society, and illus- 
trates this from the testimony of Christian writers. The earlier period 
is dealt with in a cursory manner, and the author shows a curiously 
defective sense of the historical evolution of Eucharistic thought and 
expression, when she boldly states that ‘chez les Péres célébres du 
Iv siécle tout le surnaturel de la transsubstantiation parait déja venir 
d’une tradition lointaine’ (p. 139). 

She is, however, more at home when she comes to the Byzantine 
period, and deals with the commentaries on the liturgy by the meta- 
physical, mystical, and ascetic writers among the later Greek theolo- 
gians, for whom the liturgy is a presentation in its different stages 
of the life of Christ. In an interesting reference to the Book of Cere- 
monies of the Emperor Constantine Porphyrogenitus she notes ‘the 
astonishing resemblance, almost identity’ of the ecclesiastical and 
the imperial ceremonial (p. 192 f.). Of the place assigned to the 
Emperor and of the homage rendered to him, she says that the prince 
acquired something of a Divine rank, and the Deity was in turn re- 
presented ‘as a God-prince, Pantocrator, the powerful King of the 
Universe’ (p. 193; cf. Introduction, p. xv). 

The author emphasizes the contrast between the liturgy as it appears 
in the Apostolic Constitutions and in ‘Chrysostom’. In the former 
we find lengthy and drawn-out prayers, full of philosophical reminis- 
cences, but little in the way of ceremonies, and with no Little or 
Great Entrance. ‘Chrysostom’, on the other hand, represents a con- 
ception of the liturgy as action no less than prayer. While the priest 
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recites silently (uvoriuds) prayers in which he meditates on the theme 
of the liturgy, the people are occupied with the liturgical action and 
the appropriate chants which accompany it. 

In two interesting passages (pp. 221, 248) the author raises the 
question whether the liturgy was understood by the people. She 
adduces Chrysostom as evidence that in his time the people of 
Antioch showed no great appreciation of the liturgy, and contends 
that it was only later that the Greek people by its imagination, its 
vivacity, its dramatic instinct collaborated with the redactors of the 
liturgy and gave life to the text. The chants, the hymns, and the 
resources of art and legend contributed to this end, and it was a simple 
monk, Moschus, in the sixth century, to whose suggestion the impressive 
silences of the office were due. The dramatic instinct led the clergy 
to create the Little and the Great Entrances, while in the eighth century 
the controversy on the ikons resulted in their being placed on the 
screen and gave rise to the iconostasis. The nation completed in its 
own way the work of the compilers. It was this dramatic interest which 
enabled the liturgy to be understood. Each worshipper found in its 
rich material that which corresponded to his intellectual and moral 
tendencies, according as each was moved by the art which enhanced 
the mystery of the sacrifice, or the grandiose ceremonial, or the happy 
choice of Gospel sayings which proclaim the hope of redemption. In 
the dark days of calamity the liturgy assumed the importance of a 
labarum, which men felt bound to protect alike from the Turks in the 
East and the Franks in the West. 

The book is an appreciative and sympathetic study of the Greek 
liturgy as a piece of literature and shows great insight into its inner 
spirit and significance, no less than its historic and social importance. 
Though written from a point of view different from that of the more 
critical studies of the liturgical expert, it will be a useful addition to 
our studies of the Greek rite. J. H. SRAWLEY 


Das morgenlandische Ménchtum, by Dr. STEPHAN Scuiwietz. Bd. III: 
pp. viii+ 440. (Missionsdruckerei St. Gabriel, Médling bei Wien, 
1938.) 

THE veteran author is to be congratulated on the patience and tenacity 

with which he has held, throughout an active life, to a literary task 

projected in youth. It was as long ago as 1898 that he began to 
contribute articles to the Archiv fiir katholisches Kirchenrecht on the 
nature and history of early Christian asceticism in Egypt. This led 
to his projecting a comprehensive history of early Eastern asceticism 
to the end of the fourth century. The first volume of Das 
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morgenldndische Ménchtum appeared at Mainz in 1904, and consisted 
of articles from the Archiv over the preceding five years, slightly revised 
and accompanied by a general review of early Egyptian monachism. 
It received a welcome in the Revue d'histoire ecclésiastique from the 
lamented Mgr. Ladeuze, and an appreciative review in this JOURNAL 
(vi. 443-5) from the pen of Dom Cuthbert Butler. The second 
volume was delayed until 1913, and was limited in scope to the 
Sinaitic peninsula and Palestine. A third volume, to cover Syria, 
Asia Minor, and Mesopotamia, with indices for the three volumes, 
was promised immediately. But war rendered the promise vain and 
even cheated this second volume of the notice it deserved; though, 
on the eve of the war, van Cauwenbergh, in R.H.E., approved it as 
maturer in quality than its predecessor. And now, forty years after 
the start, Dr. Schiwietz has brought out his third volume, with 
Europe again overshadowed. In it Asia Minor is unrepresented, 
and so Basilian origins, the movement connected with the name of 
Eustathius of Sebaste, and the obscurer beginnings of the ascetic 
life in western Asia Minor and Constantinople, remain uncovered. 
Neither is there the promised index. 

The volume to hand carries forward the story for Syria, Meso- 
potamia, and Persia, and is based on a scholarly use of the less 
questionable sources, the Historia religiosa of Theodoret, Sozomen’s 
account of the monks, Chrysostom, and Palladius’ Life of Chrysostom, 
and the Vita Alexandri, in Greek; Jerome’s Vita Malchi; and, of 
Syriac sources, the Hymns of St. Ephraem, Lives of saints Ephraem, 
Symeon Stylites, Rabbula, and Abraham of Kiduna, the Testament 
of St. Ephraem (of which a rendering based on Duval occupies 
pp. 156-65), and the Chronicles of ps-Joshua Stylites and Michael 
Syrus. As appendices the author gives facsimiles from London and 
Berlin manuscripts, with translations, of two Sugithas attributed to 
a niece of Abraham of Kiduna. Dr. Schiwietz recognizes that the 
reader of this third volume is more at a loss than before for a back- 
ground of relevant general church-history. He tries to meet the need 
with a short sketch of the spread of Christianity in the Orient, 
covering his first eighteen pages. Such a task could hardly be carried 
out to the satisfaction of all critics; and our author devotes ten of 
his eighteen pages to an account of the church in the Persian empire, 
which he bases on the Chronicle of Arbela. 

It is well known that this document, discovered by Dr. A. Mingana 
in 1907, received a somewhat extravagant welcome. Still, in 1925, 
Felix Haase gave it the place of honour in his account of Persian 
Christianity on pp. 94-111 of his Altkirchliche Kirchengeschichte 
nach orientalischen Quellen. But in that same year Pére Peeters 
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published an article entitled Le passionaire d’Adiabéne (Analecta 
Bollandiana, xliii. 263-305) in which he brought the Chronicle into 
relation with some of the Syriac hagiology concerned with the great 
persecution under Sapur II. The results were adverse to the very 
high character that Sachau, Harnack, and Haase had attributed to 
the Chronicle as a historical source. Pére Peeters brings to such 
a task not only a remarkable knowledge of oriental Christian literature 
but also a critical understanding of hagiology as such, not to be 
equalled outside the Bollandist company. Father Ortiz de Urbina, 
in his Gottheit Christi bei Afrahat (1933; pp. 29, 30), was sufficiently 
impressed by Peeters’s argument to forswear all use of the Chronicle 
as a firm basis for Persian church history, pending its further critical 
evaluation. 

Dr. Schiwietz dismisses too lightly (in a footnote to p. 8) Pére 
Peeters’s article, and appears not to know the work of Ortiz de 
Urbina, which is very relevant to his fifty-fourth chapter. But even 
as he was printing, Peeters (in A.B. lvi. 135, note) was reiterating 
his distrust of the ‘trop fameuse Chronique’. Perhaps he exaggerates 
a little on his side. But Dr. Schiwietz, for his, seems to adopt a 
critical attitude towards Pére Peeters, as by instinct ; witness (p. 352) 
his attack on an article by the Bollandist in Recherches de Science 
Religieuse, 1928. There may be some justification for criticism. But 
when our author cuts off the tail of a sentence of his victim, and 
represents him as saying that Theodoret does not mention Eusebius 
of Chalcis (he does, of course, as Peeters says on the page following 
that from which his part-sentence is plucked), whereas what he really 
says is that Theodoret does not enumerate him among the disciples 
of Julian Saba, there is an appearance of haste to criticize. 

Dr. Schiwietz has accepted, in his own mind, the idea that, though 
no oriental counterpart to the Acts of the Apostles was ever penned, 
Christianity spread as quickly in the East as the West. The Chronicle 
of Arbela, asserting Christianity to have flourished in Adiabene from 
the opening of the second century, suits his view. But it cannot be 
regarded as assured while such accounts of Osrhoenian Christian 
origins as that given by Professor Walter Bauer in the first chapter 
of his Rechtgldubigkeit und Ketzerei im dltesten Christentum remain 
unrefuted. Dr. Schiwietz does not notice Bauer; and while he 
characterizes as legendary the part played by Addai in the Osrhoenian 
cycle, he takes him for a historical apostolic man on the authority of 
the Chronicle of Arbela. He goes so far as to suggest that the name 
Addai is an abbreviation of Adonijah, and to call attention to the 
prevalence of Old Testament names among the early bishops of 
Arbela (p. 14). This is just as speculative as Professor Burkitt’s 
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suggestion that the name Addai would offer the Greek form Tatian ; 
but Burkitt’s suggestion opens a prospect in which the starting-point 
of the Chronicle (which, as Sachau and Haase claim, shows indepen- 
dence of the Osrhoenian Addai-legend), as well as of the other 
tradition, is the historical activity of the fiery apologist in the East. 

The controversy over the Chronicle of Arbela does not make much 
difference to Dr. Schiwietz’s book as a whole. But it calls to mind 
the urgent need for further work on the early history of Eastern 
Christianity, and in particular for a dispassionate and careful recon- 
sideration of the Chronicle of Arbela. 

A virtue of Dr. Schiwietz’s book is its recognition of an auto- 
chthonic character of Oriental asceticism, which persisted in spite of 
the influence of Egyptian monastic patterns. He deals very well in 
chapter 55 with the legend of Eugenius the Egyptian as ‘founder’ 
of monachism in the Orient. The statement on p. 401, however, 
that Sozomen’s monastic founder, Aones, bears a name which is the 
Graecized form of Abun, is hard to swallow. 

Such traits as the last are perhaps indicative of impatience rather 
than failure of judgement. Dr. Schiwietz is a scholar, and this third 
volume is very welcome and fills a waiting gap. 

The proof-reading has, on the whole, been good; but the false 
reference Oriens Christianus, on p. 18, for Orientalia Christiana, is of 
the kind that wastes time. 


St. Philippe Néri by ANpRE BaupRILLART. Pp. 196. (Gabalda, 
Paris, 1939.) 

THIs new volume in the series ‘ Les Saints’ follows the general lines 
of its predecessors, which are written for an educated devout public, 
and not for specialists. The material for a life of St. Philip Neri was 
ready to hand, as Professor Baudrillart tells in his preface, in the 
excellent study by Louis Ponnelle and Louis Bordet, published in 
1928, and englished by Father R. F. Kerr in 1932 under the title of 
St. Philip Neri and the Roman society of his times. It is thus, against 
the local and temporal background, that the story of St. Philip should 
be told. The biographical model followed in the series ‘Les Saints’, 
with its leaning to anecdote and characterization, inevitably, with 
such a subject, sacrifices historical interest and comprehension. This 
volume may therefore succeed best by sending readers to the larger 
work. St. Philip represents an aspect of the Counter-reformation 
which has wide appeal. W. TELFER 
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Holy Images: an Inquiry into Idolatry and Image-worship in Ancient 
Paganism and in Christianity, by EpwyN Bevan. Pp. 184, with 
4 plates. (London, Allen & Unwin, 1940.) 


Tuis book, the preface explains, represents an expansion of four of 
the author’s Gifford Lectures, the rest of which appear in his recent 
work, Symbolism and Belief. They form a popular account, pleasantly 
written and for the most part accurate, of the history of cult-images 
in classical paganism, their adoption by Christianity, and the com- 
promises with them effected by Judaism. Relatively much space is 
given to the quaint and curious subtleties of sundry doctors, Christian 
and other, who sought a reconciliation between the iconoclasm of the 
Second Commandment and the deep-rooted instinct of their followers 
to have a visible representation of the object of their worship. The 
author’s own opinions, as might be expected, are those of a moderate 
and enlightened man who recognizes the place of symbolism in re- 
ligion and also the tendency of the uninformed to fall into a kind of 
fetishism. 

There are a few slips and inadequacies. When aniconic worship is 
discussed, as it is in Lecture I, the classical dissertation of de Visser 
should be referred to, and no account of the use of temple-statues 
in Greece should fail to cite the magnificent defence of them by 
Wilamowitz-Moellendorff, Glaube der Hellenen, i, p. 104. Occasionally, 
but very seldom, an ancient author has been slightly misunderstood ; 
and it is a little misleading to say, as on p. 13, that ‘ anthropologists 
have told us’ this and that, as if all anthropologists agreed on what 
are sometimes highly controversial points. 


Zeus, a Study in Ancient Religion, by A. B. Cook (Vol. III, parts i 
and ii: Zeus, god of the Dark Sky (Earthquakes, Clouds, Wind, Dew, 
Rain, Meteorites)). Pp. xxix+ 1299, with 83 plates and 929 other 
illustrations. (Cambridge, University Press, 1940.) 


As if in defiant answer to the latest attack upon European civilization 
comes forth this concluding part of the diligent author’s gigantic work. 
It is now thirty-three years since Dr. Cook began the task of setting 
forth all that is known about Zeus and the gods variously connected 
or identified with him, and also his own and others’ conjectures on the 
abundant material. He apologizes in his preface for the slowness with 
which he has accomplished his design, but this is really needless. The 
average annual output comes to about 142 pages of large size, close 
packed with references and mostly, owing to fullness of the notes, in 
small type. This, without counting the vast array of plates and other 
illustrations, would alone absolve any scholar from the charge of 
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idleness, even if it were not common knowledge that Dr. Cook has 
much else to occupy him. 

The arrangement of the book might be described as associative. Zeus, 
by common consent, is a weather-god, and this volume continues the 
account of his activities in this capacity. After some discussion of earth- 
quakes, including incidentally a good deal of material on Poseidon, whom 
the author, wrongly in my opinion, thinks a by-form of Zeus, we come 
to the long section on clouds, and here to such things as Aristophanes’ 
play of that name, also (via Cloud-Cuckoo-Town) his Birds, then 
(pp. 99 ff.) Ixion’s cloud-phantom, Plato’s story of a phantom Eurydike, 
and hence to the death of Orpheus. Winds lead (pp. 112 ff.) to the 
Tritopatores, explained as ancestral ghosts, and so to a number of 
figures whose connexion with winds is not always obvious. Page 165 
starts a discussion on Zeus and the dew, which includes an account 
of the Arrhephoroi. But here unfortunately, the author seems to have 
made no use of L. Deubner’s Aftische Feste (Berlin, 1932), which 
disposes (p. 13) of the confusion between Arrhephoroi and Herse- 
phoroi, into which Dr. Cook falls, to the great damage of his argument. 
This is the more remarkable because further on (p. 592 and elsewhere) 
Deubner’s admirable work is consulted. Incidentally to this section, 
Hephaistos and his relations with Athena are introduced, the conclusion, 
which I think quite untenable, being reached that they were the pri- 
meval god and goddess of the Akropolis. There seems to be some 
confusion between the acknowledged fact that Hephaistos is non-Greek 
and probably pre-Greek and the unsubstantiated theory that his arrival 
in Greece proper, as opposed to Asia Minor, is very early. An immense 
space is devoted to myths and rites dealing with water, water-vessels 
(hence also the Danaids), and stories of golden and other rain. So we 
come to the various titles of Zeus which connect him with rain, with 
wealth and prosperity in general, and with the ritual of the Akropolis, 
especially the Bouphonia, at which point (p. 610) the theory is pro- 
pounded that the ox sacrificed at that festival was Zeus himself, and 
that earlier still the victim had been human, a ‘Frazerian’ king, 
whereof Dr. Cook finds many examples in Greece, though I confess 
I can be sure of none in the classical area, early or late. A large 
section of the work is then devoted to Athena, her attributes, legends, 
and connexion with Zeus. Here I am glad to find at least one place 
(p. 735) where Dr. Cook and I are in full agreement on an important 
point. Athena dealt with, meteorites and baityls fill most of the rest 
of Part i. Part ii, besides a good index, has three monographs in the 
form of appendices, two (on floating islands and on the fepds ydyos) 
being of considerable importance. It then gives us about 130 pages 
(1066- :197) of Addenda, and a few Corrigenda, to which I have but 
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one to add: on p. 517, the name of Hercules has inadvertently been 
written for that of Amphitruo. 

It is a pity that not all the information is quite up to date: for in- 
stance, I do not find any mention of W. Fiedler’s Antiker Wetterzauber 
(Stuttgart, 1931), although much is said about weather-magic. Again, 
Julian the Apostate is quoted (p. 481) from a corrupt text, no use being 
made of the far better edition of Bidez and Cumont (Paris and London, 
1922), which on page 132 suggests an emendation making not only 
sense but the very sense Dr. Cook wants. These are trifles; more 
serious is the number of phantoms from the recent past which haunt 
the explanations of rites and beliefs, the derivation, once popular, of 
gods from ghosts being especially prominent. The literary criticism 
is also rather archaic, such things as the multiple Homer making their 
appearance now and again. A much worse fault is the slightness of 
the evidence on which assertions, or at least confident suggestions, are 
often made. ‘I doubt’ says Dr. Cook (p. 321, note), ‘ whether any 
tenable position can be constructed out of such miscellaneous materials’, 
and this criticism, justly directed by him against the views of another, 
applies but too well to many of his own. Space is wanting to give 
anything like full examples; I select one or two. On p. 242 the 
author cites from Plut. Alcib. 15 the oath of the Athenian epheboi, 
which he renders thus: ‘ The young soldiers swore that they would 
regard wheat, barley, the vine, and the olive as the boundaries of 
Attike, deeming their own all the tamed and fruitful earth.’ He then 
proceeds to argue from the epithet ‘fruitful’ (xapmoddpos), never 
noting that it did not occur in the oath, and that the last clause (which 
says, not ‘deeming’, but 8:5acxdpevor) is Plutarch’s moralizing com- 
ment. Here we have inadequate analysis of a good author; on p. 893 
an epithet in a completely untrustworthy one, Nonnos, is used as 
if it were first-hand information about the titulature of the Tyrian 
‘Herakles’. As an example of ungrounded assertions, we may take 
the statement on p. 292 that the hydromancy used by certain Mace- 
donian girls ‘ presupposes rain-magic’; as an extraordinary aberration, 
the return, on p. 298, to the pre-Lobeckian belief that someone 
sometime at Eleusis enigmatically remarked konx, ompax. Archaeo- 
logical inadequacies, if there are any, I leave to others, venturing merely 
to suggest (cf. p. 633) that the steer in Plate xlix. 1 is not Io given the 
wrong sex by a bungling painter but Zeus’ own metamorphosis, ac- 
cording to the convention instanced on p. 641, note 4. 

Finally, I would state with emphasis that shortcomings of this kind 
must not be allowed, in the mind of any fair critic, to outweigh the 
service to learning in the accumulation of so many and such large stores 
of accurate, handily arranged, and attractively presented material, much 
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of it hardly accessible to the average scholar. The book is a library in 
itself, and every public or private collection of any importance should 
contain it. H. J. Rose 


The Credal Statements of St. Patrick, as contained in the Fourth 
Chapter of his ‘Confession’: a Study of their Sources, by J. E. L. 
OuLTon. Pp. 36. (Dublin: Hodges, Figgis & Co.; and London: 
Oxford University Press, 1940.) 


THE date of St. Patrick’s visit to Ireland has been a matter of no 
little controversy ; on the one hand we have Dr. Ardill nailing his 
flag to the mast by calling his book St. Patrick, 4.p. 180, and on the 
other Professor Bury and many others contending for a date in 
the early fifth century. The conclusion depends on inferences drawn 
from St. Patrick’s own writings, as reliance cannot be placed on lives 
written centuries later. Of these the Lorica or Breastplate, translated 
in Mrs. Alexander’s well-known hymn, is accepted as probably 
authentic by Bury, but apparently rejected by Ardill; in any case 
it has little bearing on the point at issue. His other writings are his 
Confession, so entitled from the concluding words: ‘Lo, again and 
again I shall briefly set forth the words of my confession’, and ‘ This 
is my confession before I die’, and his Letter against Coroticus. The 
standard text is that of Professor N. J. D. White (S.P.C.K. Texts 
for Students), which is accepted in its entirety by Ardill, and with 
very slight emendations by Professor Oulton. Ardill has shown that 
a large number of allusions, which might seem to demand a later 
date, can be made to fit the earlier, though there is undoubtedly 
a difficulty in thinking that in 180 St. Patrick would have written 
‘socii Scottorum atque Pictorum apostatarum’ (Ep. c. 2). 

Positively Ardill’s contention rests on ch. 4 of the Confession with 
which Oulton’s little book deals. On this Ardill writes: ‘The most 
remarkable feature of St. Patrick’s Creed is ... its unlikeness to 
every other form of Creed in existence. . . . There was no reason why 
a fifth-century Bishop . . . should shun the old form of belief, which 
had been so carefully hammered out about one hundred and twenty- 
five years previously at the Council of Nicaea’ (p. 32), and his con- 
clusion is, ‘ He referred to no Creed because he knew of none’ (p. 38), 
and therefore his own must be early in date. On this it must be said 
(1) that in the fifth century the Nicene Creed either in its original or 
enlarged form had no currency in Gaul; no Nicene phrases occur 
in Gallican creeds before Gregory of Tours (bishop 570-94) except in 
a confession of faith by Phoebadius of Agen, the probable author of 
the confession of the orthodox bishops at Ariminum; (2) that by 
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180 there were already formal creeds in Asia Minor, as is witnessed 
by the Epistola Apostolorum and the Marcosian parody quoted by 
Irenaeus, and, owing to the close connexion between Lyons and Asia 
Minor, almost certainly also in Gaul, and creed-like passages can be 
found in the Apodeixis ; (3) that the so-called ‘Creed of St. Patrick’ 
is not a formal creed at all, but merely a personal profession of such 
elements of the Christian faith as his immediate purpose requires ; 
and (4)—and this is the special merit of Professor Oulton’s book— 
that this chapter in St. Patrick’s Confession rests on an exposition of 
Rev. xi made by Victorinus as revised by Jerome, a conclusion 
which is borne out by St. Patrick’s quotations which, though many 
of them are of the Old Latin type, agree with the Vulgate too often 
to be due to mere chance coincidence. 

We have only one very minor criticism to make on this useful 
little book. At the conclusion of this chapter Oulton prints ‘quem 
confitemur et adoramus unum deum in Trinitate sacri nominis’, 
and says ‘that a writer of a.p. 180 should use the term Trinity in 
the Christian sense calls for comment’, a remark which would be 
perfectly apposite in reference to c. 14, ‘In mensura itaque fidei 
Trinitatis oportet distinguere’. Here the term Trinity is used of the 
divine Persons, and therefore takes a capital letter, but in the former 
instance it is used of the name or names in the baptismal formula, 
and it is not improbable that the threefoldness of the name was 
earlier than the application to the Persons; compare Firmilian’s 
letter to Cyprian (Ep. Ixxxv. g), ‘invocata trinitate nominum Patris 
et Filii et Spiritus Sancti’, a passage which Professor Oulton appears 
to have overlooked, or he could hardly have continued, ‘but that 
such a person should speak of the Trinity of sacred name surpasses 
belief ’. F. J. Babcock 


Two Lives of Saint Cuthbert, A Life by an Anonymous Monk of 
Lindisfarne and Bede’s Prose Life, Texts, Translation, and Notes, 
by Bertram CoLcrave, Reader in English of the University of 
Durham. Pp. xiv+375. (Cambridge, at the University Press, 
1940.) 

THESE two works, the one based on the other, are among the most 

interesting of our early historical and literary monuments, and have 

received at last from Mr. Colgrave the care which they merit. The 

present edition is the product of great industry and enthusiasm, and 

should meet with a cordial reception. It comprises a bibliography, 

introduction, account of the manuscripts of both treatises and of 

previous editions and translations, a summary note on scriptural 
XLI Y 
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quotations, the works themselves with abundant critical notes and 
an English translation facing the Latin, fifty pages of explanatory 
and illustrative notes, an index, and a concordance of the three lives 
of St. Cuthbert. 

The bibliography is good and accurate, save that Butler’s Palladii 
Historia Lausiaca should be dated 1898-1904 (the text being in the 
second volume), and Adamnani Viia sancti Columbae by Fowler 
should be quoted by the second edition (1921). Professor C. J. 
Fordyce’s contribution to Bedan metrical literature in the Bulletin 
Ducange, P. F. Jones, Concordance to the Historia Ecclesiastica of Bede 
(Cambridge, Mass., 1929), the admirable annotated edition by Mayor 
and Lumby of the third and fourth books of the Historia Ecclesiastica 
(Cambridge, 1879), and other works might have been added to the 
bibliography. 

The account given of the manuscripts is by far the fullest in 
existence, the previously known number of manuscripts of each 
treatise having been greatly increased. It is rather significant that 
of seven manuscripts of the anonymous life only one is in this 
country. It is quite otherwise with the Bede life, of which there are 
twenty-four manuscripts in England and fourteen on the Continent. 
An adequate account of all of these is given. There is a misprint on 
p. 2, n.2. On p. 23, n. 2, ‘1936’ should be ‘1937’, and Mr. N. 
Denholm-Young’s name should be added; p. 24, n. 3, ‘Latins’ 
should be ‘Latin’. On pp. 56, 57 the treatment of scripture quota- 
tions is somewhat summary, and the mention of ‘the reading given 
by Sabatier’ reveals that the editor does not quite understand what 
had happened before the days of the Vulgate. Some day of course 
there will be a comprehensive study of Bede’s handling of biblical 
texts. Already Professor Laistner in his recently published edition 
of Bede’s commentaries on Acts has shed valuable light on this 
problem. From (2) on p. 57 it is not clear that Mr. Colgrave is aware 
of the true character of the text of the Psalms printed in editions of 
the Vulgate. The form of Gal. v. 6 (c. 8) is due, no doubt, to 
Augustine, who always quotes the verse thus. 

Many readers will not like the sacrifice of beauty to utility in the 
printing of the text, where a number is given beside the word as 
a sign that there is a variant reading in the apparatus, after the 
fashion of Arndt’s well-known edition of Gregory of Tours. It is 
not, I think, explained anywhere what the numbers of pages at the 
side of the text indicate. The translation is admirable and very nearly 
faultless. The notes are a real delight, and will please the Scotsman 
as much as the Englishman. In these Lives Melrose figures very 
largely, though perhaps a little more might have been made of the 
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fact that Scotland has not only a town but a county named after 
St. Cuthbert, namely Kirkcudbright. A little map of the Cuthbertian 
area would have been a welcome addition to the book. 

Some details on these parts of the book may now be given. There 
is no reference to Esposito’s important article in the JouRNAL for 
July 1931 on the Bobbio catalogue (p. 39); the Lorsch catalogue is 
now assigned to the ninth century (p. 40); ‘fantas iam’ (p. 88, 1. 2) 
should be ‘fantasiam’; retexebat (p. 106), which means ‘ repeated’, 
is translated as if it were retegebat; Saxorum (p. 110, |. 2) is surely 
just a misreading of Saxonum ; uirtutibus (p. 112) bears no doubt its 
usual scriptural sense of ‘miracles’; ‘Woman’ (p. 121), despite the 
A.V. and R.V. of St. John (ii. 4), should both there and here be 
rendered in modern English by ‘Madam’; Jasciuia (pp. 154, 158) 
has the classical sense of ‘playfulness’; ‘way’ (p. 157) is a weak 
rendering for sinuamine; ‘malady’ would be better than ‘ weakness’ 
(p. 160) as a rendering for languor, a common post-classical substitute 
for the moribund morbus; comes rarely, if ever, means ‘comrade’ 
(p. 170), but rather ‘attendant’; (p. 175) ‘ Nazirite’ is better than 
‘Nazarite’; mansio (p. 176) is probably ‘station’ rather than ‘ dwell- 
ing’; read Britanniam with V. etc. (p. 180); in title (p. 185) render 
extiterit by ‘showed himself’ rather than ‘ was’; (p. 202, second line 
from foot of text), printing defective; the reference to Acts iv. 32 
(p- 208) is unrecorded ; ‘standing water’ of the Prayer Book (p. 219) 
would better be ‘pool’; tibracis (p. 218) deserved an explanatory 
note; seruistis (p. 222, |. 3) for séuistis should have been commented 
on as a lapse on Bede’s part (attributed also to Ennius!); what is 
meant by ‘the islands of the Irish’ (p. 237) is left unexplained ; ‘had 
drunk’ (p. 267) should be ‘ was drinking’; sic (p. 268, 1. 5) is ‘then’ 
rather than ‘so’; guidam (p. 282, |. 1) should also be italicized, and 
(1. 5) in somnis means ‘in a dream ’, the classical sense of the expression, 
confirmed by the fact that Augustine writes per somnium; ‘kirk’ (p. 321) 
is surely ‘church’, not ‘cell’, which is ‘kil-’; ‘ gesith’ (p. 331 and 
elsewhere), as a rendering of comes, is not in the Shorter Oxford 
English Dictionary, and for its meaning we are directed to one of the 
admirable works of Prof. Chadwick, to which not all readers of the 
book will have access. 

An unfortunate perversity has led the editor to foist on Bede’s 
text many spellings which either did not exist or did not become 
standard till nearly four hundred years after his death: I refer to 
such forms as nichil, iccirco, spiritualis, coelum. It is not as if Bede 
did not himself care about such matters. He took the trouble to 
write a De Orthographia, based apparently on Cassiodorus’ work, 
and thus embodying a good tradition. A disservice has thus been 
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rendered to Bede’s reputation as a latinist, which stands deservedly 
high. If the reader wants to know how Bede did spell words, he will 
learn from the consensus of the manuscripts denominated C,VH in 
the full critical apparatus. A. SOUTER 


Bedae Venerabilis Expositio Actuum Apostolorum et Retractatio, edited 
by M. L. W. Laistner. Pp. xlv+176. (The Medieval Academy 
of America, Cambridge, Massachusetts, 1939.) 


THERE can be no doubt that Bede regarded himself as primarily an 
expositor of scripture, and so the medieval Church esteemed him. 
Yet subsequent appreciation of his work as an historian and the 
modern distaste for allegory have unfortunately conspired together, 
with the result that the exegetical writings, which make up the bulk 
of his literary output, have been relegated to comparative obscurity. 
The standard edition—that of Giles (1844), reprinted in Migne—is 
not only out of date, but also hopelessly inadequate, particularly for 
the study of scriptural quotations. Thus the appearance of Professor 
Laistner’s volume is a welcome sign of the new realization of Bede’s 
importance for the history of the Bible in the early Middle Ages. 
And it is much to be hoped that other scholars will be stimulated to 
tackle the remaining commentaries as efficiently and as successfully 
as Professor Laistner has tackled the two commentaries on Acts. 

The Expositio is printed from fifteen selected manuscripts, the 
Retractatio from seven. A full list of variants (other than ortho- 
graphic) appears at the foot of each page, together with references to 
such of Bede’s sources as can be identified. At the end is appended 
the disputed Nomina regionum atque locorum de Actibus Apostolorum 
(printed from twelve manuscripts), which is affirmed to be indubitably 
Bede’s. The Introduction contains, in addition to a full description of 
the manuscripts collated, valuable notes on some fifty others besides : 
here, too, the accepted date for the Retractatio, namely sometime after 
731, is rejected in favour of a date between 715 (725?) and 731, on 
the ground that the phrase ‘in actus apostolorum libros ii’ in the 
catalogue at the end of the Ecclesiastical History includes both com- 
mentaries and not only the Expositio as is generally supposed. 

The evidence for the text of the Latin Bible is not discussed in 
detail, reference being made to the editor’s article ‘ The Latin Versions 
of Acts known to the Venerable Bede’ (Harvard Theological Review, 
1937, Pp- 37 ff.) However, the conclusion that in Acts Bede used 
both a Vulgate text of the Cassiodorian recension and an Old-Latin 
version resembling (in all probability identical with) the Codex 
Laudianus in the Bodleian Library is confirmed; and reasons are 
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advanced for suggesting a knowledge of two other Vulgate recensions 
as well, besides two Old-Latin versions distinct from e. Since the 
later copyists had no compunction about altering Bede’s quotations to 
conform to their own Biblical text, the restoration of Bede, as 
Professor Laistner himself admits, is sometimes far from certain. But 
we now have the witness of the best manuscripts before us, and the 
way lies open for further investigation. 


On a Reformer’s Latin Bible : being an Essay on the Adversaria in the 
Vulgate of Thomas Bilney, by the Rev. J. Y. BaTLey. pp. ix+55. 
(Cambridge, Deighton, Bell & Co., Ltd., 1940.) 

ALTHOUGH emendations of the text are not uncommon, these marginal 

notes of an early Cambridge Reformer are of interest to the historian 

of the Reformation rather than to the textual critic. Mr. Batley has 
printed only a selection; but a typed copy of all of them is to be 
placed in the Library of Trinity Hall. 

Might not habentur be a better suggestion than Jabuntur for the 
meaningless /abenter on p. 17? H. F. D. Sparks 


Summa Gramatica Magistri Rogeri Bacon, necnon Sumule Dialectices 
Magistri Rogeri Bacon. Nunc primum edidit Ropert STEELE. 
(Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1940.) 


Wir the publication of this volume (Fasc. XV) Dr. Steele speaks of 
approaching the end of his ‘self-imposed task’, a task accomplished 
with wonderful perseverance and admirable skill. Whatever may be 
the final judgement on Roger Bacon—if indeed there is any finality 
in such matters—students will have no excuse henceforward for 
suggesting that the material is inadequate. In the first of these two 
works we have, it seems, a course of lectures delivered during Bacon’s 
regent mastership (about the year 1250) on Priscian’s De Constructione, 
but the real authority in the background, Dr. Steele tells us, was 
Petrus Helyas who flourished at the end of the twelfth century. To us 
it seems strange that a science so untheological as Grammar could 
incur the risk of official censure, but so it was, and Dr. Steele sup- 
plies some curious examples of propositions (on the face of them 
grammatically absurd) which fell under the famous condemnation of 
1277. The other work, intended as a handbook for students embarking 
upon the Aristotelian Logic, has been viewed with suspicion by 
Charles and other scholars, but Dr. Steele is able to show that Bacon’s 
authorship is certain. Similar works by Petrus Hispanus and William 
of Shirewood (the latter unknown to Bacon) are mentioned by 
Dr. Steele, who also points out that in one chapter Bacon clearly 
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refers to some of Richard of Cornwall’s errors which were explicitly 
denounced about forty years later in the Compendium Studii Theologiae, 
edited by Rashdall in 1911. W. H. V. READE 


Financial Relations of the Papacy with England to 1327 (Studies in 
Anglo-papal Relations, vol. i), by W1LL1AM E. Lunt. Pp. xv +759. 
(The Medieval Academy of America, Cambridge, Mass., 1939.) 


Tuis is the first volume of a series dealing with the relations of the 
papacy with England, which the Medieval Academy of America is to 
publish. In the present volume Professor Lunt discusses the various 
sources of revenue which the popes derived from this country, and 
the methods whereby the money was collected. The earliest form of 
papal taxation took the form of Peter’s pence, and, though much 
detailed discussion is given, Professor Lunt is unable to solve the 
problem of its origin. Probably the problem is one which will always 
evade solution. The census paid by exempt religious houses, the royal 
tribute, the grant of subsidies and finally the various forms of taxa- 
tion of benefices are then described. The evidence adduced serves to 
strengthen the known fact that the burden of papal taxation increased 
considerably during the period of the Avignon papacy. Professor Lunt 
shows too how the payment of the royal tribute, always in arrear, was 
used by kings in their diplomatic relations with the papal court. The 
book itself is illustrated by a wealth of detail, and Professor Lunt, 
aided by a band of co-workers, seems to have left little untouched. 
Indeed, the book is rather overloaded by too much illustration, which 
makes the task of reading laborious. A useful biographical list of papal 
collectors is added. It seems a pity that the author has not added a 
reference to the original sources whenever he refers to his own trans- 
lated source-book on papal taxation, for that would have saved the 
scholar much trouble. In a work of this nature it also appears unsound 
to refer to a translated chronicle, such as Thorne, and not to the 
original. Professor Lunt stigmatizes Migne’s edition of John of Salis- 
bury’s Metalogicon, but says nothing of Dr. Webb’s text. Still, the 
work is one of patient labour which will be of great use. 


Eretici Italiani del Cinquecento, Ricerche Storiche, by DeELio Canti- 
MORI. Pp. viii+ 447. (Sansoni, Firenze, 1939.) 

BEGINNING with the influence exerted by Pico and Valla upon Italian 

thought and then discussing the spread to Italy of Anabaptist doc- 

trines, Professor Cantimori deals with the doctrines and activities of 

those sixteenth-century Italians who allied themselves in one way or 

another with the Reformers. Inevitably, the larger proportion of his 
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book is concerned with the anti-Trinitarian doctrines of Servetus and 
Sozzini. The description of the rise of Unitarian theology is ex- 
cellently carried out. The debt of Servetus to Joachim da Fiore is 
especially interesting, as is the demand for toleration made by Lelio 
Sozzini and other Italian writers, when Calvin proceeded against the 
teaching of Servetus. Poland and Switzerland were the main centres 
of the Italian reformers’ activity; but their influence in England is 
not forgotten. The book is an authoritative study, which will demand 
attention. J. G. Sikes 


The Beginning of the Strife between FitzRalph and the Mendicants. 
With an edition of his autobiographical prayer and his proposition 
Unusquisque. By L. Hammericu. (Levin & Munksgaard, Kopen- 
hagen, 1938; Det Kgl. Danske Videnskabernes Selskab., Historisk- 
filologiske Meddelelser, xxvi, 3.) 


Tue three principal works of Richard FitzRalph are his Lectures on 
the ‘Sentences’, the Summa contra Armenos (1344-7), and the treatise 
De pauperie salvatoris, the first four books of which were edited by 
Dr. R. Lane-Poole as an appendix to Wyclif’s De dominio divino. The 
‘ prayer’ which Dr. Hammerich has printed here—it is not so much 
a prayer as a very effective little echo of the ‘ Confessions ’"—comes 
from the Summa contra Armenos, and is edited from Latin MS. 895 
in the Bibliothéque Mazarine, and from three manuscripts in the 
Bibliothéque Nationale (the Summa was printed at Paris in 1512, but 
the text is faulty). It throws some light on FitzRalph’s view of his 
own spiritual progress in the earlier days, illustrating his passage 
per Aristotelica dogmata et argumentaciones quasdam profundas to the 
understanding that truth is to be found only in Holy Scripture. 
Dr. Hammerich thinks that the references it contains to various royal 
orders for FitzRalph’s capture or detention, date from the period 
when he was dean of Lichfield and conducting, or about to conduct, 
a process at the Curia against the Archbishop of Canterbury in the 
interests of his chapter. The ‘prayer’, he argues, contains no mention 
of the Friars, the Black Death, or of Ireland, and therefore it must 
have been written before 1349, and not as a sort of epilogue to the 
Summa contra Armenos, as has been suggested by Father Gwynn. 
I am inclined to think that the argumentum e silentio is rather dangerous, 
especially in dealing with so highly stylized a piece of writing, and 
that one of the orders for FitzRalph’s capture may well date from as 
late a period as 1357. 

More notable than the autobiographical reflections is the proposition 
Unusquisque, now edited here for the first time from five manuscripts. 
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Apart from two of the sermons (Nos. 33 and 84) and the proposition 
Domine, salva nos, this marks the beginning of FitzRalph’s serious 
controversy with the Mendicants. The Unusquisque is a critical dis- 
cussion of the privileges of the friars, notably those of preaching, 
hearing confessions, burying people in their own churches, and 
exemption from diocesan authority. Against each of these FitzRalph 
argues in a conservative fashion, taking as his standpoint the primitive 
organization of the Church. The gist of his thesis is that the friars 
who have abused their privileges have ceased to have any right or 
faculty to them in the eyes of God, and should therefore forfeit them. 
The importance of such an argument and the danger latent in it are 
evident. It could be turned, as Wyclif was to turn it, against the 
Pope himself. E. F. Jacos 


Pre-Reformation England, by H. Maynarp Situ, D.D. Pp. xv+ 
556. (Macmillan & Co., Ltd., London, 1938.) 


Reapers of Canon Maynard Smith’s substantial and learned volume 
are entitled to know—and the author himself is at no pains to conceal 
—that it is written from an avowedly Anglo-Catholic point of view. 
This attitude of mind colours the whole work, seems to explain both 
its merits, which are manifold, and its weaknesses, and cannot there- 
fore be passed over even by a reviewer who would prefer to regard 
the volume strictly as a contribution to the writing of history. 
Because of Canon Maynard Smith’s strong conviction of the Catho- 
licity of the Church of England, he approaches the history of the late 
medieval church with a sympathy and understanding which few 
Protestant historians are privileged to share, and yet avoids in the 
main the apologetic attitude of Roman Catholic writers. He does not 
allow the failings of the fifteenth-century church to blind him to its 
merits, and never ceases to point out how much of positive value 
was lost as a result of the Reformation. ‘ We deplore a Reformation’, 
he writes (p. 172), ‘which deprived our people of so large a part of 
their Christian heritage.’ His frank Anglo-Catholicism stresses the 
continuity before and after what he calls the ‘cloud-burst’: as the 
resulting flood subsided’, he says (p. 451), ‘the stream flowed in its 
old channels and carried on the religious ideals held by Colet, More, 
Erasmus, and the youthful Henry VIII’. 

This attitude, however, raises one major problem, of which the 
author has to attempt a solution; and the attempt to solve that 
problem is the key to the plan and construction of the whole book. 
Given the assumption of the essential Catholicity of sixteenth-century 
Englishmen, the problem is to explain ‘ why so many men, undoubtedly 
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catholic in faith and practice, regarded the repudiation of the Papacy 
with approval or unconcern’ (p. 24). Disgust with the dissoluteness 
of the Borgia and the pettiness of papal policy does not adequately 
explain the repudiation of an institution; and Dr. Maynard Smith 
rightly looks farther and looks deeper. He notes the doubts—shared 
by More, who ‘never thought . . . the Pope above a General Council’ 
(p. 225)—whether the papacy as an institution was essential to the 
Catholic church, notes in other words the trend to episcopalism. 
But it is by an analysis of the religion of the people that Canon 
Maynard Smith seeks a complete answer, and it is in describing the 
popular religion, which had its roots in the sane mysticism of Rolle, 
Hilton, Love, and Dame Julian of Norwich, whose ‘ works were never 
more popular than on the eve of the Reformation’ (p. 339), that 
Canon Maynard Smith is at his best. He shows how, because they 
‘had little to say about institutional religion, the sacraments and 
corporate worship, . . . their readers were apt to become indifferent 
to a Church with sacerdotal claims’ (p. 519). On the other hand, 
scholastic theology, which might have provided a balance, had become 
more and more academic and lost touch with the religion of the 
people: it was lost in sterile ‘ distinctions’ and meaningless allegories. 
‘When dogma and devotion were divorced, the dogmatist went on 
repeating his shibboleth and the devotee declined into superstition.’ 
Superstition in its turn provoked heresy, with its own superstitions 
more reprehensible than those of the simple faithful (p. 281); the 
bankruptcy of scholasticis:. stimulated the New Learning and the 
Humanism of the Catholic Reformers, which was intended by Colet, 
More, and Erasmus to purify the church and provide new ideals, 
but which only made the confusion of thought more confused. At 
the beginning of the sixteenth century, ‘there was no common culture 
derived from the past and no living prophet to whom all bowed’ 
(p. vili); and the instability, which had undermined the old order, 
left the religious life of the country at the mercy of ‘statesmen 
pursuing political, economic and personal objects, who made use of 
the Reformation for their own ends’ (p. 525). Canon Maynard Smith 
believes that ‘a reformation’ was not only ‘ necessary’ (p. 521) but 
also ‘almost inevitable’ (p. 516); but he seeks to distinguish between 
‘a reformation’ and ‘the Reformation that occurred’ (p. 204). 

This distinction is valid and important; but it is very difficult to 
maintain. Dr. Maynard Smith accuses Roman Catholics of writing 
‘as if the Reformation in England would not have taken place if it 
had not been for the desire of Henry VIII for a divorce’ (p. vii) : 
does he here mean ‘a reformation’ or ‘ the Reformation’? Again we 
read (p. 172): ‘ The superstitions which the Church tolerated in the 
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fifteenth century ... made a Reformation necessary.’ Again the 
question : ‘a reformation’ or ‘ the Reformation’? If Canon Maynard 
Smith means that the superstitions in question made reforms desirable, 
he is doubtless right ; but if he means that they had any direct con- 
nexion with what Henry VIII chose to do, he is relying on a bare 
inference which is not probative. More than once Canon Maynard 
Smith emphasizes the possibility of a different solution than the 
breach with Rome. ‘If Henry VIII had not quarrelled with the Pope’, 
he writes (p. 209), ‘he might, like Francis I, have made a Concordat’ 
with the papacy. Is he not here accepting implicite the Roman 
Catholic thesis that the divorce was the cause of the actual settlement 
which we call the Henrician Reformation? He adds, it is true, that 
a concordat ‘ would not have prevented a Reformation movement in 
England’ (p. 252); but the difficulty is to discover any logical con- 
nexion, other than the will of Henry VIII, between what would 
better be called a ‘ reform movement’ than a ‘ Reformation movement’, 
and ‘the Reformation’, unless one adopts a Protestant point of view 
which Canon Maynard Smith rejects. In a memorable passage Canon 
Maynard Smith emphasizes (p. 83) the often-neglected reforming 
activities of Archbishop Warham: why, we are compelled to ask, 
could not his method be continued ? 

It is difficult to think that what Canon Maynard Smith castigates 
as the Roman Catholic answer—though it is by no means confined to 
Roman Catholics—is not the right answer. But it was not a question 
of the ‘divorce’ alone. First, there was the dissolution of the monas- 
teries—a point which the author neglects—important not only because 
it made the breach irrevocable in fact, but also because it firmly 
attached the politically important classes to the royal cause, by giving 
them a stake in the Reformation. Secondly—a fact which Canon 
Maynard Smith notes, but to which he hardly gives due prominence— 
‘they thought that the separation would be temporary’ (p. 24). 
‘Many nations’, as he points out, ‘had been out of communion with 
Rome for a time’, and it is safe—without entering into the realm of 
hypothesis—to maintain that, if it had been realized in 1529 that it 
was a question of more than a temporary schism, the attitude of 
bishops and people (though not, perhaps, of courtiers) would have 
been very different. The Abbé Constant—whose book is not listed 
in Dr. Maynard Smith’s exhaustive bibliography—has here much to 
say which is more convincing than Dr. Maynard Smith’s arguments. 
Englishmen regarded Henry VIII’s acts in the early years of the con- 
flict with Rome as a political breach which time would heal. It would 
seem that Canon Maynard Smith minimizes this pertinent fact because 
he is determined to regard the schism engineered by Henry VIII not 
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as a political breach but as the true Reformation. He is in the curious 
position of refusing to accept the ordinary view of historians that the 
true Reformation came after Henry VIII’s death, and that what 
occurred under Henry was simply a breach with Rome; for him, on 
the contrary, the Reformation came under Henry VIII and what 
occurred later was a Protestant aberration. To many Protestants his 
attitude will seem to underestimate the puritan strain within the 
Anglican church, which was already far-developed before the Refor- 
mation and which found expression in the anti-sacerdotalism of the 
Lollard sectaries. It is difficult adequately to criticize Canon Maynard 
Smith’s book from a Protestant point of view, because, stopping with 
Henry VIII’s reign, he has ex professo nothing directly to say of the 
Protestant Reformation ; but the view that the religion of the Protestant 
Reformers, ‘of alien origin’, ‘was not in accord with national senti- 
ment’ and was only ‘able to capture and control the Church for 
a season’ (p. 451), is not easy to accept and will be categorically 
rejected in many quarters. It is a task for a theologian rather than 
a historian to discuss whether ‘the Church of England may claim to 
represent the views of Colet, More, Erasmus, and Henry VIII in 
everything except their acceptance of the papal claims’ (p. 451); but 
a historian, comparing the Thirty-Nine with Henry’s Six Articles, 
may be permitted to surmise that he would have no difficulty in 
finding Protestant theologians to support his doubts, and may even 
be permitted to state his view that Canon Maynard Smith’s attitude 
is not always easy to reconcile with generally accepted historical facts. 

It is hard to avoid criticism of a book which deliberately states 
a thesis. But criticism or even rejection of the thesis must not be 
allowed to obscure the real merits of what, taken all in all, is a sus- 
tained effort of historical writing on a high level. Canon Maynard 
Smith states that his object, in this solid volume, ‘is first of all to 
describe what pre-Reformation England was like and the opinions of 
Englishmen at the time’. This descriptive work is excellent. Questions 
which have long received disproportionate attention, such as the state 
of the monasteries, are placed in measured perspective. There is 
a proportion and sense of balance about the whole because the author 
takes as his standard what really mattered to the ordinarily devout 
middle-class father of a family in the external organization of religion 
and the inner life at the end of the fifteenth century. His eye is ever 
on the religion of the people; and, with this sure criterion, he is 
remarkably sane and balanced on questions about which few writers 
can overcome the temptation to partisanship. Dr. Maynard Smith’s 
patent sympathy with the England he describes is his first qualification. 
His second qualification is a learning which is far-reaching and 
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detailed but never pedantic or ostentatious. Working in a field which 
has been a close preserve of polemicists and propagandists, he de- 
liberately replaces polemics by a calm wisdom, while his leisurely 
discursive style of presentation, though to some few it may seem 
old-fashioned, admirably serves both to create an atmosphere of 
scholarly thoughtfulness and to steep the reader in the atmosphere 
of the fifteenth century. Not every section of the book, it may be 
admitted, attains quite the same high standard: the chapter on 
‘Economic and Social Changes’, for example, would hardly satisfy 
the demands of economic historians to-day. But this is not the 
section for which the work will be read. What the volume does 
provide, which can be found nowhere else, is a balanced and rounded 
description of the moral and religious atmosphere of the age, which 
is as readable as it is instructive, and which deserves to reach a wide 
public. Every reader will admire the energy and devotion which 
have produced so impressive a picture of society around the year 1500; 
and it may safely be said that, as a description of pre-Reformation 
England, Dr. Maynard Smith’s book will fill the field for a generation, 
and fill it to general satisfaction and to the credit of English scholar- 
ship. G. BARRACLOUGH 


Archbishop Laud, 1573-1645, by H. R. Trevor-Roper. Pp. ix + 464. 
(Macmillan, 1940.) 


THE reaction against the Whig view of English history, especially in 
relation to the Stuart period, is getting under way. At no phase is 
this revision more practicable or more desirable than in that which 
covers the relations of Charles I, on the one hand with Parliament 
before the outbreak of war, and on the other, though less urgently, 
with Strafford and Laud. Mr. Trevor-Roper brings out clearly the 
intransigence and self-interest of Parliament. The refusal of a life- 
grant of Tonnage and Poundage, notwithstanding the royal foreign 
policy, was, if not unconstitutional, at any rate without constitutional 
precedent. The blatant unfairness of the bills of attainder, against 
Strafford and Laud, when even impeachment broke down, is im- 
partially set forth, and in detail for the case of Laud. 

The author lays down the thesis that Laud’s policy was rather 
social than ecclesiastical in aim. In so far as the radical ecclesiastical 
changes of the Reformation had seriously affected the social conditions 
of Englishmen, social reform a hundred years later could only be 
achieved through ecclesiastical revision. At the Reformation the 
English church ceased to be the rich and powerful basis of social 
stability which it had been in the middle ages. Its wealth was diverted 
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not into the service of social reform but into the possession of greedy 
landlords. Its episcopate was no longer recruited from the noble 
houses, and therefore lost influence with the landlords, and had no 
sufficient status in order to check the anti-social ambition of the new 
men of wealth in the towns. Laud set out to rectify this state of 
affairs, so that the Church might regain, and use more efficiently, its 
function as the protector of the small-holder and the labourer. He 
endeavoured to obtain the restoration to the Church of lay-impropria- 
tion of tithe, and the abolition of lay-fees; and to check the process 
of inclosure, which was again encroaching upon the small-holder. 

In urban life lay-impropriation of the tithe not only enriched the 
new plutocracy but depressed the incumbents from the status of 
Rector to Vicar, and in one case in the City of London, the five lay- 
impropriators sold the old Rectory house and left no trace whatever 
of the disposal of the proceeds. It is not therefore remarkable that 
Laud was regarded with extreme antipathy by a House of Commons 
composed of landowners and city-merchants. 

The situation was rendered hopeless by the fact that Laud was 
deficient in the qualities which would have enabled him first to 
dominate, and then to convince and persuade his contemporaries. 
When the quarrel between the King and the Long Parliament had 
become acute, he could not even depend upon Charles. The case of 
Strafford shows that even a dominant personality, without other 
qualities, was not competent for the times. Laud was neither capable 
nor dominant and, when Parliament allowed Prynne, his victim and 
bitterest enemy, to outrage legal procedure and the principles of 
justice in the conduct of his trial, the condemnation of the Archbishop 
was inevitable. His execution became certain when, consistent in 
fearlessness to the end, he refused to take advantage of the opportu- 
nities for escape from the Tower which the authorities left open 
to him. 

Mr. Trevor-Roper has written a definitive work on Laud. It is 
impartial, unsentimental, well-informed, and makes use of new 
materials, some of which are printed in the Appendix. It expresses 
a lay view, and is none the worse for that. It is cleverly written— 
too cleverly indeed. It is regrettable that Mr. Gilbert Ryle did not 
‘weed out more solecisms, trim more luxuriant phrases, and unmix 
more metaphors’. The author’s wit, which is of a rare order, is 
sometimes offensive and even borders on the blasphemous, but there 
can be no question of the quality of his book. A. J. MACDONALD 
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Westminster Abbey, its Worship and Ornaments, by JocELYN PERKINS, 
M.V.O., M.A., D.C.L., F.S.A. Volume ii (Alcuin Club Collections, 
No. XXXIV). Pp. xvi+216. (Oxford University Press, 1940.) 

THE second volume of the important work on Westminster Abbey 

which Dr. Perkins, its Sacrist, is contributing to the ‘ Collections’ 

of the Alcuin Club falls into four main divisions: (a2) The Rood- 
screen, the Pulpitum and the Altars of the Nave; (5) the Chapel of 

St. Edward the Confessor; (c) the Chantry Chapel of Henry V; 

(d) the Chapel of King Henry VII. There are thirty-five fine 

illustrations to the story which is told, as before, in historical detail, 

with copious references to other works on the subject, and frank 
comments on the handling of various parts of the building and of 
its contents in medieval and modern times. Some of the observations 
lose a little in effectiveness by comprehensive denunciations which 
to the historical student must appear exaggerated, even if he find 
himself at many points in agreement with the writer’s views. But 
the latter has a great story to tell, and it is told with so much 
picturesqueness and vigour that a reader who takes the book up will 
not willingly lay it aside until he has finished it. The work contains 
some new material and, since it is likely to be used for reference, 
some notes made in perusing it may not be out of place. Page 2, for 
the altar to which is assigned the remarkable dedication of ‘ St. Paul 
and the Crucifix’, reference should be make to Westlake, Westminster 

Abbey, i. 19, on which the statement is based, and to Flete’s History 

of Westminster (ed. J. Armitage Robinson), p. 75, which may raise 

even greater doubt as to the combination. It is really ‘the altar of 

St. Paul and the Image of the Crucified’ (Customary, ii. 45, H. B. S.). 

P. 3, note 1, ‘Consuetudines + Monasterii’. Pages 6, 7, the reference 

to Parker’s Visitation Articles does not justify the reflection on his 

moderation: the inquiry is a matter of course. Page 28, read ‘ Quia ex 
primitiva fundatione’. On p. 29 Dr. Perkins is rightly anxious to 
enforce the association of the Abbey with coronations. He cites the 
example of the Conqueror and adds ‘the precedent then set has been 
rigorously followed. One sovereign after another, two only excepted, 
has been conducted to this sacred place to receive the solemn 
unction and be invested with the crown of the realm at the hands of 
the Primate of All England’. The Conqueror was crowned indeed 
in the Abbey, but by Aldred Archbishop of York ; Edward II in the 

Abbey, but by Woodlock Bishop of Winchester; Mary and Elizabeth 

likewise, but by Gardiner Bishop of Winchester and Oglethorpe 

Bishop of Carlisle respectively; William and Mary also, but by 

Compton Bishop of London. Page 31, the reference to the image of 

the Blessed Virgin presented by Becket to the Abbey as ‘ beautifully 
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framed’ is ambiguous. What Flete says (op. cit. p. 70) is ‘imaginem 
. eburneam pulchram nimis et sibi specialissimam’. Again, no 
historian of the Abbey can fairly be criticized for desiring to think 
as kindly of Henry III as the facts allow; but these can hardly 
justify the glorification which he receives in this volume. Page 34, 
read {258. gs. 34d. and ‘ operationes’, and in note 3 ‘373’ for ‘73’. 
Page 39: Sir G. G. Scott in Gleanings from Westminster Abbey printed 
(pp. 141-2) the Latin of an extract from Patent Roll 51 Hen. III m. 
20 d. from which he had given details (p. 134) in English. The 
latter are transcribed here but with £25 for £52 and ‘key’ for ‘keys’. 
In Scott’s opinion the list may be incomplete as in 1266 or 1267, 
but the reasons given hardly seem adequate. In any case the images 
and jewels noted were those for the Confessor’s shrine. Henry had 
to pawn them in 1268, but redeemed them later (Flores Historiarum, 
R.S., iii. 15). It is an amazing catalogue, and in the view of Scott 
and Lethaby all the images were of gold, though the list does not say 
so in the case of all. They include 7 kings, 5 angels, St. Peter, the 
Virgin and Child, and a Majesty. Of the kings one only is named, 
viz. St. Edmund K. M., but Dr. Perkins is clearly justified in 
favouring the suggestion that they were English monarchs. The 
nearly contemporary list of Anniversaries celebrated in MS. Brit. 
Mus. Cotton Otho C. xi. f. 172 (printed by Maunde Thompson, 
Customary, 11. xxvii-xxviii, H. B. S.) includes Ethelred, William 
(sc. the Conqueror), Henry III, and Egbert. To these we can add 
from the Confessor’s charter, from Kalendars and from lists of givers 
of relics Sebert, Athelstan, Ethelbert, Edward K. M., and Oswald as 
among those from whom a choice might be made. If, as Scott sug- 
gested, the Virgin and Child were at one end of the shrine and the 
Majesty at the other, and if there were no more figures than those in 
the list, five kings might have been placed on one side (? St. Edmund 
K. M., St. Ethelbert K. M., St. Ethelred K. M., St. Edgar or 
St. Oswald K. M., St. Edward K. M. with some hesitation as to the 
order save of the first and the last, and as to the third described as 
‘una imago unius Regis tenentis in manu dextra florem’). This would 
leave for the fourth side three figures, viz. the golden king with the 
feretrum, who must be Henry III himself, another king ‘una imago 
unius Regis tenentis chamahutum cum ij capitibus’, possibly the 
Confessor with a cameo perhaps illustrating the Palmer story, and 
St. Peter conventionally represented with a church in one hand and 
keys in the other, but unconventionally as trampling not upon the 
devil but on Nero, presumably regarded as Antichrist. The five little 
golden angels might have been either in niches above these three, 
or arranged two at one end with the Virgin and Child and three 
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at the other with the Majesty, though Scott (op. cit. p. 135) makes 
other suggestions. Unfortunately, however, for all such reconstruc- 
tions (including that given above) the representation of the Shrine 
in Abbot Lytlington’s Missal (ed. J. Wickham Legg, vol. ii, plate 9g, 
H. B. S.) shows 9 niches at the top and 7 openings at the bottom of 
the side which is exhibited. Page 45, note 1, read ‘W. Burges in 
Scott’. Page 49, note 1, read ‘55=[75]’; it is a misprint in 
Widmore. Lethaby says that Sporley wrote ‘septuageno’. Page 50, 
read ‘cut and set in’. Page 52, read ‘Montague’. Page 53, read 
‘who quite possibly was’. Page 62, ‘pavatorum’. Page 72, read 
‘that I have ever seen can be put into any sort of’. Pages 76, 79, 
Scott quotations need correction, and that on p. 83 differs strangely 
from Widmore. Page 100, read ‘head’ for ‘hand’. Page 116, ‘tradi- 
tions’. Page 117, ‘Scocie’. Page 150, read ‘ John’ for ‘Thomas’. 
Page 168, read ‘grate, in maner’ and add ‘Neale and Brayley, 
Henry VII’s Chapel, p. 8’. Page 185, note 1, read ‘176’ for ‘182’. 
Page 199 bottom, for ‘nation’ read ‘people’. Page 200, |. 10, add 
‘ Wesleyan’. 

A word of hope may be allowed that Dr. Perkins may be able to 
continue his work in a further volume. CLAUDE JENKINS 


The Art of Preaching: a Practical Survey of Preaching in the Church 
of England, 747-1939, by CHARLES SMYTH. Pp. 257. (S.P.C.K.) 


It was suggested to the present writer by a classical tutor that Virgil’s 
introduction of his hero’s speeches by the phrase pro re pauca loquar 
might be interpreted as a prophetic anticipation of the tendency of 
the clergy to preface their pulpit exhortations by the announcement 
‘I will now say a few words’. Canon Smyth is justly severe on this 
vice of the English clergy, and his volume has been written partly to 
help to extirpate the evil. His hope is that his study may be ‘of 
use to two classes of readers; to parish priests and to professional 
historians; to those who are interested in preaching, and to those 
who are interested in the history of preaching’. Unfortunately there 
may be few among his readers who combine both capacities, and who 
are able, as he himself is, to approach the subject from both stand- 
points. Each reader, however, can but offer appreciation and 
comment from his own experience. 

Perhaps the most impressive feature of the book to the historian is 
its wide knowledge of homiletic literature. Ubiquitous evidence 
is afforded of this, in citations in the text, in footnotes, and in 
incidental comments in both text and notes. Whether Canon Smyth 
keeps a commonplace book is not revealed; if so, it must be un- 
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commonly well stored; if not, the wonder increases that one small 
head should carry all he knows. The range of his reading is 
remarkable and much to be envied. The plan of his volume is 
to study in detail certain outstanding periods of the English pulpit. 
Thus two chapters are devoted to the medieval sermon as developed 
by the Friars, one to the vogue of Tillotson, and one to the Evan- 
gelical and Tractarian reactions from the Latitudinarian tradition. 
In choosing to illustrate his theme from these admitted vantage 
points, Canon Smyth is able to exercise a freedom which a purely 
chronological sketch of preaching during the dates attached to his 
study would not have allowed. All these chapters are excellent so 
far as they go. What the reader hopes for, and is emboldened after 
perusal to ask for, is the filling of the gaps. The chronological dates 
given are in some sense misleading; for the Council of Cloveshoo 
which forms the starting-point in 747 is mentioned only because of 
its canon concerning preaching by parish priests, and Anglo-Saxon 
pulpit literature is passed by with the observation that ‘the rough 
soil of Anglo-Saxon piety yielded two crops of homiletic literature 
before the Norman Conquest’. Canon Smyth is entirely justified in 
concentrating attention on the Friars, for, as he justly comments, 
‘history of the pulpit as we know it begins with the preaching Friars’ . 
The Reformation is represented by Latimer’s sermons; and here the 
historical student would fain ask for more. If Canon Smyth had 
considered the best Anglican preachers of Elizabeth’s reign, and had 
enlightened his readers about the kind of sermon delivered by the 
‘able preachers ’ (whose paucity was the constant theme of puritan 
complaint), he would have delighted at least one careful and attentive 
reader. Not that the reader grudges the space given to Tillotson, 
nor the masterly survey of nineteenth-century reactions against his 
homespun divinity. It is because what is offered is so very good that 
the request for more is made. ‘This desire is the best compliment 
to the author. 

But Canon Smyth may reply that he has made plain his prior 
concern with the parish priest. It is much to be hoped that the 
parochial clergy will read this book and ponder its practical advice. 
Some parts they will not find arm-chair reading ; but if they will pay 
it the deserved tribute of careful study they cannot fail to profit. 
The present writer agrees cordially with Canon Smyth’s affirmation 
of the intimate connexion between preaching and the pastoral office ; 
but he feels uncomfortable at the virtual implied exclusion from the 
pulpit of academic clergy like himself who have no cure of souls. 
In practising this self-denying ordinance, the writer has not formed 
so favourable an impression of the sermons of parish priests as 
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Mr. Smyth. There is one more question also which must be asked. 
Canon Smyth is prominently associated with a liturgical movement 
within the Church of England which seeks to establish the Parish 
Communion with a five-minute sermon. How does the scheme of 
sermon making elaborated by him apply to this sermonette? The 
present writer has tried his hand at this abbreviated sermon and has 
failed more than usual. 

No review should conclude without a word of thanks for the many 
wise saws and modern instances liberally sprinkled even in the 
austere historical sections of this volume. The author’s style is 
pointed and penetrating. Certainly after reading his survey one 
would like to have a volume of his own sermons at hand to perceive 
his practice following hard upon his precept. As a student of history 
the present reader has derived information, profit, and pleasure from 
this volume. May parish clergy read it with like enjoyment and 
edification. N. SYKEs 


Environmental Factors in Christian History, edited by JouN THOMAS 
McNEILL, MATTHEW SPINKA, and HaRoLp R. WILLOUGHBY. Pp. viii 
+417. (University of Chicago Press and Cambridge University 
Press, 1939.) 


THE twenty-one essays in this book compose that rare thing, a Fest- 
schrift which has a unity of its own apart from the respect shared by 
the writers for the scholar to whom the work is dedicated. One very 
natural cause of this happy result is that Dr. Shirley Jackson Case, 
Dean Emeritus of the Divinity School of the University of Chicago, 
the man here complimented, has devoted most of his own labours to 
the study of the influences which have played upon the history of the 
Christian Church. The bibliography added to the essays (pp. 399-407) 
covers more ground than the twenty-one colleagues and pupils have 
covered in their joint effort. But the unity of the volume is due also 
to the skill of the editors. The work has many merits, but the greatest 
is that a reader who passes steadily from one essay to another feels as 
he would feel if one man had undertaken a critical survey, written in 
various styles, of the subject suggested by the title. The connexion 
becomes rather thin when we reach the seventeenth century, then 
strengthens again in the last few essays. Accordingly, the book can 
be recommended as a good introduction to the history of the Church 
from a definite point of view, and incidentally as a most helpful guide 
to the literature of the subject. 

Any English reader interested in the movement as well as in the 
results of contemporary scholarship, would probably feel that this 
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product of a well-known American Divinity School is characteristic. 
It reflects the impression which what I may describe as the Christian 
intelligentsia makes on the visitor to the United States, an intelligentsia 
curiously unmoved by its surroundings. The world about it is irre- 
ligious or, where religious, often crude and violent. It on the other 
hand seems detached, even complacent, in its contemplation of life, 
almost as though it had no part in it. The same detachment can be 
seen in its attitude to ecclesiastical history. The quality is admirable 
in the scholar, but unless he is also a man of sympathetic understanding 
and imagination, its possessor can get into the habit of regarding 
internal impulses and external influences in the history of the Church 
as equally important or equally susceptible to scientific analysis ; and 
the result may be some misunderstanding of both. To what extent 
these reflections are pertinent to the essays from Chicago the present 
writer is not competent to say; he can only observe that, as he read, 
they occasionally occurred to him. 

Most of the essays are able and well-informed pieces of populariza- 
tion: each contains a critical survey of the present state of learning in 
particular fields of history. Some are original contributions, or at least 
embody the results of original work, or personal observation. Naturally 
enough, the latter are less concerned with the obvious and straight- 
forward problems. Richard McKeon’s ‘Aristotelianism in Western 
Christianity’ (p. 206), Charles Harold Lytele’s ‘The Religion of early 
Freemasonry’, which is a very interesting examination of efforts made 
in England in Queen Anne’s time to organize aristocratic resistance to 
immoral and atheistic tendencies (p. 304), Daniel Clarence Holton’s 
‘Christianity in the modern Japanese Environment’, a delicate study 
of accommodation without sacrifice of principle (p. 345), and William 
Warren Sweet’s.‘ The Frontier in American Christianity’ (p. 380), are 
examples of this type. But the distinction between the two classes 
cannot be drawn clearly, for many of the writers on the more worked 
themes have clear-cut views of their own, which they support by 
evidence and argument; and in nearly every contribution the obligation 
to select and face the evidence afresh has involved a presentation of 
material which will be new to readers who are not specialists and is 
sometimes impressive as well as significant. In this connexion Clyo 
Jackson’s ‘The Hellenization of Jewish Messianism in early Chris- 
tianity’ (p. 35), James Thomas Carlyon’s ‘ The impact of Gnosticism 
on early Christianity’ (p. 114), Massey Hamilton Shepherd Jr.’s 
‘The effect of the barbarian invasions upon the liturgy’ (p. 167), 
A. Eustace Haydon’s ‘ The influence of medieval Judaism on Chris- 
tianity’ (p. 232), and Wilhelm Pauch’s ‘ Nationalism and European 
Christianity’ (p. 286), may be mentioned. 
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The remaining papers in the book are Ernest William Parsons’ ‘‘The 
significance of John the Baptist for the beginnings of Christianity’, an 
essay which is likely to cause some controversy (p. 1), Selby Vernon 
McCasland’s ‘Religious Healing in first-century Palestine’, showing 
the unexpectedly local origins of what was to be a widespread practice 
(p. 18), Ernest Cadman Colwell’s ‘Popular Reactions against Chris- 
tianity in the Roman Empire’ (p. 53), Gordon Jennings Laing’s 
‘Roman religious survivals in Christianity’ (p. 72), Harold Rideout 
Willoughby’s ‘Current contributions from archaeology to early Chris- 
tian history’ (p. 91), George Thomas Osborn’s ‘ Economic factors in 
the persecutions of the Christians to a.D. 260’ (p. 131), Mervin Monroe 
Deems’s ‘ The sources of Christian asceticism’ (p. 149), John Thomas 
McNeill’s ‘The feudalization of the Church’ (p. 187), Matthew 
Spinka’s ‘The effect of the crusades upon eastern Christianity’ 
(p. 252), Winfred Ernest Garrison’s ‘Renaissance culture and Chris- 
tianity ’ (p. 286), Marvin Henry Harper’s ‘Christianity and the culture 
of India’, a most valuable grouping of information (p. 324), and 
Edwin Ewart Aubrey’s ‘ Religious bearings of the modern scientific 
movement’ (p. 361). These papers are not the residue, but, as their 
titles show, are round the core of the book. Some of them will be 
read with especial pleasure. 

To end with a small detail, is it not misleading to say of Odo, 
bishop of Bayeux, the Conqueror’s half-brother, that his ‘ services at 
Hastings were immortalized in the Bayeux tapestry’ (p. 197)? Odo 
was an important person and appears four times, once in battle, on 
the tapestry, but if this sentence is meant to suggest that the tapestry, 
which ultimately found a home in Bayeux, was worked in honour of 
him, it is surely incorrect. F. M. PowIcke 


Un mythe apologétique, by ALFRED Loisy. Pp. 192. (Emile Nourry, 
Paris, 1939-) 
In this volume, the latest from his pen, M. Loisy deals with certain 
detached fascicles of a professor of Montpellier University, M. Jean 
Guitton, which he addressed to M. Loisy and which appeared first 
under the pseudonym of Serapion. In all there were four of these 
fascicles ; a general introduction, one on Renan and Newman, one on 
the work of M. Loisy himself, and one on Biblical criticism in general. 
Once more M. Loisy protests against this dissection of his living 
person but grants his critics a certain ironic excuse by reason of his 
‘interminable longevity ’. But that same longevity has not blunted the 
point of his pen, and the ‘ apologetic myth’, or myth-maker, is sub- 
jected to a good deal of sarcastic commentary. 
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To turn to the more constructive portions of the work we may first 
note his very reasonable repudiation of the parallel between Renan 
and Newman. Serapion traces the evolution of Renan from a funda- 
mental philosophical conviction ; whereas M. Loisy, claiming to have 
known the man, to have heard him, to have watched the process of 
his thought, declares emphatically that he never heard him utter a 
word of abstract philosophy, and that his evolution was historical and 
not philosophical; he was a textual critic, and his conclusions were 
based on historical conviction. His philosophy was an accessory, and 
not a fundamental of his mental development. This was certainly not 
the case with Newman, who had very little acquaintance with Scrip- 
tural exegesis and whose evolution was throughout in the spiritual 
and mystical order. His Catholic disciples would appreciate, though 
from different motives, as little as does M. Loisy the parallel between 
the two men. 

In regard to the criticism of his own work, and of scientific historical 
criticism in general, M. Loisy protests against the futility of any 
treatment of historical questions that ignores the vast background of 
pre-history. He protests against the doctrine of immobility, for ‘ if 
religions are to save themselves they need to follow a process of con- 
stant expansion and spiritualization’. He protests against the cult of 
exclusiveness, of the rejection of truth in other religions than that of 
the Catholic Church. He protests passionately against the treatment 
of Archbishop Mignot whose fault, according to Serapion, was not 
that he was too good, but that he was not far-seeing. 

In regard to his own work he can hardly control his indignation 
at the perversion of his meaning in the treatment, by his critic, 
of ‘ L’Evangile et l’Eglise’—a treatment against which the present 
reviewer has had to protest elsewhere. Such misinterpretation is truly 
unworthy of any thinking mind, and of any honest critic. 

M. D. PeTRE 


The Gospel and the Church, by C. E. Raven. Pp.256. (Hodder & 
Stoughton, London, 1939.) 


Dr. RAVEN has a singular power of combining the vigour of the pamph- 
leteer with the solidity and weight which come from wide learning 
and a still wider range of interests and sympathies. Nobody is better 
qualified to undertake the exposition and defence of liberalism in 
Christianity in a period when ‘other-worldly’ theologies are coming 
more and more into vogue. There are others who are lovers of birds 
and of all God’s creation, who are zealous for ecclesiastical reform to 
the point of desperation, and who are competent New Testament and 
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patristic scholars, but there are few indeed who can bring these varied 
interests into a single and forcible presentation. Dr. Raven’s book is 
a very necessary one to-day, and none the less necessary in that it has 
appeared in time of war, when the applicability of the Gospel to the 
practical needs of men and of nations is the most urgent problem of 
all. There is real danger that the theologians may lose heart and des- 
pair of this natural order. Protestant theology, under Barth’s influence, 
is certainly courageous enough, but Barth’s separation of nature and 
grace is tending to deprive it of any power save that of uncompromising 
and unconstructive witness to the Word of God. The revival of 
Thomism, in such writers as Maritain, though theoretically far less 
negative, tends to forecast a future for Christianity comparable with a 
return to the catacombs, or at the best to its perpetuation in ‘cells’. 

Dr. Raven is concerned to show that the tradition which regards 
this world-order, created by God, as the field of God’s working, is 
the true tradition alike of the Gospels and of the early Church. He 
traces the causes which led to its corruption in such writers as St. 
Jerome and St. Augustine, and in the assimilation of Church to State. 
As might be expected from his earlier writings he is especially interest- 
ing in his estimate of the greatest exponent of the liberal tradition, 
Origen, both in himself and in his effect upon the subsequent move- 
ment of theology. 

The latter part of the book makes its purpose plain. It is a plea 
for the truer and more sympathetic understanding of Nature, not as 
something set over against the Divine Word, but as the sphere in 
which the Word is to be, and is even now being, fulfilled. Here Dr. 
Raven’s knowledge of natural history is used to full effect. It is further 
a plea for the necessity of history as something fully significant and in 
no sense an irrelevance to the purposes of God. And, finally, it is a 
plea for taking the Church seriously, not in the sense of defending its 
traditions just because they are traditions, but in the sense of emphasiz- 
ing and renewing everything in it that is true to the impulse from 
which it sprang. That such loyalty means little less than a revolution 
in the Church which now is, goes without saying. 


The Love of God, by Dom Agtrep GRAHAM. Pp. xix+252. 
(Longmans, Green & Co., London, 1939.) 


ANOTHER and an admirable example of the now numerous books in- 
spired by the philosophy and method of St. Thomas. The subject is one 
in which controversy, happily, does not arise, except for the technical 
disputing of the philosophers. Dom Graham writes as a scholastic: 
‘Truth comes to us by knowledge’; ‘ Love presupposes knowledge’. 
But in so writing he is describing and clarifying the experience and the 
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testimony of all true saints and mystics. His book is full of interesting 
and striking passages, capable in themselves of catching the attention 
and stimulating the imagination of the reader. But it is nevertheless 
a theological treatise, and it is by theologians that it must primarily 
be judged. Here we can only say that it is full, competent, and sincere. 


The Ordination of Women, by P.R.SmytuHe. Pp.240. (Skeffington, 
London, 1949.) 

THIs is an interesting and in some ways a very useful book. It brings 
together a large amount of historical material which is not very easily 
accessible, and in addition to the vexed problems of the early dia- 
conissate, and of its relationship to virgins, widows, and the nuns 
among whom it finally lost its way, it has a fairly detailed account of 
the recent discussions in Convocation. The difference of outlook 
between the Upper and Lower Houses in both Provinces is made 
very plain, and the responsibility for the present confusion of ideas and 
reaction in policy is divided, perhaps fairly but with an air of pontifical 
assurance which is sometimes a little provoking, between bigoted con- 
servatives and excited feminists, neither of whom see clearly the reason 
for their own reactions. One who, as a member of the last Commission 
upon the subject, has been over the ground before, can sympathize 
with the writer upon his difficulty in reaching any very definite results, 
except that there is no good precedent for and no good theological 
reason against the full admission of women to Holy Orders. As a 
result he falls back, with the Commission, upon the position that the 
question is ‘one of expediency, not of principle’. And at the moment 
that satisfies nobody. L. W. GRENSTED 


The Problem of the Future Life, by C. J. SHEBBEARE,D.D. Pp. xiv+ 
96. (Shakespeare Head Press, 1939.) 


It is the author’s opinion that the ordinary educated person can enter 
into the essence of the reasons upon which a philosopher bases his 
belief. And so he imitates St. Thomas, who, in writing the Summa 
as a text-book for beginners, condensed and simplified the arguments 
developed in his earlier works without essentially modifying them. 
Here, then, is a perfect chevaux de frise of points, acutely, cleanly, 
orderly set out, and covering not only the reasons why a theistic 
optimist should infer a future life, but also the reasons why one should 
be an optimist and therefore a theist at all. 

The general position is that of right-wing late nineteenth-century 
idealism : the author does not attach a high significance to more recent 
phases of thought: a judgement to which he is, of course, perfectly 
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entitled. He shares with that period an insensitiveness to the un- 
comfortably sharp and uncompromising outlines of Christian ortho- 
doxy. He is happy to accept the conclusion that God needs the world 
for the completion of His existence: he assumes with little question 
that God and the world are a whole, and that this whole gua whole 
has value, and indeed, perfection. Its unity and beauty are so 
absolute as to preclude indetermination in finite wills, or useless evil 
anywhere. 

From these premisses the teleological argument for a future life 
follows without difficulty. And then the reader is presented with a 
surprise. For he does not get the ‘spiritualizing’ treatment of the 
heavenly state which the idealism of the author might suggest. No: 
for, after all, Berkeley secured in an idealist system all the sensuous 
advantages of bodily existence: so why should not the blessed? Not 
even our Lord’s ruling against marriage hereafter is held to absolve 
us from the discussion of that awkward issue: Dr. Shebbeare thinks 
that the Sadducees’ problem might perhaps have been solved without 
recourse to so drastic a negation: but on general probability would 
exclude amatory satisfactions from the final state: not perhaps from 
an intermediate one. Not only must we consider the problem of 
partial affection raised by ‘Can a woman’s tender care cease towards 
the child?’ but even ‘What’, asks the Master of the Wear Valley 
Beagles, ‘is the place in Heaven of our friendships with dogs?’ And 
hares? Perhaps in Heaven there will be beagling in which it really 
is fun for the hare. 

Either these speculations please one or they do not. If they do, 
then one will find Dr. Shebbeare’s management of them highly 
ingenious. But others are content to leave unimagined the way in 
which God will crown and perpetuate all solid good in the world it 
shall please Him to create. A. M. FARRER 


Das religiise Problem der Gegenwart bei Jakob Béhme, by HANs JURGEN 
BapEN. Pp. 136. (Hinrichs Verlag, Leipzig, 1939.) 


THE writer of this refreshing and very readable study of the greatest 
mystical writer produced by the Lutheran Church is one who appears 
to be faithful to the central teachings of Christianity and who sets out 
to persuade his fellow Germans that the destiny and happiness of their 
nation is bound up with such faithfulness. There are many guarded 
but strong. and courageous protests against the current religion of 
‘race’, with its denial of sin and its merging of God in nature. He 
shows the great value of Boehme’s profound writings, when allowance 
is made for the weird pseudo-scientific language with which they are 
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encrusted, in helping us to penetrate to the realities of the life of 
God in the soul and of a personality waiting to be transfigured by 
union with Christ, to faith in the almost infinite power of a will centred 
on the Divine, and to a sense of the unity of man with the whole 
natural world, the spiritual remaining in every form of it the con- 
trolling factor and the polar tension of good and evil, of love and wrath, 
permeating all mundane things. A good case is made out for the 
importance of Boehme in these fields as a stepping-stone to the great 
religious need of our time, which Herr Baden describes as a creative 
revolution of thought, in touch with the modern outlook as well as 
with eternal realities, such as will sweep aside the obscuring accretions 
of Church authority and tradition, while leading us back to direct 
contact with the life-giving facts which form the basis of its creeds. 
S. HoBHOUSE 


Philosophical and Literary Pieces, by SAMUEL ALEXANDER, O.M. 
(Edited with a Memoir by his Literary Executor.) Pp. viii+ 390. 
(Macmillan, 1939.) 

WHEN Samuel Alexander died on September 13, 1938, not only did 
this country lose an eminent man, whose selection by the advisers of 
the Sovereign to be, after the death of F. H. Bradley, distinguished 
by the Order of Merit as the most notable representative of philosophy 
among his fellow-countrymen was generally approved by his fellow- 
philosophers, but those who were privileged to enjoy his friendship 
or whom their interest in kindred studies or association in academic 
life had made in any degree acquainted with one who always delighted 
in opportunities of intercourse with colleagues and fellow-workers 
mourned the disappearance from their midst of a singularly lovable 
personality. The fine photograph which forms the frontispiece of 
the volume now before us will vividly recall to these the outward 
semblance of a man whose presence, conversation, and correspondence 
radiated a simple kindness and dutifulness, a sociability wholly free 
from all the embarrassments of self-consciousness, a frank and un- 
prejudiced love of truth, goodness, and beauty wherever found, which 
could not but call forth affection and respect from all with whom he 
came into contact. 

Alexander’s literary executor, Prof. John Laird, has prefixed to 
this welcome collection of ‘ Philosophical and Literary Pieces’ (all of 
them, by the way, already published, whether separately or in journals 
or magazines) an excellent memoir, the first half-dozen pages of which 
are occupied by a fragment of autobiography, which was begun during 
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the last year of Alexander’s life at the instigation of Prof. Powicke, 
but did not carry the story of his career beyond his undergraduate 
days at Balliol, of which he gives a lively account, enlivened, short 
as it is, by not a few interesting stories of interesting people. 

Alexander’s interests were wide—and the essays in this book deal 
with a variety of subjects (I should like especially to mention the 
admirable study of his terrier Griff, called ‘The Mind of a Dog’); 
but it is natural for a reviewer in this JOURNAL to confine himself in 
the main to those concerned with theology. 

Alexander was born and bred a Jew; and, however unorthodox 
his theological opinions may have become, he never separated himself 
from the Jewish community. He treasured the silver cup which he 
was given at his barmitzvah when he was thirteen; and, in words 
quoted by his biographer (p. 93) from a letter of Dr. Weizmann, the 
Zionist leader (whom he introduced to the late Lord Balfour, with 
momentous results), ‘ when he became famous he lost no opportunity 
of appearing among his co-religionists’. ‘He said of himself’, 
Dr. Weizmann adds, ‘that he was “‘a total assimilationist who had 
ceased to believe in the possibility of assimilation”, and he whole- 
heartedly supported Zionism long before it became fashionable.’ 
The sufferings of the persecuted Jews, Prof. Laird tells us, ‘ deeply and 
permanently clouded his declining years’. The little money that he 
had to spare was devoted to the relief of refugees. Toa young friend 
he wrote: ‘My dear, I would like to make you a really handsome 
present, but that damned Hitler takes all my money.’ His ashes were 
buried in the section of the Manchester Southern Cemetery reserved 
for the British Jewish Reform Congregation. What we may call— 
giving a twist to a favourite expression of his own, but no greater 
a twist than he gave it himself in borrowing it from a famous line of 
Wordsworth to express the loyal acceptance by a scientific investigator 
of ‘mysteries, which he cannot explain in nature and has no right to 
try to explain’ (p. 299)—the ‘ natural piety’ of a Jew was character- 
istic of his outlook. Strange as may seem his conception of God as 
the universe straining towards a higher form of existence than has 
yet appeared within it, and perhaps stranger still his belief that there 
was no difficulty in worshipping God as so conceived, there is no 
doubt that in propounding his theology of the ‘ forward view’ (p. 330), 
he was expressing his serious conviction. When he first put forward 
this doctrine in his Gifford Lectures on Space, Time, and Deity, some 
found this so hard to credit that they were inclined to regard the 
portion of that work relating to Deity as little more than a conventional 
recognition of the obligation, imposed by Lord Gifford’s will upon 
his lecturers, to say something about God. This is not Prof. Laird’s 
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view. ‘In my opinion’ he writes (p. 64), ‘Alexander’s theism was 
an integral part of his philosophy, and a part as serious as any other 
part.’ I expressed the same opinion at the time of the publication of 
Space, Time, and Deity in an article contributed to the Church 
Quarterly Review for January 1922, in which I discussed at greater 
length than is here possible his treatment of religion and theology, 
and was confirmed in it by Alexander himself who, in a letter 
acknowledging a copy of the article in question, wrote to me: ‘Of 
course you are right in saying that Bk. iv is not intended to be 
perfunctory (imagine my giving 100 pages to a matter of ceremony !). 
I think that after the Categories, it was Deity which interested me 
most, and at any rate I felt a good deal surer of that than of much 
of the rest.” Nowhere, I would say in passing, have the likeness and 
unlikeness of social and religious experience been better handled 
than in Space, Time, and Deity (see vol. ii, pp. 380 ff.). 

The theological essays in the volume before us do not perhaps add 
anything substantial to what is advanced in the Gifford Lectures ; 
but they reinforce it. In particular they develop a comparison and 
contrast between Alexander’s own notions of God and religion and 
those of Spinoza, in whose philosophy he especially admired the 
union of a thorough-going naturalism with mysticism, which showed, 
in his opinion, ‘that naturalism could leave religion and value not 
only unimpaired but exalted ’ (p. 280), and to the celebration of whose 
tercentenary he devoted the penultimate piece in this collection. He 
was, however, no fanatical idolater of this great thinker of his own 
race; indeed, in his last years, we learn, he often told Prof. Laird 
(p. 285) ‘that the cult of Spinoza in England was being dangerously 
overdriven’. It is in the essay on ‘ Theism and Pantheism’ that he 
has here most fully stated what he conceived to be the essential 
difference between the theology of Spinoza and his own. By Spinoza, 
‘the greatest example of pantheism known to the Western world’ 
(p. 320), God is identified with nature; and such a God seemed to 
Alexander, as to many others, to be ‘imperfectly worshipful’, because 
God’s immanence in man is, on this hypothesis, such as to destroy the 
distinction, necessary to worship, between the worshipper and the 
object of his worship. On the other hand, this distinction was, in 
Alexander’s opinion, preserved by a view like his own, which, while 
it, no more than Spinoza’s, affirmed God’s transcendence of the world 
(which is his ‘ body’), allowed his transcendence, ‘in respect of his 
mind’, of us human beings, who find ourselves in a world ‘straining 
towards’ a higher quality than has yet emerged therein, and ‘ by the 
force of our own aspirations’ are drawn forward to this mighty birth 
of Time. To Alexander it appea 2d that ‘love given and returned’ 
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is conceivable between us and a being greater than ourselves who is 
thus in making, no less than towards One ‘ who draws backward to 
him the creatures which he created to love him’ (p. 331). 

Few perhaps will be found able to agree with him here. We may 
seem to be invited to worship and to reciprocate the love of a being 
who is not yet in existence; and it does not seem a sufficient reply 
to this criticism to say with Alexander (p. 331) that ‘the Universe 
as straining towards deity is a present reality. And the Universe so 
conceived is God. It is only the actual existence of deity which 
belongs to the future.’ Alexander endorses an observation which he says 
that he has borrowed from William James, that the amor intellectualis 
Dei of Spinoza, ‘the delight of the thinker in recognizing his unity 
with the divine is a speculative and not a religious ecstasy. It only 
seems to be religious ecstasy because the religious passion is already 
alight in Spinoza’s breast’ (p. 325; cp. p. 376). But surely the very 
same observation might be made about Alexander himself. In him, 
as in Spinoza, we recognize a profound instinct for religion, natural 
to sons of the people which, as Athanasius said, has been a school of 
the knowledge of God to all nations, and powerful enough to inform 
with genuine religious passion a doctrine of God which in itself 
affords it no adequate basis. 

At the end of his memoir of Alexander Prof. Laird quotes a letter to 
Alexander from his friend and fellow-Jew, the late Claude Montefiore, 
remarking that it ‘came nearer most’ things written about him ‘to 
saying what his friends would have liked to say had they known 
how to say it’. ‘You do walk humbly with your funny God’, writes 
Montefiore, ‘and are so beautifully unconscious that you are really 
a great swell.’ Yes, Alexander’s was ‘a funny God’, and yet no one 
could know him and not realize the genuine religious humility with 
which he ‘ walked with’ him; and that although (like many of the 
saints of the Old Testament) without any expectation of a nearer 
communion with him in a life beyond the grave; for, as Prof. Laird 
says (p. 94), ‘he had an active disbelief in human deathlessness or 
post mortem survival of any kind, except, of course, the continuance 
of a dead man’s influence among the living’. 

I have noted some misprints to which it may be worth while to 
call attention. P. 200 n.: for ‘ poetry’ read ‘poverty’. P. 319, |. 11, 
for ‘God-made man’ read ‘God made man’; (I recollect a misprint, 
almost the reverse of this, in a book of my own. I had quoted the 
celebrated description of Spinoza as ‘God-intoxicated’; and the 
printer omitted the hyphen !). P. 382, 1.8, for ‘ motion’ read ‘ notion’. 
To these I think should be added ‘ Pancrace’ on p. 125, in the essay 
on ‘Dr. Johnson as a Philosopher’, which is merely a slip for 
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‘Pangloss’ perhaps due to Alexander himself, ‘Pancrace’ being 
a character in Moliére’s Le Mariage Forcé, to which he refers in 
another essay (p. 183), but who, though a philosopher, does not seem 
to su:t the earlier passage. ‘‘l'wo of my greatest intimates through 
life’, he writes (p. 187), ‘ perhaps the two greatest intimates, outside 
the circle of philosophers, have been Dr. Johnson and Moliére; with 
whom, as the old scholar says in Southey’s poem “I take delight in 


”?) 


weal and seek relief in woe”’. 


Ideals of Religion (Gifford Lectures delivered in the University of 
Glasgow in 1907), by ANDREW C. BraDLey. Pp. viii+286. (Mac- 
millan & Co., London.) 


In the publishers’ note on the wrapper of this volume it is observed 
that this author’s work ‘has a timeless quality which will prevent its 
going out of date’. Yet it is not without a sense of being suddenly 
carried back into surroundings once familiar, but now, though hallowed 
by memories of the past, become strange, that one begins to read as 
a new book these Gifford Lectures, delivered more than thirty years 
ago, not only in a ‘pre-War’ world but in one the philosophical and 
theological fashions of which were widely different from those which 
are prevalent to-day. The long period of ill-health which preceded 
the death, less than five years since, of Andrew Bradley, prevented 
him from publishing them in his lifetime ; but they are now given to 
the world by the pious care of his sister and literary executrix, Mrs. 
de Glehn, who transcribed them from what we are told was a difficult 
manuscript with the help of the late Prof. Joachim—though neither 
she nor he has lived to see the issue of their labour of love. 

It is a curious circumstance that the school of idealistic philosophers, 
often intelligibly but inaccurately called Hegelian, which so profoundly 
influenced the intellectual life of the English-speaking peoples at the 
turn of the century, included three remarkable pairs of brothers— 
John and Edward Caird, Richard and John Haldane, Herbert and 
Andrew Bradley ; and that in each pair, though both were philosophers, 
the principal study of one was philosophy (combined, it is true, in the 
elder Haldane, with law, politics, and administration), while the other 
was primarily occupied with another subject: John Caird with theology, 
John Haldane with physiology, Andrew Bradley with literary criticism. 
Of these distinguished men all but one, Herbert Bradley, whose health 
hindered him from undertaking any public function, delivered lectures 
on the foundation of Lord Gifford; but, as has already been said, 
Andrew Bradley’s, though given in 1907, have only appeared this year. 

That ‘ religion is adoration’ was an often quoted saying of a con- 
temporary of his—one year his junior—Friedrich von Hiigel. He 
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himself tells us more than once in these lectures (see pp. 1, 17, 67) in 
almost identical terms that ‘ religion is worship’. For von Hiigel this 
emphasis on worship as the essence of religion was closely associated 
with that insistence on the fundamental difference of the creature from 
the Creator which made him, notwithstanding his interest in and careful 
study of mysticism, a resolute opponent of any philosophy of religion 
which tended in his opinion to minimize that difference. Bradley, on 
the other hand, like most of the philosophical school to which he 
belonged, saw in man ‘deity inchoate’ (p. 249) and in religion the 
finite being’s consciousness that his true being is life in the ‘ absolute 
community’ which is God (p. 242); a consciousness the perfect 
realization of which would cease to be religion because it would be 
nothing less than the divine life itself; for ‘religion implies im- 
perfection’, and no one speaks of God as religious (see p. 144), since 
he is the object of the worship which is religion and which implies 
in him who offers it a separation from that with which he would fain 
be inseparably united. 

The earlier lectures of this course are chiefly devoted to showing 
the inadequacy of any religion directed towards ‘ nature’ or ‘humanity’ 
and refusing to pass beyond them as they are presented to us in our 
ordinary experience or in the science which is based thereon to an 
infinite and eternal reality transcending (although immanent in) all 
that can be called phenomenal. The suggestions of Comte, of J. S. 
Mill in his Essay on Theism, and of Seeley in his once celebrated 
book Natural Religion, are passed in review and found either in fact 
to pass, without realizing it, beyond what can be fairly described as 
‘ phenomenal’ or, for want of so passing beyond it, to fail in meeting 
the religious needs of the human spirit. It may perhaps seem strange 
that Bradley, in this connexion, passes by Herbert Spencer with 
a mere mention of his name, although Spencer’s general affinities 
were with the school of thought which he has been criticizing and 
his ‘infinite and eternal energy from which all things proceed’ is 
an object of religious reverence not open to the objection brought 
against those proposed by the other nineteenth-century writers above 
mentioned. But the brother of the philosopher who was responsible 
for the remark ‘ Far be it from me to attribute to Mr. Spencer any 
consistent view’ and for the epigram that Spencer wishes us to take 
something for God because we cannot say what the devil it is could 
perhaps not be expected to take as seriously the speculations of this 
particular thinker as his great reputation and influence might seem 
to demand. 

Bradley’s own theory of religion, as expounded in these Lectures, 
is of the type which von Hiigel would have called ‘immanentist’. 
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While doing full justice to what the same writer called the ‘ mystical 
element’ in religion, and to its incompatibility with any philosophy 
which finds the only reality in what is material or even in what is 
merely phenomenal, he may yet appear to some to give an inadequate 
attention to the personal and historical aspects of religious experience. 
Yet no one who reads this book with any measure of sympathy can 
fail to be deeply impressed by the keen sensitiveness of its author 
to all that is good and beaw*iful and by his profoundly religious 
conviction that in our perception of goodness and of beauty as present 
in the world there is manifested to us and in us a spiritual reality of 
which all that part of our experience which the senses can apprehend 
and the sciences measure is but a symbol or a veil; and that even in 
evil we can see the necessary condition of that eternal victory over it 
which appears to us as the highest form of goodness. The memory 
of one reader went back to the moving solemnity with which the 
author, lecturing as Professor of Poetry at Oxford some thirty-five 
years ago, affirmed that the most sublime words ever spoken on 
earth were those of the declaration in St. John’s Gospel: ‘In the 
world ye shall have tribulation; but be of good cheer, I have over- 
come the world.’ 

There is, I think, no difference between the philosophy by which 
Ideals of Religion is inspired and that of the author’s illustrious 
brother, as it is set forth in Appearance and Reality and in the later 
Essays on Truth and Reality. Perhaps occasionally an expression may 
be let pass which (as the lecturer was obviously well aware) might 
need to be modified, or at least defended, in a more directly meta- 
physical context. Thus, when it is said (p. 195): ‘God is manifest 
to me in religion as infinite wisdom and love—it is so that I worship 
him, whatever more I may believe him to be’, there is no inconsistency 
with what F. H. Bradley says, e.g., in the following passage from 
Truth and Reality p. 428: ‘For me the Absolute is not God. God 
has for me no meaning outside of the religious consciousness, and 
that essentially is practical. The Absolute for me cannot be God 
because in the end the Absolute is related to nothing, and there 
cannot be a practical relation between it and the finite will. When 
you begin to worship the Absolute or the Universe, and make it the 
object of religion, you in that moment have transformed it. It has 
become something forthwith which is less than the Universe.’ Both 
the Bradleys would have recognized this distinction between the 
God whom we worship and the Absolute which is out of this— 
or any other—relation to us. It is no more than a matter of 
phraseology whether the word ‘God’ be reserved for the former and 
the word ‘Absolute’ used of the latter, or God said to be ‘more’ 
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than ‘the infinite wisdom and love’ which we worship under that 
name. 

To Andrew Bradley, as to most thinkers of his generation (Nietzsche 
was of course an important exception), it was hardly matter of 
question that the supreme values in matters of human will and 
conduct were those historically associated with Christianity ; and to 
his own school of thought it seemed on the whole a sufficient account 
of the historical and dogmatic articles of the Christian creed to regard 
them as partly the record of happenings connected, as a matter of 
fact, with the proclamation of those values by certain great teachers 
of the past, partly sublime symbols, hallowed by long tradition and 
by the deep spiritual experience which they had fostered, of eternal 
truths which, so far as we could see, could be appropriated in 
independence of them. In our own day the official repudiation of 
these values by great nations hitherto reckoned as belonging to 
Christendom, along with the historical or dogmatic beliefs so long 
connected with them in the minds of men, has given an urgency 
which a generation ago it did not so obviously possess to the inquiry 
whether their independence of these beliefs is not less assured than 
the British idealists of that generation would have been willing to 
admit. CLEMENT C. J. WEBB 
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